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Rit. 1. ME ‘nquiry into the Duties of ihe Female Sex: By Thomas 
Gisborne, M.A. 8vo. pp. 426. 6s. Boatds. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1797: 


5 eo respectable author of this moral inquiry has been for 

some time advantageously known to the ponies by a simi- 
iar dissertation concerning zhe Duties of Men*. It is peculiarly 
fortunate that le should have undertaken the i important task o 
reasoning with the Female Sex relative to their obligations; as 
he is totally free from that rash and innovating Spirit in mo- 
rals,—-that rage for recommeiiding new experiments in con- 
duct,—which brings with it a much heavier weight of punish- 
ment, when practically adopted by the weaker thari by the 
stronger sex. Mr. Gisborne, indeed, appears to be nearly, if 
not quite, as homely and old- fashioned in his notions of femi- 
nine excellence, as was the celebrated author of the Spectator, 
and seriously to believe that a girl should be modest, a wife 
chaste, and a mother religious ; and that parents and husbands 
are entitled to more deference and attention, than the half-hour 
acquaintances of the rout and the ball-room. 

Mr. G.’s manner is well known to be diffuse; and not se- 
verely syllogistic, but to abound with practical good éense, just 
precept, cautious counsel, useful remark, and elegant instruc- 
tion. Elis style is of the middle kind, neither coarse nor arti- 
ficial, neither flatly naked nor exuberantly adorned. 

We cannot better convey an idea of the author’s spirit, than 
by copying a passage or two. From the seventh chapter, in 
which the article Dress is consideted, we have selected the 
following reflection : 

‘ A very important benefit which results from fixed habits of 
moderation as to dress, and all points of a similar nature, will be 
clearly discerned by adverting to the irreparable evils into which 
young women are sometimes plunged by the contrary practice. The 


lavish indulgence in which they have learned to cock for happiness, 
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becoming, in their estimation, essential to their comfort, will bias 
their conduct in every important step. Hence, in forming matrimo- 
nial connections, it exercises perhaps a secret, but a very powerful in- 
fluence. The jrospect of wealth and magnificence, cf the continu- 
ance and of the encrease of pleasures supposed to fiow from the pomp: 
of dress and equipage, from sumiptuous mansions, shewy furniture, 
and numerous attendants, dazzles the judgement ; imposes on the af.. 
fections ; couceals many defects in moral character, and compensates 
for others ; and frequently proves the decisive circumstance which leads 
the deluded victim to the altar, there to consign herself to splendid. 
misery for life.’ 

In chap. xi. treating of the duties antecedent to marriage, 
the cautions given im the subsequent quotation cannot be too 
highly commended, nor too frequently enforced : 


‘ The foundation of the greater*portion of the unhappiness which 
clouds matrimonial life, is to be sought m the unconcern so prevalent 
in the world, as to those radical principles on which character and 
the permanence of character depend,—the principles of religion. 
Popular language indicates the state of popular opinion. If an 
union about to tuke place, or recently contracted, between two young 
persons, is mentioned in conversation, the first question which we 
hear asked concerning it is, whether it be a good match. The very 
countenance and voice of the inquirer, and of the answerer, the 
terms of the answer returned, and the observations, whether expres- 
sive of satisfaction or of regret, which fall from the lips of the com- 
pany present in the circle, all concur to shew what, in common esti- 
matien, is meant by being well married. If a young woman be de- 
scribed as thus married, the terms imply, that she is united to a man 
whose rank and fortune is such, when compared with her own or 
those of her parents, that in point of precedence, in point of com- 
mand. of finery and of money, she is, more or less, a gainer by the 
bargain. They imply, that she will now possess the enviable advan- 
tages of taking place of other Iadies in the neighbourhood; of 
decking herself out with jewels and lace; of inhabiting splendid 
apartments 3. rolling in handsome carriages; gazing on numerous 
servants in gaudy liveries; and of going to London, and other 
fashionable scenes of resort, in a degree somewhat higher than that 
in which a calculating breker, after poring on her pedigree, sum- 
ming up her property in hand, and computing,. at the market price, 
what is contingent or in reversion, would have pronounced her en- 
titled to them. But what do the terms imply as to the character of 
the man selected to be her husband? Probably nothing. His cha- 
racter is a matter which seldom enters into the consideration of the 
persons who use them, unless it, at length, appears in the shape of 
an afterthought, or is awkwardly hitched into their remarks for the 
sake of decorum. If the terms imply any thing, they mean no more 
than that he is not scandalously and notoriously addicted to vice. 
He may be proud, he may be ambitious, he may be malignant, 
he may be devoid of Christian principles, practice, and belicf ; or, 
to say the very least, it may be totally unknown whether he does 
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stot fall, in every particular, under this description; and yet, in 
the language and in the opinion of the generality of both sexes, 
the match is excellent. In like manner a small diminution in the 
supposed advantages already enumerated, though counterpoised by 
the acquisition of a companion eminent for his virtues, is supposed 
to constitute a bad match; and is universally lamented in polite 
meetings with real or affected concerns ‘Iie good or bad fortune 
of a young man in the choice of a wife is estimated according to 
the same rules. 

‘ From those who contract marriages, either chiefly, or in a 
considerable degree, throuch motives of intcrest or of ambition, it 
would be folly to expect previous solicitude respecting piety of 
heart. And it would be equal folly to expect that such marriagesy 
however they may answer the purposes of interest or of ambition, 
should terminate otherwise than in wretchedness, Wealth may be 
secured, rank may be obtained; but if wealth and rank are to be 
main ingredients in the cup of matrimonial felicity, the sweetness of 
the wine will be exhausted at once, and nothing remain but bitter 
and corrosive dregs. When attachments are free from the contami- 
nation of such unworthy motives, it by no means always iollows 
that much attention is paid to intrinsic excellence of moral charac- 
ter. Affection, quick-sighted in discerning, and diligent in scruti« 
nising, the minutest circumstances which contribute to.shew whe- 
ther it is met with reciprocal sincerity and ardor, is, in other re- 
spects, purblind and inconsiderate. It magnifies good qualities which 
exist $ it seems to itself to perceive merits which, to other eyes, are 
invisible ; it gives credit for what it wishes to discover; it enquires 
not, where it fears a disappointment. Yet, what security can a 
woman have for happiness in marriage, if the only foundation on 
which confidence can be safely reposed, be wanting? And ought 
she not, in common prudence, to consider it as wanting, until she 
is thoroughly convinced of its existence? He whose ruling principle 
ts that of sted{ast obedience to the laws of God, has a pledge to 
give, and it is a pledge worthy of being trusted, that he will dis- 
charge his duty to his fellow-creatures, according to the different 
relations in which he may be placed. Every other bond of confi- 
dence is brittle as a thread, and looks specious only io prove delusive. 
A woman who receives for her husband a person of whose moral 
character she knows no more than that it is outwardly decent, 
stakes her welfare upon a very hazardous experiment. She who 
marries a man not entitled even to that humble praise, in the hope 
of reclaiming him, stakes it on an experiment in which there is 
scarce a probability of her success. 

‘ Among various absurd and mischievous icssons which young 
women were accustomed in the last ave to learn from dramatic re« 
presentations, one of the most alysurd and mischievous was this ; 
that a man of vicious character was particularly likely, when once 
reformed, to make a good and exemplary husband. At the conclu. 
sion of almost every comedy, the hero of the piece, signalized 
throughout its progress by qualities and conduct radically incom- 
patible with the existence of matrimonial happiness, was introduced 
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upon the stage as having experienced a sudden change of litdrt, 
and become a convert, as by a miracle, to the ways of religion and. 
virtue. The same preposterous reformation occasionally finds a 
place in compositions of modern date. ‘Lhe reasons which have | 
mduced many writers, by no means unskilled in the science of hu- 
man nature, to construct their dramas on a plan so unnatural, are 
evident. Following the bent of his own contaminated mind, or so- 
licitous only to suit the taste ef a corrupted audience, the author 
conceived immorality seasoned with wit to furnish the most copious 
and attractive fund of entertainment. He formed his plot, drew 
his characters, and arranged his incidents, aceordingly. His cata- 
strophe was to turn on the usual hinge, marriagee But though he 
had, without scruple, exhibited his hero through four entire acts, 
and three quarters of the fifth, as unprincipled ; yet in the final scene 
to unite him unprincipled as he was to the lady of his wishes, 
a lady too whom it had been found convenient to represent through- 
out the drama in a much more respectable light than her intended 
husband, was an indeccrum too flagrant to be hazarded. For form’s 
sake, therefore, it was necessary that an instantaneous reformation 
should be supposed to be wrought in his heart. Let the female 
sex be assured, that whenever on the stage of real life an irreligious 
and immoral young maa is suddenly found, when on the eve of ma- 
trimony, to change his external conduct, and to recommend himself 
by professions cf a determination to amend ; the probability that the 





’ 

change is adopted, as in the theatre, for the sake of form and con- 
veniénce, and that it will not be durable after the purposes of form 
and convenience shall have been answered by it, is one of those which 
approach the nearest to certainty.’ 


Mr. Gisborne strongly admonishes his female reader 
against the iniquitous character of a coquette, in the following 
terms: 





‘ To delude a young. man by encouraging his attentions for the 

leasure of exhibiting him as a conquest, for the purpose of excit- 

ing the assiduities of another person, or from any motive except the 

impulse of mutual regard, 1s a proceeding too plainly repugnant te 

; justice, and to delicacy of sentiment, to require much observation. 

On such subjects, even inadvertence is highly culpable. What, then, 

is the guilt of her, who deliberately raises hopes which she is re~ 
solved not to fulfil !” 





We hope and trust that there are yet many women in this 
@ountry, hitherto a favoured seat of the domestic virtues, to 
) whom this wotk.will be an acceptable present. In the collec 
tion ef Greek Jetters published by Aldus Manucius, in 1499, 
: those of Theano throw much light on the state of female cha- | 
tacter and accomplishment, in the most improved classes of | 
antient society. Jay our author be yet more successful than 
Pythagoras, and form his fair disciples to a yet higher culture 
ef the character and the intellect ! 


‘Vay. Arte 




















Art. WY. Biographical Anecdotes of the Founders of the French Ree 
public, and of the eminent Characters, who have distinguished 
themselves iu the Progress of the aS ution. I2Mmo. pp. 432. 
5s. Boaids. Johnson. 7076 


ey HIs very amusing collection of original anecdotes has anti- 
cipated by its sale the necessity for our tardy approbation ; 
it will suffice if we select some passages, that are characteristic 
of the spirit of the work, and of such few men as are likely to 
preserve a perpetual importance after the foam of the revolu- 
tion shall have subsided. 
‘Che character of General Pichegru is accompanied with so 
much celebrity, that the following account of him cannot fail 
to gratify many of our readers : 


‘ When hostilities with the Emperor were imminent, the want of 
fsenerzls in France was matter of triumph to the aristocrats, and of 
despair to the patrietic party. The loss of Maillebois, de Broglio, 
and de Castrics, was thought mreparable, and the fortune of the 
state entrusted to the deer Rochambeau, to Jia Fayette, a par- 
tizan in the petite guerre of America, and to the stupid Luckner, 
who, after 30 years service in the French army, knew not enough of 
the language to return thanks for a ware paid him by the 
Jaccbins. it was natural, however, to suppose, that when the qua- 
jification of General was extended to the whole army, more would 
be found than when it was confined to a few individuals. And so 
<ipon experiment it proved. In every campaign we have seen private 
coldie:s and even private citizens giving proofs of the highest mili- 
tary talents; and have often been astonished at receiving the news 
of a splendid victory along with the first mention of the successful 
General’s name. Of these Generals, except perhaps Buonaparte, no 
one has gained greater renown than Pichegru. 

*« General Piche ‘gru was born in 1761, at Arbois, in Franche 

Cfomté. His parentage was mean, but he received a good education, 
under the tuition of the monks belonging to a convent in his na- 
tive town. Having made great progress in the abstruse sciences, he 
was sent by the good friars to teach philosophy, and the mathe- 
matic] ks, in a college belonging to their order at Brienne. This 
circumstance it was which gave rise to the ill-founded report of his 
having been a monk. 

‘ He afterwards enlisted in the artillery, and seon rose to the rank 
of serjeant, the highest to which a plebcian could aspire ; but when 
the Revolution came, and opened a road for untitled merit, he was 
promoted step by step to the command of an army, He had not 
been long in that eminent station, when in conjunction with Hoche, 
he marched to attempt the relief of Landau. Though it was in 
the midst of a severe winter, the attack on the Austrian positions 
was renewed day after day, with doubtful SUCCESS. On the fifth 
Pichegru was seen in the front of the line, in the midst of a tre- 
mendous lire, waving his hand and exclaiming, point de rétraite 
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aujourd hui, mes enfans* ! That day there was no retreat ; and very 
shortly after Landau was relieved. 
‘ At the beginning of the ensuing campatgn, he was appointed 
to oppose Cobourg in the north; and ordered by Robespierre’s 
committee fo conquer.—This imperious command, which plamly im- 
plied that the guillotine would be the reward of ill success, was 
accompanied by directions to press the Austrians in the centre, 
and to content himself with harassing them upon the flanks. 
Finding that the blood of his soldiers flowed to no purpose as 
long as he did so, he left Z.andrecies to its fate, and boldly ad- 
vanced into the enemy’s country upon Cobourg’s left. The vic- 
tories of Meucron, Courtray, and Hoogleden, justified this movement. 
Jourdan who commanded the Sambre and Meuse army, under Pi- 
chegru’s orders, being ultimately successful upon the nght, Prince 
Cobourg was obliged to fall back with his centre, and abandon his 
conquests in French Flanders, as well as the whole of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. This campaign would have been still more de- 
cisive, if a plan devised by Pichegru and Carnot could have béen 
ut in execution. While a sufficient force was acting upon the 
Sant of the allies, and while fifty thousand men were guarding 
the passage of the Rhine, to prevent their receiving reinforcements, 
the army of the Moselle was to have fallen upon their rear. This 
plan, by placing Prince Cobourg between two fires, would have in- 
sured his total ruin, and have broken the sinews of the war at a 
single blow; but its execution was prevented by the necessity 
of incorporating the army of the Moselle with that of the north. 
¢ Having thus rid himself of the Austrians, Pichegru turned to 
Holland, and availing himself of a seasonable frost, which gave ; 
his troops a free passage across the rivers and canals, pushed ‘the 
British and Dutch army before him, and entirely over-ran a country, 
unconguerable perhaps in any other circumstance. 
¢ In this long course of conquest, Pichegru made great innova- 
tions in the art of war. Contrary to the practice of other Gene- 
rals, he never laid siege to a fortified place that was not necessary 
to secure his position. Instead of filling the enemy’s ditches with 
the dead bodies of his best troops, he very wisely preferred driv- 
| ing their armies out of the field at much less expence of blood, and 
. confident that the fortresses would afterwards fall of themselves. 
Pichegru was also the inventor of that system of incessant attack, 
which is so congenial to the temper of the Trench nation, and 
which so completely baffled all the deliberate plans of the coalesced 
owers. Of this system the value was well understood by the King 
of Prussia, who, in a letter to the Emperor, expressed himself in the 
following words :—* The French Generals pursue incomparable plans 
of operations, which disconcert and defeat all our projects.” 
~ ©The official accounts that Pichegru gave of his victories, in which 
he seldom mentioned more than the result, formed a singular contrast 
with the rodomontade of the National Commissioners, who never 




















¢ * No retreat, my lads, to-day.’ 
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failed to call the enemy slaves and cowards ;, and to make thousands 
of them bite the dust, with the loss of some half dozen republicans. 
A great part of Pichegru’s modesty is, however, supposed to have 
originated in a fear of exciting the jealousy of Robespierre and his 
associates. In spite of all this caution, a member of the mountain 
party reproached him at Brussels with the greatness of his reputa- 
tion. Citizen Representative, answered the General, J perceive that 
aristocracy has only changed hands amoug us. 

¢ Pichegru’s humanity is no less honourable to him than his noble 
atchievements in the field. He constantly resisted the barbarous 
decree which forbad the giving of quarter to English or Hanoverians, 
as well as that which directed the execution of the Austrian garrisons 
of Valenciennes, Conde, Le Quesnoy, and Landrecies, if they did 
not surrender upon the first summons. This latter decree he meant 
to elude by not summoning them till they should be reduced to the 
last extremity ; but he was over-ruled by the National Commis- 
sioners, to whom the brave Commandant of Le Quesnoy made an- 
swer, that he knew of no right one nation had to order another to 
dishonour itself The mercy of the French Generals in sparing the 
lives of these devoted men, nearly cost them their own.—The rufhan 
Robespierre denounced Pichegru, Moreau, and some others the very 
day before his fall, and would certainly have pursued them to the 
guillotine, if he had not beea brought to it himself. 

‘ Holland being subdued, Pichegru took the command of the armies 
upon the Rhine; and made considerable progress in Germany in the 
following campaign; but at the end of it, the tide of war turned and 
drove him back upon the French frontier. This was the end of his 
military career.—He was removed from his command, and offered 
the embassy to Sweden as a compensation. He thought proper, how- 
ever, to refuse it, and retired to his native town in such narrow cir- 
cumstances that he was obliged to sell his horses and camp equipage 
for his support. 

‘ From this poverty, neglect, and privacy, he was rescued by his 
fellow Citizens, by whom he was elected a member of the Legisla- 
tive Body in the present year 1797. When he took his seat, the 
whole Council of Five Hundred rose, as a mark of respect, and un- 
animously appointed him their first President. 

‘ In the senate Pichegru was invariably in opposition to the Exe- 
cutive Directory ; and continued to abet all the plans that were 
brought forward to favour the return of the emigrants and priests, till 
he was arrested as a principal conspirator in a supposed plot to pro- 
duce a counter-revolution, and ordered by the Legislative Body to 
be transported without a trial ! 

* Pichegru is stout, athletic, and well fitted by nature to encounter 
the fatigues of war. Upon a first acquaintance there is somethin 
austere about him; but this roughness wears off with a little inter- 
course. Though by no means of a phlegmatic disposition, he is al- 
ways cool and deliberate in his conduct. The extent and versatility 
of his talents were fully shewn by his taking the lead in the senate as 
well as in the field. In a word, though Pichegru may be a great 
traitor, it cannot be denied that he is a very great man.’ 


Cc 4 Syeyes, 
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Syeyes, we here find, is by no means in favor with his con- 
temporaries. His indifference to individuals passes for con- 
tempt of mankind. He is said to have a pliancy of character 
which forfeits estecm, and an obstinacy of opinion which un- 
fits him for party-oo-operation. Unambitious of practical con- 
trol, he covets intellectual dominion. He resigns, with monkish 
indifference, the riches, the places, and even the formal honors 
offered to him, but never relents in forcing a principle into 
practice, nor in carrying a theoretical dogma into effect. Ina 
word, he is the high priest of political philosophy. Such 
men are the natural dread of statesmen, whose arbitrium they 
coerce, whose compromise with circumstances they condemn, 
and whose clumsy energie$ they reprobate, as deficient in that 
ideal neatness with which the imagination can drill and dis- 
cipline a people to submit to any peculiar institutions. States- 
men, therefore, willingly cast on such men a vindictive obloquy, 
and vent in personal abuse their secret impatience of the invi- 
sible but uscful bondage, in which they are held by speculations 
of disinterested benevolence. Syeyes has suffered by this in- 
stinctive enmity: but, when the number of radical ideas, of 
far and long branching plans, which he planted in the hot- bed 
of the revolution, shall be separately pointed out by future 
historians, he may expect from posterity a calossal elevation 
and a progressive gratitude. 

In the account of Gregoire, (p. 119,) no notice is taken of 
his meritorious exertions in behalf of universal toleration, nor 
of his very useful volume on the physical, moral, and political 
re-generation of the Jews. 

Lequinio (p. 144) is mentioned with undue tenderness. His 
conduct, when commissioner of the Convention, displayed that 
compound of esas & cruelty, and lust, which is so common 
among the pupils of his opinions. We have heard enough of 
the arguments of this philosophy, to be aware that they are 
suficicntly plausible to collect a sect; and to produce complete 
conviction in those, who shut their ears to the doctrines of the: 
rival schools :—but, when we seek among its followers for an 
honest and good man, we want at noon-day the lantern of 
Diogenes. ‘The inference from experience, against the ten- 
dency of mortalism and atheism, is not less glaring in modery 
Europe than in antient Rome. 

Some account of Madame La Fayette occurs at p. 198. This 
real heroine is a pupil of the Christian school; and she has 
exhibited, in circumstances the most trying, a fidelity to 
duty, on which the sainted shades of Eponina and of Lady 
— Russell may look down with admiration : 


¢ When 
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* When La Fayette resisted the commands of the sole remaining 
legitimate power in France, his ** widowed wite”’ was arrested. Under 
the despotism of Robespierre, she escaped death only by a miracle— 
part of her family was actually immolated to his vengeance—but, 
what to some will appear more terrible, she expericnced an unremit- 
ting captivity of fifteen months; during which she suffered all the 
horrors of a close confinement, being immured within four walls, sub- 
jected to a scanty and precarious dict, secluded from her children, 
and prohibited even from ihe light of heaven. 

¢‘ On the death of the tyrant, the voice of humanity was once 
more heard, and she was liberated, and restored to the arms of her 
afflicted daughters. But ghe was a wife as well as a mother, and her 
beloyed husband was still in bondage! For he who had endeavoured 
to avert the execution of Louis XV1I.—such is the gratitude of courts 
—wwas languisiing in an Austrian prison ! 

‘ She accordingly repaired to Hamburgh, accompanied by her 
chitdren only ; for she had not wealth sufficient to hire a single do- 
mestic ; and she possesses a lofty spirit of independence, which taught 
her to rcject pecuniary assistance, even from her few remaining friends. 
As soon as her health was a little restored, she set off to Vienna, and 
prostrated herself at the feet of the Emperor. 

¢ Francis III. is in the flower of his youth. The chilling hand of 
age has not yet rendered him morose; aud, surely, victory cannot 
have blunted his feelings, and made him at once haughty and insen- 
sible !—-No! no! there is not a prince of his house, from the ob- 
scure Count de Hapsburg of a former period, to the late powerful 
tenant of the Imperial diadem, who has had more occasion to find 
and to feel that he is a man. 

‘ Weeping beauty did not supplicate in yain; the German Monarch 
raised hier from her lowly posture, and promised better days. With 
his permission, she flew on the wings of affection ; and, strengthened 
by conjugal love, knocked at the gate of the fortress that confined 
her dearly beloved husbaad, whose speedy deliverance (vain idea !) 
she hoped instantly to announce. 

‘ The massive bolts of the dungeon give way; the grating hinges 
of the iron doors pierce the ears; she and her virgin daughters 
mre eyed, searched, rifled, by an odious and horrible gaoler; and 
those who, but a moment before, decmed themsclves deliverers, now 
fiid theinselves captives ! / 

‘ Reclining in the bottom of thy dungeon, these tears cannot be 
«en, these sighs cannot be heard ; nor can the quick decay of youth 
and beauty, cankered in the bloom, and dissolving amidst the hor- 
rors of a German prison, be contemplated. Lui ihe heart of sym- 
pathy throbs for you, ye lovely mourners! the indignation of mane 
sind is aroused ; the present age shudders at your unmerited suffer- 
ings; and posterity will shed a geucrous tear at their recital. An- 
—_ may not yet rend the bosoms of your persecutors, but a dread- 

ul futurity awaits them ; and, were it possible to escape the scourge 
of offended Heaven, they will yet experience all the vengeance of in- 
sognant history !’ 


We 
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We shall add the account of Isnard, whose elocution was 
probably less impressive than that of Vergniaud, but whose 
published speeches far surpass those of any other French 
orator : 


‘ This Legislator, as deservedly celebrated for his probity and 

talents, as for his misfortunes, was the son of a wealthy merchant 

of Grasse, in. the south of Provence. No instance could more 

strongly evince the attention bestowed in France on the important 

, subject of education in the families of private citizens than this of 

| Isnard. Although his father resided in a small provincial town, at 

, a distance from any public seat of learning, yet the education of his 

son qualified him for a representative of the people, under the first 

Constitution, and rendered him inferior te none of his colleagues, 

Vergniaud excepted, in classical and polished eloquence. 

| ‘ He was appointed by the Department of Var a Deputy to the 
second Legislature. Soon after the assembly of that body, he dis- 
tinguished himself by an accusation which he brought against the 
King’s Ministers, for not communicating to the L egislature the par- , 
ticulars of the infamous partition treaty of Pilnitz, and for not 
adopting such defensive measures as might defeat the projects of the 
associated despots. 

« When the insincerity of the King became so notorious that the 
Legislative Body found it impossible to secure liberty without depriv- 
ing him of his power, and in mere despair were compelled to convert 
France into a Republic, the people were called upon to elect a Con- 
vention, with sufficient powers to create a Republican Constitution. 

Isnard was elected to this Convention, and in the first stx months was . 
one of its most conspicuous, and at the same time, in his principles, 
one of its most mederate Members. 

‘ He was considered as the chief of the party of the Jederalists, 
which was, however, wo more than a ramification v that of the Gi- 
ronde. Prom motives of policy he warmly opposed the King’s trial ; 
and prophetically anticip ate + WH the evils of which that event has been 
partly a consequence. Will you, said he, for the sake of the blood of 
one mait, involve youl oF vy in a war of ten years? duration, cause the 
death of three militons of our brethren, and ¢ sil iea nulliaves of pro- 

wd ? 

} ‘ After the King’s execution, and that Ei ighand a and Spain had 
engaged 1 in the war, Isnard exc laimed in the Con ver iiion mee die is 
cast; our lot is liberty or exteriniaalion £: Impressed with this opinion, 
he wrote an cloquent and pathetic exhortation to the people, the 
armies, and the popular societies, urging them to persevere in the 
war, for that in a war of freemen agan ist slaves, the former could 
have little to apprehend. 

‘ ae the fatal 31st of May, the day on which the violent Demago- 

» Robespierre, Danton, and Marat, viclated the sanctuary ” of 
oe Saiceadl Representation, Isnard was President of the Conven- | 
tion. His friends had apprised him of the expected commotion ; | 
and some of his party had moved that measures of defence should be 
taken to preserve the integrity of the Legislature. In this critical 

situation 
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situation it was that he made the heroic declaration—* Let them as- 
sault me 3 let them surround me with their daggers; I will, notwithstand- 


ing, remain at my post, and dic covered with glory, as a faithful repre- 
sentative £’’ 


‘ The sacrifice of one life would, however, have availed nothing ; 
the measures of the Mountain were too prompt and vigorous to be 
resisted. It was fortunate for Isnard that he made his escape. His 
Jast words on this memorable day were intended to deprecate the mis« 
chiefs which he foresaw as the consequence—the astonished traveller 
shall inquire, said he, on what part of the Seine Paris existed. Being 
exiled, as well as Petion, Louvet, Buzot, and others of the same 
party, he was obliged to conceal himself nearly fifteen months in 
the house of a friend, in one of the inland departments. In this 
period it was generally supposed that he had perished or emigrated, 
and the Terrorists gave out that he had stabbed himself. When, 
after the gth of Thermidor, he wrote a letter to the President Rew- 
bell, asking leave to take his seat again in the Convention, a sudden 
ecstacy of joy burst through the hall, the Members exclaiming —Our 
: colleague, Isnard, is come back from the other world ! 

‘ Isnard took no active part during the remainder of the session of 
the Convention. Ina mission to the Department of the Bouches du 
Rhone, such had been the mischiefs perpetrated by terrorism, that 
he found himself inadequate to repair the evils which he every where 
witnessed. Under the new Constitution, he contmued, during one 
session, a Member of the Council of Five Hundred. In this As- 
sembly he spoke but once, and his speech was an apology for his 
silence: When Simeon was accusing the Jacobins of the South— 


il \ 6 My heart also bleeds, said he, but since, in this Assembly, I can only 
| speak to rocks, I choose rather to be silent.”’ 


It was not worth while to insert the name of Voltaire, to 
talk of him so little and so ill. 





Tay. 
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Art. III. The Life of Bianca Capello, Wife of Francesco de Medici, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 'Trauslated from the German Original of 


J. P. Siebenkces. Sy C. Ludger. 12mo. pp. 200. 38. sewed. 
Lee and Hurst. 1997. 


WE have already offered some strictures on Mr. Noble’s 


Memoirs of the Medici *; and this work will andeceive 


the public with respect to some of the characters that were 
misrepresented by him. It was originally composed in German 
by M. Siebenkees, a resident at Venice, and was completed in 
the year 1789. ‘That all-pervading industry of research, which 
| characterises the German inquirers, is a prominent feature of 





the composition. Besides the printed chronicles, the almost 
inaccessible archives of Venice, and the libraries and hoarded 
manuscripts of Florence, have been ransacked for every frags 
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ment of correspondence or document that might clucidate a 
jact, or authenticate a date, relative ro the heroine Bianca Ca- 
pelo, What remain: conjectural is given as conjecture; and 
the united information is put together with orderly plainness, 
‘and without an ambiguous phrase or an oracular philosophic 
reflection. Jn short, the author belongs to the old and honest 
school of historians, whose object was truth, and whose writ- 
ings, by a natural consequence, infused into society the love of 
morals and of quiescence.—Lhe translator has properly exe- 
cuted his ollice. 
In one circumstance, however, we apprehend our careful 
| author to be mistaken; namely, in the substitution of Don 
Antonio. It is far more probable that this young man was 
really a son of the Grand Duke by Bianca, and that the proofs 
of his spuriousness were an after-contrivance of the friends of 
Ferdinando, who might have reagon to be jealous of his po- 
pularity at Florence; than that Bianca should have invented 
a pregnancy, when no worldly advantage was likely to result 
from the deceit. ‘The present author thus tells the story : 


¢ Phe plan, upon which the execution of her future political exist- 
ence was to be established, developed itself a year after the death of 
the Grand-duke Cosme. She had long since prepared every thing, 
that could answer her ends, and particularly chosen those persons, 
on whtose seerecy she could rely. Both male and female agents were 
in her pay, and assisted her, either in deceiving the publick, or in 
canvassing and executing her scheme. Each individual of this asso- i 
ciation knew the part, he had to act, but the whole economy of tlre 

ot was upknown ta them all. ‘his secret was intrusted to none 
but to Bianca’s most intimate chambermaid, Joanna Santi, who ar- 
ranged and conducted the whole. T’his woman had singled out se- 
veral pregnant women of the lower class in different parts of Florence ; 
without either these women, or those who were employed in obsery- 
ing them, knowing any thing of Santi’s intentions. At the close 
of the year 1575 every thing was sufficiently prepared, and Bianca 
caused the report of her pregnancy to be circyiated. During all this 
| time, and till the very critical point of execution, Bianca’s conduct 
was so circumspect, and she acted the part of a pregnant woman so 
naturally, as to deceive, not only the prince, whose raptures were 
boyndless, but likewise every unbiassed person about her. On the 
29th of August 1576 one of the women, who had thus been pointed 
out, was delivered of a son. Santi had no sooner received this intel- 
ligence, but she caused both the mother and child to be conveyed tq 
a house of Bianca’s. There she paid a visit to the woman, and 
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under the pretence of shewing the boy to somebody in the adjacent 
room, took him from his mother’s side, and sent him in the night | 
to the mansion of her mistress, to be kept there till the hour appro- 


priated for the fraudulent transaction. 

¢ During the whole day Bianca feigned the symptoms of a woman 
in labour, and the Grand-duke, who fever left her a minute, waited 
| with 
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with Impatience for her delivery. But this critical event was pro- 
tracted so late in the night, that the prince, worn out with fatigue 
and anxiety, found himself obliged to withdraw for a short time, and 
left nobody for her assistance but his physicians, whom she likewise 
contrived to send away. No sooner was she left with her confiden- 
tial friends, but the news came, that she had been deliver ed of a son. 
Francesco had just laid down, when the messenger arrived with the 
intelligence. Intoxicated with joy, he immediately hastened to 
Bianca; recetved the boy 1 in his arms, called hin his son, and gave 
him the name of Antonio, in compliment to St. Anthony, who, le 
believed, had been propitious to the prayers of his favourite. 

« Bianea could not expect, that her stratagem should remam con- 
cealed, whilst there existed any one, that knew of it. She therefore 
contrived to rid herself of them in the most cruel manner; so that 
they were all either murdered, drowned in the Arnos or some way: 
or other dispatched. ‘The real mother, as soon as Santi had taken 
the child frem her, was conveyed to Bologna by Garzi, a physician, 
in the pay of Bianca, without being ever - made acquainted with the 
fate of her infant. Some time afterwards her conductor, on the 
point of death, revealed to her the whole transaction, and cieiduel 
her against Dianca’s machinations. ‘This uuhappy woman, not 
thinking herself sate at —— wandered all over Italy under an 
assumed name, during twelve years, till the demise of Bianca, when 
at the jubilee she hamuned her situation in a confession to a Bolog- 
sf€se pr lest, reqgue sting him to obtain leave fi 20r her return to Florence 
from Francesco’s successor, the Grand-duke Ferdinando. The wet- 
sturse and another waiting-w oman, who likewise knew part of the 
i secret, were |precepetated into the Arno. joanna Santi a year after 
the transaction was dismissed by Bianca and sent to Bologna; but 
on her passage over the Apennines she was assaulted by a set of dis- 
yuised bandstti, who wounded her with several musket-shots. She 
however arrived alive at Bologna, where she made an authentic de- 
elar ration: of every thing she knew of this affair, aud of the violent 
death of all those, who had any knowledge of it. She declaved, 
that she took her murderers for banditti, hired by Biarica, who, fears 
ing lest she should réveal her secret, had determiied upon her assas- 
sination. ‘This deposition was forwarded to Cardinal Ferdinaudo, 
who however during Bianca’s life never mede use of it against her. 

‘ Thus the stratagem was made publick by the very means, 
which had been adopted to keep it sceret. But before the sad 
SCENES, which ‘it occasioned, had taken place, several persons had 
suspected the fraud. Notwith: istanding Bianca had arranged every 
thing with the greatest art to deceive the eyes of the observer, yet 
she had not entirely escaped the watchfulness of the shysicians. 
‘These men had remarked, that some of the symptoms of a woman 
in labour, which Bianca had oki ited, were not quite natural; they 
had takes umbracve, and their doubts had reac hed the ears of the 
Grand-duke.—Francesco soon received notice from different quarters, 
that he had been imposed upon; but all proved to no effect. He 
could not think of the possibility at a dece} ption, and lis joy i In have 
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the business, but on the contrary publickly acknowledged Don Ans 
tonio as his offspring. Bianca had, on her part, used every effort to 
endear the child to him. Letters are yet extant in the archives of 
Florence, which she caused him to write to his supposed father, when 
he was scarcely two years old.——This is indeed but a trifling circum- 
stance in itself, but it evidently shews, how artfully she seized upon 
every opportunity of an the prince’s affections for the boy. 

« She was not ignorant of the suspicion, with which some per. 
sons had endeavoured to inspire the Grand-duke against her. She 
had either been informed of it by the common report of the town, 
or Francesco had himself acquainted her with some of the accusa- 
tions, which had been lodged against her. Be that as it will; she 
must in either case be sensible, that her fraud could not remain a se- 
cret, and hence she herself confessed the whole transaction to him a 
few years after the event. In this manner she probably meant to 
avoid the dangers, which might have befallen her, had the prince re- 
ceived the convincing ern of her guilt from a stranger. She was 
not mistaken in this, for Francesco’s attachment was not in the least 
lessened by it, and he persisted in claiming the boy as his own 
child.’ | 

Who does not feel the great improbability of this strange 
statement ° 

We read with satisfaction, and conviction, the proofs pro- 
duced by M. Siebenkees that Bianca did not die by poison, 
but of the consequences of a dropsical complaint. ‘The suspi- 
cions excited during her last illness, that she was meditating to 
feign a pregnancy and delivery, in order to govern after her 
husband’s death in the name ef her child, would easily pro- 
voke the accusation that her original pregnancy also had been 
fictitious. ‘The slight shewn to her remains by the Cardinal is 
a strong proof that he had no hand in her death: the poisoner 
would have betrayed no enmity. 

Meisner, a distinguished German novellist, has funda 
mentally altered this romantic history into a fine novel, from 
which some extracts occur in a recent English production. 


Tay, 
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Art. 1V. Miscellanies ; or, Literary Recreations. By I. D’ Israeli. 
8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1796. 

Ra writer of entertaining mzscel/anies is a more important 

character in human society, than the pride of erudition 
may be willing to allow. It has hitherto been customary to 
value an author, in proportion to the duration of time through 
which the interest of his compositions is to extend; and those 
are called the great writers who are read in every age by a 
dozen persons, and are unknown in every age to the multitude. 
Surely, however, it would not be less just to adopt, as the stand- 


ard of mensuration, the extent of space through which the interest 
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of a composition is to prevail, —to weigh off the mass of con 
temporery against the mass of successive readers,~=and to assign 
the same quontity of value to the tutor of three brothers, as to 
the preceptor of the grandfather, the father, and the son. On 
this plan of appreciation, the dispersers of knowlege may chal- 
lenge competition with the discoverers of truth; and the amusers 
of the toilette and the tea-table may contend for the myrtle 
with the supposed sources of classical pastime. 

The characteristic merit of the author of the work before us 
consists in a vivacity and brilliancg of style, mottled with anti- 
thesis and spangled with allusion ; in a tiptoe wit, dancing and 
balancing on the brink of conceit; and in an universal fami- 
liarity with the minor chronicles of literature, and with the subor- 
dinate feuds and private anecdotes of its heroes. His present 
volume commences with dissertations on Miscellanies, on Pro- 
fessors of Art, and on Style. On the latter subject, he well de- 
‘fends the importance of peculiarity, and prefers the mannerist 
in style to the man of routine. In an Essay on Historical Cha- 
racters, he favours the opinion that they are mostly false repre- 
sentations of nature; ideal substitutions of a consistent dra- 
matic non-entity, for the less marked and imperfect creatures 
of real life. 

In the chapter on Prefaces, the following anecdote occurs : 

‘ It would appear that there is no lie, to which a Prefacer is not 
tempted. I pass over the commodious Prefaces of Dryden, which 
were ever adapted to the poem, and not to poetry, to the author, and 
not to literature. The boldest Preface-har was Aldus Manutius, who 
haviag printed an edition of Aristophanes, first published in the Pre. 
face, that Saint Chrysostom was accustomed to place this comic poet 
under his pillow, that he might always have his works at hand. As in 
that age, a saint was supposed to possess every human talent, good 
taste not excepted, Aristophanes thus recommended became a general 
favourite. "Che anecdote lasted for near two centuries ; and what wag 
of greater consequence to Aldus, quickened the sale of hig Aristo. 
phanes. It was at length detected by Menage; and Monnoye, the 
commentator of Baillet, observes, that it is proper to undeceive the 
world respecting this ingenious invention of the Prefacer of Aristo. 
phanes.’ 

The next dissertation concerns Diaries, and Self-biography. 
We are doubtial whether the latter ward be legitimate : it is 
not very usual in English to employ hybrid words partly Saxdn 
and partly Greek: yet autobiography would have seemed pe- 
dantic.—Uhe account of Dennis the critic well describes, we ap- 
prehend, the English Zoilus.—-In the comparison of Erudition 
with Philosophy, Mr. d'lsraeli introduces the new word Erudit, 
as more convenient than the ciccumlocution, maz of erudition : if 
the innovation be allowable, the phrase ought, perhaps, like 
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virtuoso, literate, dilettante, to have been borrowed from the Ita 
han. 

‘Fhe recommendation of Poetical Opuscula contains nothing 
very new, except the remark that our literature is in want of 
such things. Does Prior, do the anthologies of Dodsley, 
Pearch, &c. &c. supply nothing of this kind? 

The Disquisition on a cant phrase, the Enlightened Public, ig 
fraught with good sense: we shall extract from it the follow: 
ing observations : 

¢ He who thinks, will perceive in every enlightened nation, threé 
kinds of people ; af inconsiderable number instructed by reason, a and 


glowing with humanity ; a countless multitude, barbaroas and igno- 
rant, intolerant and inhospitable ; and a vacillating people with some 


‘reason and humanity, but with great prejudices, at once the half- 


echoes of philosophy, and the adherents of popular opinion. Car 
the public be denominated enlizhtened ? Take an extensive view among 
the various orders of society, and observe how folly still wantens in’ 
the vigour of youth, and "prejudice still stalks in the stubbornness of 
age. | 

‘ To trace the human mind as it exists in people, would be’ 
the only method to detect this fallacious expression. The unenlight- 
ened- numbers, who are totally uninfiuenced by the few, live in a foul 
world of their own creation. The moral arithmetician, as he looks 
for the sum total of the unenlightened public, must resemble the al- 
gebraist, who riots in incalculable quantities, and who smiles at the 
tiniple savage, whose arithmetic extends not further than the number 
of three. 

‘ Ina metropolis, we contemplate the human mind in ail it’s in- 
flections. If we were to judge of men by the condition of their 
minds, (which perhaps 1 is the most impartial manner of judgiug) we 
should not consult the year of their birth, to date their ages; and an 
intellectual register m light be drawn up, on a totally different plan 
from our parochial ones. A person may, according to the vulgar 
era, be in the maturity of life, when by our philosophical epécha he 
is born in the tenth century . That degree of mind which re -gulated 
the bigotry of a monk in the middle ages, may be discovered in a 
modern rector. An adventurous spirit in a red coat, who is almost 
as desirous (to use the wit of South) to receive a kiss from the mouth 
of a cannon, as from that of his mistress, belongs to the age of 
chivalry, and if he should compose verses, and be maguificently pro- 
digal, he is a gay and noble troubadour. A sarcastic philosopher, 
who instructs his fellow citizens, and retires from their society, is a 
contemporary with Diogenes ; and he who, reforming the world, 
graces instruction with amenity, may be placed in the days of Plato. 
Our vulgar politicians must be arranged among the Roundheads and 
Olivers, and ‘l'om Paine himself 1s so very ancieut as to be a contem- 
porary of Shimei. The result of our calculations would be, that the 
enlightened public form an inconsiderable number. 

‘ It must however be confessed, that what know ledge has been ac- 
cumulated by modern philosophy, cannot easily perish; the art of 
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printing has imparted stability to our intellectual structures, in what 
depends on the mechanical preservation. Human science can no 
more be annihilated by an Omar. A singular spectacle has, there- 
fore, been exhibited; and it is sometimes urged by those who con- 
template, with pleasing astonishment, the actual progress of the 
human mind, as a proof of the immutability of truth, that in the 
present day, every enlightened individual, whether he resides at Paris, 
at Madrid, or at London, now thisks alike; no variation of cli- 
mate, no remoteness of place, not even nations prejudices, more 
variable and more remote than cither, destroy that unanimity of 
opinion, which they feel on certain topics essential to human 
welfare. 

* This appears to be a specious argument in favour of the enlight- 
ened public. But we should recollect, that this unanimity of opi- 
nion, which so frequently excites surprise, is owing to their deriving 
their ideas from the same sources; at Paris, at Madrid, and at Lon- 
don, the same authors are read, ‘and, therefore, the same opinions 
are formed. 

‘ Thus we account for this unanimity of opinion; and we may now 
reasonably enquire if [whether] unanimity of opinion always indicates 
perinanent tri uth ? It is certain that very extravagant opinions were once 
universally received; it becomes not an individual to affirm that some 
of our modern opinions are marvellously extravagant ; we must leave 
them for the decision of posterity. We may, bedwves, say to the 
ereatest genius, look at what your equals have done, and observe 
how frequently they have erred. Reflect, that whenever an Aris- 
totle, a Descartes, and a Newton appeared, they formed a new epo- 
cha in the annals of human knowledge ; it is not unreasonable to add 
one, among your thousand conjectures, and say, that their future 
rivals may trace new connections, and collect new facts, which 
may tend to annihilate the systems of their predecessors. Is 
not opinion often local, and ever disguised by custom? is not 
what we call truth often error? and are not the passions and ideas 
of men of so very temporary a nature, that they scarce endure 
with their century ? This wi Pre public may discover that 
their notions become > and that with new systems of know: 
ledge, and new modes of existence, their books may be closed 
for their successors, and ole cone’ by the curious of a future 
creneration, as we now examine Aristotle and Descartes, Aristo- 
phanes and Chaucer. Our learning may no more be their learning, 
than our fashions will be their fashions. Every thing in this world is 
fashion. 

‘ It may also be conjectured, that amidst the multitude of future 
discoveries, the orig ‘nal authors of our own age, the Newtons and 
the Lockes, may have their conceptions become so long familiariseds 
as to be incorp« orated with the novel discoveries, 2s truths so incon- 
testible, that very few shail even be acquainted with their first dis- 
coverers. It would therefore appear, that the j justness, as well as 
the extravagance of our authors, are alike inimical to their future 
celebrity.’ : 


Rev. Dec. 1797- Dd In 
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In pleading for the liberty of the press, the following admirable 
observation occurs: 


¢ A virtuous monarch, like a virtuous author, will consider the 
freedom of the press as tne organ of his people’s felicity; for by 
that organ alone can the voice of truth resound to his throne. He 
will respect the language of the philosopher; and he will leave ca- 
lumniators to the fate of all calumny ; a fate smiliar to those, who 
having overcharged their arms, with the fellest mentions, find, that 
oe death they intended for others, only in bursting, annihilates them- 
selves,” 


“The essays on Reading and on Poetical Expression are not, in 
eur apprehension, altogether fortunate: that on Aabituating 
ourselves to an individual pursuit contains good advice. On Li- 
terary Genius, Literary Industry, the Influence of Climate, and 
Novelty, the author displays his manner more advantageously 
than his mind. Not so on the Influence of the Female Character; 
which chapter is written in a way more remote from affecta- ! 
tion, and more replete with delicate and correct observations, 
than most others. ‘The author is hostile to what he calls the 
alliance betaveen Isve and religion. What he says on this subject 
is very striking and entertaining: but we apprehend that he 
carries his hostility too far. Lhe late Mr. Stuart (commonly 
styled ‘* Athenian Stuart”) used to ask the following question 
aud throw out the following idéas: Why should not our 
churches admit the masterpieces of art, and encourage the pub- 
Jic imagination to embody the heroes of our religion in the \ 
finest forms of ideal beauty?” ‘ Perfect abstraction,” he would 
observe, ** is impossible. ‘Vhe real object of pious contemplation 
and of worship must for ever (he thought) be a sensible image, 
the sound of a word, the form of a word, or the shape of some 
natural object—with which those trains of sentiment are associ- 
ated that describe its attributes.” ‘his we leave for the spe- 
culation of the curious reader, who will perhaps agree with our 
late ingenious friend, that ** we may as well recur for the sub- 
tratum of association to the chizel of Phidias or to the pencil 
of Michael Angelo, as te the mystical name of the Cabalists. 
Piety or impiety consists in associating benevolent or malevo- 
lent attributes with the object of adoration; not in choosing 
between an idea of the ear or of the eye.” 

In the Dissertation concerning French and English Poetry, there 
is not enough of specific comparison. However Racine may 
have spoiled his Greek plays by the introduction of that con- 
ventional gallantry which was so repugnant io antient manners, 
his Athalie, at least, approaches to a faultless combination of 
sublimity, regularity, aud pathos. 
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On the whole, we have been much amused and gratified 
by the perusal of this Miscellany. We have, for a number 
of years past, noticed with attention the successive publica- 
tions of this lively and sensible writer, from his out-set in 
the walks of literature; and it is but justice to observe, with 
respect to his general merit, that his progress has been marked 
by improvement. 

It may seem singular if we take no notice of the Preface to 
this volume, and equally singular to notice last that which is 
presented first: but the Preface is itself peculiar, and may 
justify peculiarity in regard to it. After a few introduce 
tory remarks on the subject of his own work, the author 
observes that ‘ the opposite opinions of periodica} critics 
have afforded him some amusement, some instruction, and 
some indignation; and, in want of a subject for this Pre- 
face, that of their character may not be uninteresting to 
the lover of literature.” Many may dispute the necessity of 
making out a Preface: but Mr. D’Israeli is a warm advocate 
for Prefaces, and therefore he was resolved to form one—out 
of Reviews and Reviewers, wanting another subject. We 
must confess that in this discussion he has many shrewd and 
just observations, and that he appears to have, in several re- 
spects, a due conception of the office of a Reviewer: but he, 
as well as others, seems alive to all the (unavoidable) defects 
of a periodical publication, and to all the requisites for it, 
but insensible to the difficultics attending it—opposing its ex- 
cellence, obstructing even its mediocrity, in regard to talents 
in all branches, impartiality on all occasions, and consistency 
on every point. It is not our intention, however, to review 
this review of ourselves. As our business, indeed, is to cri- 
ticise writers, we cannot be angry if writers criticise us ;— 
banc veniam petimus damusque vicissim ; and our opinions, together 
with the hypercriticisms of any who may chuse to attack us, 
are alike at the bar of the public. Before that tribunal, then, 
we leave the remarks of Mr. D’[sraeli; neither depressed by 
his disparagement in certain respects of all literary journals, 
nor elevated by the praise which, in some instances, he has TT 
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Art. V. A Descriptive Sketch of the present State of Vermont, one of 
the United States of America. By J. A. Graham, L..L.D. late 
Lieutenart-Colonel in the Service of the above State.~ 8vo. 
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6 Renw wotk is distributed into a series of letters addressed to ' 
the Duke of Montrose, which might have been called, 


with equal propriety, chapters or sections ; for they have no- 
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thing epistolary excepting the address and subscription, which 
are constantly used and unnecessarily repeated. 

Dr. G. is a determined panegyrist not only of his country 
but of himself; his spirited portrait, his claim of consangui- 
nity to the noble house of Montrose, and the cause of the aca- 
demical honour conferred on him, are proofs of the self-satisfac- 
tion with which he anticipates the universality of his work : 

¢ Should the following pages ever find their way into other lan- 
guages, it will increase my satisfaction ; as other nations will then see 
a Republican’s sentiments of freedorh secured to him by the equal 
laws of England: and contemplate, with astonishment, the opening 


scenes of grandeur and importance traced out by Providence on the 


immense continent of the new world: a world, on whose greatness, 


at a future period, must depend, in a greater or less degree, the 
councils, the safety, if not the fate of the rest of the globe.’ 


We were before ignorant that degrees were so promptly 
given even to eminent strangers: § During my stay in London, 
the Principals of the Royal College of Aberdeen, being informed 
of my arrival in England, were pleased to confer on me a Doc- 
tor’s degree of the Civil and Canon Laws, and sent a diploma 
to London accordingly.’ P. 9. 

It is an axiom with most political writers, that the true 
wealth of any country is the proportionate extent of popula- 
tion. To an insidious attempt, therefore, to promote the emi- 
gration of English subjects to América, we feel it our duty to 
oppose eons ” objection which is warranted by experience. 
Many who, from a love of change or disgust, originating in 
opinions concerning religion or politics, hastened to * the new 
world,” have experimentally discovered that solitude, or at most 
the intercourse with imperfect society y, cannot confer happiness 
on enlarged and cultivated minds. ‘Lhe labourer or mechanic 
may there find his situation improved by increased wages. Ame- 
rica niay be the poor man’s country : but the man of affluence, 
refinement, or learning, will know how to appreciate the more 
matured state of societv, in which the power of communica- 
tion is the great cause of reciprocal happiness. To be master 
of a desert, to establish a colony, and to build a town, may 
fill the mind with dreains of beneficence highly flattering to an 
individual; who, when he his put his theories in practice, will 
probably find that he has sacrificed the solid comforts of his 
fortune, and the advantages of rational intercourse, to a pain- 
ful pre-eminence. 

‘The subject opens in the third Letter: 


¢ Vermont is one of the United States of America, bounded on 
the North by Canada; on the Lest by the river Connecticut, which 


divides it from New Hampshire 3 on the South by Massachusetts ; and 
13 on 
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on the West by New York. It 1s about 155 miles long, and 60 
broad: situated between 42°, 44°, and 45°, of North Latitude ; and 
between 1° 43’, and 3° 36 of Last Longtitude from the Meridian af 
Philadelphia ; «ad is divided into eleven counties, to wit, Bennington, 
Rutland, Windham, Windsor, Addison, Chittenden, Orange, Culedonia, 
Franklin, Essex, and Orleans. 

‘ A chain of high mountains, running North and South, divides 
this State nearly in the centre, between the river Connecticut, and 
Jake Champlain. 

‘ The height of the land is generally from 20 to 30 miles from 
the river, and about the same distance from the New York line. 

‘ The natural growth upon this mountain are hemlock, pine, spruce, 
and other evergreens, hence it has always a green appearance, and on 
this account has obtained the descriptive name of Vermont, from the 
French, Verd-AMont, Green ATountcin. 

‘ On some high parts of this mountain, snow lies till May, and 
sometimes until July. The country is generally hilly, but not rocky ; 
it is finely watered ; the soil is very fertile, and there is not a better 
climate in the world. The inhabitants are about 120,000. The 
bulk of them are emigrants from Connecticut and Massachus- 
setts. 

‘ The principal towns are Bennington, Rutland, and Windsor. The 
General Assembly hold their sessions alternately at Rutland and 
Windsor.’ 

We are next made acquainted with the constitution of Ver- 
mont, the house of representatives, general assembly of the 
state, supreme executive power, the laws, eouncil of censors, 


courts of judicature, and the militia. 
In his description of Benington, the capital of the county 
of the same name, the author calls the Bouses, * magnificent 


and elegant ?’ 


‘ Mr. Afoses Robinson has a superb brick house in Bennington, as 
also Mr. F. Robinson. Mr. Dewey, and Mr. Smith, have very elegant 
wood houses; but for real taste in Architecture, Mr. Titchenor’s wood 
house is the best laid out and executed, according to the size of it, 
of any in the County.—His chimney pieces and hearths are of a 
beautiful clouded marble, as highly polished as any I have seen in 
London ; and to his further honour be it spoken, Mr. Titchenor ase 
sured me that most of these were executed by his own hands.’ 


A monotonous style of panegyric prevails, whatever be the 
topics, whether men or things ;—the land flows with milk and 
honey ; and the £ leading families and characters,’ individually 
noticed, are, as Marc Anthony says, ‘all honourable men ;”— 
who, in a very great proportion, practise the law. 

From the last letter only we learn the immediate cause of 
Dr. Graham’s visit to England, as agent of the Episcopal Church 
of Vermont, to the society for propagating the gospel in fo- 
reign parts: 
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€ In Religious Concerns, the first and most important obligation on 
man is obedience to his Maker. The peace of our minds depends so 
essentially on this, as that every man should be left to his full and 
perfect liberty, and to follow the dictates of his own conscience in 
.all his communications with the Deity. 

‘ The inhabitants of Vermont have adopted this principle in its 
fullest extent. Some of them are Episcopalians, others ave Congrega- 
tionalists some are of the Presbyterian, others of the Baptist persua- 
sion ; and some are Unitarians, while others again are Friends, com- 
monly called Quakers. As they all, at times, stand in need of cach 
other’s assistance in the common concerns of lite ; so are they all per- 
suaded, that the Government has nothing to do with their particular 
and distineu:shi ng tenets. It is not barely ¢oleration, but equality in 
this respect, which the people of Vermont aim at. Their ideas are, 
that no one party shall have any power to make laws or forms obhi- 
gatory on another ; that each denomination may lay themselves under 
what covenants and civil contracts they please ; but that Government 
shall not know any distinction between them: and that all profes- 
sions shall enjoy equal liberty, without any legal pre-eminence 
whatever. 

é Peace, quietness, and prosperity to the State, are the result of 
this religious freedom of opinion. No man is chosen to, or excluded 
from, civil offices, on account of his particular religious sentiments. 
The Clergy of the several denominations have no chance of assuming 
any power but among their own party. The people are under no obli- 
gation to support any teachers, but what they chuse to lay themselves under, 
by special contract entered into between the pastor and his flock :—aneither 
can any civil advantages be gained or lost, by belonging to one denomination 
rather then to another. 

‘ The causes of, and motives to, contention, being thus tak 
away, eine < can scarcély remain any improper circumstance to in- 
fluence men in their respective opinions. In this eguaitty of all par- 
ties, religious professions become what they always ought to be—not 
matters of gain, honour, or civil distinctions; but of sentiment, 
persuasion, and conscience. 

‘ The settlement aud support of the Ministers of Religion, has been 
assisted and encouraged by the Government. The earliest grants of 
Jands in this State, were made by BenninG Wentworth, Governor 
of New-Hampsiire. This Gentleman was of the communion of the 
Church ee In the grants of land that were made by him there 
were three rights in each township reserved forrcligious purposes. One 
to the Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts ; one for 
a glcbe, designed for the use of an Episcopal Clergy ; and a third 
for the first setiled Minister, intended for his private property, to en- 
gouraze the settlement of a Minister in the then new Plantations. 
In the grants of L’ownships which have been made by the Govern- 
ment of V7 ermont, two rights have been reserved for the support of a 
Clergy : one for a parsonage, designed for the maintenance of a Mi- 
nister, and unalienable from that } purpose ; another to become the 
property, and designed to encourage the settlement of the first Mi- 
hister, This right accrues to the first Clergyman who is settled in the 
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Town, of whatsoever profession he may be. The salary of the Mi- 
nister ariseth wholly from the special contract entered mto between 
him and the people. ‘These contracts are altogether voluntary : but 
when made, py a law passed October 18, 1787 , are considered as 
being of equal force and obligation as any other; but no persons of 
a different denomination are affected by them. “The Law has no 
particular reference to any sects, but considers them all as having a 

right to make what covenants they please, with the mi sister of their 
own choice, and being of course bound, by their own act, to fulfil 
such covenant. 

‘ No embarrassments have attended any of the grants of land, 
which have been made for religious purposes, but those designed for 
A _s ; and those made to. the Society for propagating the gospel 
in foreign parts. In many of the towns there were no Episcopal 
cl. ergyme n, nor any incumbent to take the char ge of the glebe lots. 
The Society have not concerned themselves about the lands which 
were granted tothem. Both these rights have remained unimproved 
and uncultivated, except where individuals have gained possession of 
them ; and-it has hota. a great disadvantage to the State, to have 
such tracts of land lying waste. It has repeatedly been a matter of 
consideration in the General Assembly » What ought to be done with 
these lands. Instead of coming to any decision upon the matter, in 
October 1787, the General Assembiy passed an act, authorizing the 
Select men of the several towns, to take care of, and to improve, 
the glebe and socicty lands for the space of seven years ; and to ap- 
ply the incomes to the improvement of the lands, those excepted, 
which were in the possession of an Episcopal Minister. 

¢ This Law had been, for a considerable time, but little attended 
to; till at length the Episcopal Church applied, by their agent, to 
the venerable Society, in London, for propagating the gospel in foreign 
es praying the Society to relinquish their rights to those lands in 
their favour; but the venerable Society declined making any such 
relinquishment. In the meantime, the General Assembly took upon 
themselves the night of sequestrating such lands, and appropriating 
them to the use of Public Schools and Literary Institutions: by 
which the primary intention of the Grantor (his Majesty’s Governor 
of New-Hampshire ) was defeated ; and by which the a Church 


have lost the benefit originally intended for them.’ 

This volume is recommended by much typographical ele- 
gance, and vignettes well engraven on wood, in the manner of 
Bewick; a portrait of the author, also, as we have already 
mentioned, is prefixed ; and though we found it necessary to 
object to the work in some particulars, it presents interesting 
information to the inquirer concerning the present state of 
America. 
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Arr. Vi. History of the Original Constitution of Parliaments, from 
the Time of the Britons to the preseut Day; shewing their Dura- 
tion and Mode of Election, the various Innovations and Altera- 
tions which have taken place in the State of the Representation 
of the People in the Reigns of the several Kings and Queens of 
England, the Periods at which Cities and Boroughs respectively 
first sent Members; the Times of their discontinuing to exercise 
that Privilege, their Restoration, &c. to which is added the pre- 
sent State cf the Representation ; containing an impartial Account 
of the several Contests which took place at the last Election, 
Names of Proprietors and Patrons of Boroughs, contradictory 
Rights of Election, Charters and Local Privileges, Number of 
Voters, State of Factions in Cities and Boroughs, &c. By 
T. H.B. Oldfield, Author of the History of Boroughs. 8vo. 
pp- 548. 73. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 


6 Bae ample title-page is of itself an analysis of the contents 

of the work ; the object of which is to prove the absolute 
necessity of reform in the second great council of the nation. 
The present system of parliamentary representation is demon- 
strated to be faulty, not only from the abuse of, but a total 
deviation from, the original constitution, ‘The author com- 
bats the assertion of able lawyers, ** that our parliaments were 
first held in the 4gth of Henry IIL.” by evidences that the ninth 
of the same reign was the true zra. ‘The Britons are here 
said to have convened parliaments; and the Saxon ‘¢ witena- 
gemote,” or representation of the people by the wise men, in 
preference to the ‘ mickle gemote,” or general assembly, 
affords suflicient proof of the fundamental right of universal 
suffrage. 

Every unconstitutional restriction or infringement seems 
to owe its origin to the feodal system introduced by our Nor- 
man ancestors, ‘The countics and certain cities sent four 
members each, prior to Edward I.; (a privilege reserved to 
London only;) the 23d year of whose reign exhibited the first 
partial representation of the people. 

A view of the several parliaments convened, in which the 
right of being represented during successive reigns had been 
granted or denied to different boroughs, presents us with much 
interesting information. 

The mode of choosing county members by frecholders, in- 
stead of householders, was introduced by act of parliament in 
the Sth of Henry Vi.; and the practice of electing membcrs 
for cities and boroughs by exclusive bodies, or corporations, is 
an innovation of a more modern date. Edward IV. first 
created boroughs by charter. Henry VIIL., departing from 
the precedents of his ancestors, empowered the —_—— 
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Wales to send twelve knights for the twelve counties; and 
forty of the boroughs were then privileged to elect twelve bur 
gesses by act of parliament; ‘the very mode by which the 
advocates for parliamentary reform have ‘recommended a ree 
novation or at least an amelioration of the present corrupt 
system, and which the enemies of that measure affect to de- 
precate as an innovation.’ As a corollary to his history of 
parliament under diiferent reigns, he observes : 


¢ Thus the state of the representation of the people has been suf- 
fering innovations and alterations from the forty-ninth year of Henry 
the Third, till the death of Charles the Second, including a period of 
four centuries: and now, since some boroughs are totally annihilated 
in every thing but the name, and the major part of them reduced to 
a few houses or cottages, and become the proporty of individuals, we 
are told it is never to be altered. Can there be more injustice in 
taking the right of electing members from a borough that has not a 
house, or a single inhabitant to exercise that nght, than in depriving 
the most populous towns of any representation at all? or can there 
be more danger in restoring the whole people to their just rights, 
than there is in with-holding them? i shail leave it to the ingenuity 
of the enemies of reform to resolve these questions. 

‘ Tf the exclusive right of a few boroughs to choose the represent- 
atives for the whole people of Great Britain can be defended upon 
any principle, that part of them which jas been omitted to be sum- 
moned in different reigns, and have not yet been restored, are at least 
entitled to their share in that exclusive right. If the argument of 
“* once a borough, always a borough,”’ is to be persevered in, there 
are no less than seventy of that description which have been discon- 
tinued at different periods since the commencement of the exclusive 
system, and have not so far got into favour in any of the restoring 
reigns as to get back their share of this right. Manchester and Leeds 
would then have an equal right with Midhurst and Old Sarum, which 
have neither houses nor inhabitants ; and the opponents of equal re- 
presentation would have the satisfaction of knowing that their own 
system, as far as it goes, had the merit of being compleat.’ 

It is asserted that the House of Commons, even since the 
passing of the Grenville Act, which: established committees for 
the decision of contested elections on petition, have varied so 
frequently in their judgments concerning the same point, as 
to leave the real power and extent of franchises in ‘their ori- 
ginal obscurity. 

The account of Crick/ade introduces the following pertinent 
reflections : 


‘ This borough was convicted of the most gross and general 
corruption before a committee of the house of commons in 1782, 
on the petition of Samuel Petric, Esq. against the return of 
Paul Beniield, Esq. and Sir John Macpherson; on which occa- 
sion an act of parliament was passed to disqualify those electors 

who 
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who had.aceepted bribes, and to extend the right of voting for the 
futu~+ to the free-holders of the several hundreds of Highworth, 
Staple, Cricklade, Kingsbridge, and Malmesbury. This act has 
operated as an effectual check to corruption in this borough, as it has 
also doné at Shoreham in Sussex, where a similar act has had the 
same effect, and is an incontrovertible proof that a parliamentary re- 
form, upon the most liberal and extensive basis, would effectually 


‘eradicate that systematic corruption which has for so many years ob- 


tained the overwhelming influence of the boroughs, and now 
threatens the destruction of the whole political fabric. This is the 
infected spring that contaminates all the branches, and infuses its 
deadly poison into the heart of the constitutton. ‘The time, however, 
seems to be rapidly approaching that will unite all opinions upon the 
immediate necessity of. restoring the representative system to its ori- 
ginal purity,’ 


Of the shameless bribery and peculation so successfully 
practised, we have two notorious instances : 


‘ Shaftesbury.—It is no part of the plan of this work to enter into 
the system of bribery practised in any of the boroughs, as it would 
be injustice to mark out any particular place when that practice 
is become so general: and those who are in possession of the mode 
of bribing voters ia one or two cases may apply it to all the rest, and 
he will not be very incorrect in his knowledge of the whole. 

¢ In 1774, Sir Thomas Rumbold, and Sir Francis Sykes, two 
nabobs, were returned to represent this borough. A petition was 
presented by Hans Wintrop Mortimer, Esq. complaiming that the 
two sitting members, by themselves and their agents, had been guilty 
of many gross and notorious acts of bribery and corruption. 

« It appeared in evidence, on the trial of this petition, that money 
to the amount of several thousand pounds had been given among the 
voters, in sums of twenty cuineas a nian, and that the persons who 
were intrusted with the disbursement of this money, and who were 
ahiefly the magistrates of the town, devised very singular and absurd 
contrivances to conceal through what channel it was conveyed to the 
electors. A person, concealed under a ludicrous and fantastical dis- 
guise, and called by the name of Punch, was placed tn a small apart- 
ment, and through a hole in the door delivered out to the voters 
parce's containing twenty guineas each ; upon which they were con, 
ducted to another apartment in the same house, where they found 
another person, called Punch’s Secretary, who required them to sign 
notes for the value received: these notes were made payable to an 
imaginary character, to whom was given the name of Glenbuclet. 
Two of the witnesses swore that they had seen Punch through the 
hole in the door, and that they knew him to be Mr. Matthews, an 
alderman of the town.’— 

‘ Shoreham.—It appeared from: the defence made by the officer, 
that a majority of freemen of this borough had formed themselves 
into a society under the name of the Christian Club, and that under 
the sanction of piety and religion they made a traffic of their oaths 
and consciences, arid set the representation of the borough to sale 


to the highest bidder. 
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¢ ‘he members of the society were bound to secrecy by oaths, 
writings, bonds with large penalties, and all the ties that could 
strengthen the compact ; and they carried on their traffic by means 
of a select committee, who, under pretence of scruples of conscience, 
never appeared or voted at any election themselves; but having sold 
the borough, and received the stipulated price, they gave directions 
to the rest how to vote; awd by this complicated evasion, the em- 
ployers and their agents, having fully satisfied their consciences, 
shared the money as soon as the election was over without any scruple, 

‘ This case being proved before the committee, they reported the 
whole matter to the house: a bill was thereupon brought in to inca- 
pacitate eighty-one freemen of Shorcham by name, from voting at 
elections of members to serve in parliament, and for preventing bri- 
bery and corruption in that borough by extending the right of elec- 
tion to all the trecholders of the Rape of Bramber, one of the six 
divisions of the county of Sussex. ‘This bill was passed into a law, 
and received the royal assent the last day of that session. 

« Here is another instance of parliamentary reform, added to 
that of Cricklade, and had the right of voting been extended to the 
resident inhabitant house-holders, instead of the freeholders, it would 
have had the effect of resisting influence, .as well as corruption; but 
where the right of suffrage is annexed to property instead of persons, 
we invariably see influence prevail.’ 


From the whole we learn that, out of 558 members, 243 
are returned by the influence of, or nominated by, Peers; 15g 
by Commoners; and 22 by the Treasury; so that there are 
only one hundred and thirty-four members of the whole House freely 
and fairly elected!!! 

‘To remedythis evil, Mr. O. approves the simple but efficacious 
plan of Mr. Granville Sharp as promising superior success : 


‘ The number of houses in Great Britain are, according to the 
house-tax, twelve hundred thousand. Let these be divided into pri- 
mary assemblies, of ten each, to be denominated by their ancient 
term of tythings; each of them electing annually their conservator 
of the peace, or tything-man. Let ten of these tythings form the 
hundred court, agreeable to ancient usage, and elect annually their 
constable of the hundred. Ten of these hundreds, again, should forin 
the court of the thousand, and elect annually their Elderman or 
magistrate ; and two thousand should form the elective district to 
choose a representative for the parliament. This mode would esta- 
blish a system of representation perfectly fair and equal, and would bé 
effected without the least departure from the plan agreed upon by the 
society of the Friends of the People. It is only an organization of 

that plan upon the antient practical principles of the constitution, 
and nfight be effected in the following regular progression— 

1,200,000 house-keepers. © 
120,000 tything-men. 
12,0C0 constables. 
1,200 magistrates. 
600 representatives, 
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¢ Should'the plan for universal suffrage be adopted, the same system 
will.be equally practicable, though on a more extensive basis. ~ 

¢ The objections made by the opponents of reform, and those who 
are interested in the abuses existing under the present form of repre. 
sentation, on the ground of impracticability, are fully refuted by the 
actual existence of this excellent sy:tem, till it was overturned by 
Norman violence. It is only our obiect to recur to the original prin- 
ciples of the constitution, to purify it from its abuses and corruptions, 
and to restore it to its native beauty and splendor.’ 

The style of this performance is not unexceptionable in re- 
spect to correctness; and the author’s impartiality in some in- 
stances may be questioned : but its design and its principles are 
good. Considering the present depravity in the system of 
borough management, we cannot but allow, 

S——— Pudet hac opprobria nobis 


Et dict potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.’? p alt a 





Agr. VIL. Archeclgia, or Miscellanesus Tracts relating to Antiquity, 
&e. Vol. XII. &c. 
Article concluded from the last Month, p. 304.] 

HE 23d number of this volume is of great length, occupying 

eighty pages, and consisting of extracts from a MS. in- 
titled, “Lhe Life of Mr.Phineas Pette, one of the Master Ship- 
wrights to King James the first, drawn up by himself:” it is 
€ommunicated by the Rev.S. Denne. In the eleventh volume 
of this work, is a ** Memoir on British Naval Architecture, 
by Ralph Willet, Esq. *” ‘This gentleman very naturally intro- 
duced Mr. Pette in his memoir, and suggested that there were 
of this family persons in a regular line of descent, who were 
ship-builders of eminence in the service of the crown from the 
reign of Henry the sixth to the end of the reign of William the 
third. This conclusion he founded on an extract from the de- 
scription of the ship called ¢e Sovereign, (not Royal-Sovereign, as 
it has been sometimes styled, but Sovereign of the Sea:+,) given by 
Heywood the historian; who, having said that the prime work- 
man and overseer is Mr. Phineas Pette, adds that his ancestors 
have continued, in the same name, officers and architects in the 
royal navy for the space of two hundred yearsand upwards. Mr, 
Denne controverts this opinion, and produces some authorities 
which seem to weaken it: the name of Pette has, however, 
been Jong distinguished in these valuable exertions of human 


* Article XVIII. See also M. Rev. for Oct. 1796. vol. xxt. 
N.S. p. 152. , 

+ Mr. Denne justly suspeets another ship to be mis-named by Mr. 
Willett, viz. Afore Honour, more properly Mer Honeur—the Sea’s 
Glory or foncur. 
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ability. The farther part of the dispute we leave to be settled 
by these scientific gentlemen. Mr, Phineas Pette struggled for 
many years with the vicissitudes of human life; he was born 
in the year 1570, and appears to have died A. D. 1647. 
King James the first treated him with just respect; and he was 
yet more highly favoured by prince Henry, whose early re- 
moval, A. D. 1612, he greatly laments. At the head of his 
inveterate enemies was the Earl of Northampton, who with 
Lis associates so obstinately repeated their charges against him, 
that, after other measures and inquiries, his majesty, during 
the life of prince Henry, appointed an dearing at Woolwich, at 
which he chose to be present himself, together with the prince : 
the result was entirely in Mr. Pette’s favour: but though the 
inquiry, according to this account, was conducted in a fair and 
equitable manner, it proceeded at the same time in great form 
and state: the prince as well as the nobles standing the whole 
time near the king’s chair; and as for poor Putte, he was kept 
constantly on his £vees, amid many disheartening circumstances. 
The prince, more humane, encourag Pf him as "far as propriety 
would allow, and petitioned that he night have a little rlief 
by standing up, but—such 1s the cn of little he narrow 
minds !—his majesty would not permit it.—Mr. Denne remarics 
on this circumstance : 

‘ The propriety of this submissive and servile homage from man 
to his fellow creature, may, however, be thought very GI uestion: able, 
especially when, from the lot ng contmuan ice of It, it must be produc- 
tive of much fatigue and pain, as was the case in this instance. B; 


5ut 


James was, in his disposition and conduct, more like a despotic 
Eastern potentate, than the soverelgn of a _ _. T o dispute 
what a king might do in the height of his po as he told his par- 
liament, was as seditious a3 it is blasphemous d: spute with God. 
And, though, only presidi ng on the trial of a ship-builder on a 
charge of insufficiency, he could not forbear reminding his auditors, 
that he was in the men of God, as his representative and substitute. 
Of the kind of hemage he imposed on the presumed delinquent, a 
contemporary monarch judged very differently ; this anecdote being 
related of Gustavus Adolphus: ‘ “When the town of Land shut, an 
Bavaria, surrendered to ‘ta at discretion, the prince! ipal inhabi tants 
fell down on their knees before him in presenting to him the keys of 
their town: ‘“ Rise, Rise, said he, it is your duty to fall on your 
knees to God, aad not to so frail and feeble a mortal as I am,’ 


’ oa 


Among the memorandums, A. D. 1630, we observe what 
follows :—=* About the 23d of iat 1 was sent to Ports. 
mouth to enquire after the worm, which was reported to eat 
the ships in that harbour. Several shipwrig gehts being joined 
with m-, we found, on oath, that it was on!y a rumour to hin. 
der the keeping any of his majesty’s ships im that harbour’— 
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Charles the first, we learn, paid several visits to Mr. Pette, 
and was entertained by him; particularly on the 6th of June 
1637, his majesty, with the queen, and many lords and ladies, 
dined on board his ship, the Soverergn of the Seas.—With this 
year our information closes: but, as Mr. Denne has drawn his 
extracts merely from a copy, he questions whether it contains 
the whole of the original MS. which is to be found, he says, 
in the British Museum: since that is the case, we tather 
wonder that he should not, by consulting it, have endeavoured 
to render this article more complete. 

The Abbé de la Rue, who communicated, in the former part 
of this volume, a dissertation on the works of Robert Wace, 
presents us now with another, on the Lives and Writings of va- 
rious Anglo-Norman Poets of the twelfth Century. It is one, 
and that a principal purpose of his writing, to shew, © that the 
French are indebted to England and its monarchs for the most 
eminent poets that we know of in their language.’—~Notwith- 


standing the labour and ingenuity which have been exerted in’ 


displaying the history of the Zrcubadours*, or Provencal Poets, 
who became more remarkable about the conclusion of the 
eleventh century, we have our doubts whether they can be dis- 
tinguished in their origin from the minstrels, &c. who attended 
the princes, nobles, and gentry, and were found in camps, as 
well as courts and clotsters ; about the above period their number 
seems to have auginented:—many additions were made to them 
by people of rank and fortune, as well as of genius. Henry 
the first of England, who began his reign with the twelfth 
century, was styled Beauclerc, to distinguish him as a scholar, 
or an encourager of learning, as far as it could then be attained 
or understood. His court was frequented by the poets or histo- 
rians of the time: one of them, the chevalier Luc de la Barre, 
had the courage to write a satire on the prince, for which he 
is said to have cruelly suffered ; for the enraged king caused 
his eyes to be put out: a dreadful punis!:ment, remarks the 
Abbé, which serves to shew either an excessive fear of ridicule 
in Henry, or the dangerous consequences that might result 
from satire among a people who delighted so much in poetry.— 
Philip de ‘Than, Samson de Nanteuil, Geoffroi Gaimar, David, 

Benoit, and Guerneo, are the names here particularly speci- 
fied. Of all these, except David, their works have reached the 
present time, and are to: be Soaall in the British Museum. 
Several pertinent observations are introduced; and all the works, 
amid their fables, furnish some true hi uistory, and acquaint 
us with manners and customs of the times. Benoit seems to 





* See M. Rev. vol. li. p. 558. wl.) lu. p. 600. 
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have excelled in © arich and fertile imagination, together with 
lively and animated descriptions that indicate a truly poetical 
genius.’ 

Mr. Warton here receives a little censure for pronouncing too 
hastily on Benoit, and also for asserting so positively, * that alk 
the works of the Anglo-Norman Trouveurs perished with the 
ancient castles of those barons for whose pleasure they were 
composed.” This is particularly mentioned relative to a song 
or a canticle, on the advantages of crusades, set to music and 
found at the end of Benoit’s works.—{t is remarkable that this 
piece should have escaped the diligent researches of Dr. Burney. 

The Abbé pledges himself to continue the discussion of a 
subject which is very honourable, he says, to the English nation. 

A barrow, in Derbyshire, situated on the summit of a hill 
called in-Cop, has been carefully investigated by Mr. Hayman 
Rooke. It aluaid two or three skeletons, one of which 
had an oblong piece of dressed black Derbyshire marble fastened 
by a strong cement to the skull: some urns also appeared, with 
ashes and burnt bones, together with arrow heads of flint, and 

a spear-head, shaped ont of a piece of lime-stone, and made 
very sharp at the point. Mr. Rooke conjectures that this ele- 
vated spot, secured by a double fence, may have been the site 
of a British town or fortress, and that the barrow was the se- 
pulchre of the chieftain and relatives. Certain it is that 
weapons of flint and of lime-stone suggest a very remote 
peried, and, when found as these were, appear to indicate the 
relics of a primitive and barbarous people. ‘The urns, with their 
composition and forms, might afford some assistance in the 
inquiry. 

Description of a Tablet from the Arundetian Collection, found in 
Essex, but in what part of that county is not known. It was 
purchased, by the present proprietor, from the Duchess of Port- 
Jand’s museum, in the year 1786. It is of silver-gilt, and has 
been richly enamelled, bearing many figures which agree with 
the times of popery. ‘The letter that gives the short accoun 
carties us back to.the reign of Edward IIL. 

The title of the following number may amuse some readers = 


‘ The Accompte of Sir Edwarde Waldegrave, Knighte, oone of 
the Qwenes Highness Prevy Counceile, and Mr of her Mats greate 
Warderobe. As well of all Receiptes of Moneye, of Clothes, of 
Golde Velvetts, and other Sylkes owte of the Qwenes Mat'*s Stoore. 
As also of all the Empc’ons, Provisions, and Deglivereis, for tle 
Buryall of the late famows Prince of Memory Kinge Edwarde tle 
—_ of that name, who departed from this transitory Lyffe the 

Syxte Daye of Julye, in the 7th Yere of his Reigne, and was b- 
ryed the Sth Daye of Auguste, in the firste Yere of the mooste 
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rosperos and victorius Reigne of owre most dradd Sovereign Lady 
ste, by the Grace of God Qwene of Englonde, Frauiace, and 
Trelonde, Defendor of the Faythe, and of the Churche of Englonde 
and Irelonde, in Earthe the Supreme Hedd.’ 

The expence, it may be concluded, is enormous: but we 
leave the particulars, which are very numerous, for the exa- 
minaiion of those who have leisure to attend to them. 

A few observations on the Pusey horn*, by Lord Radnor, 
being N° 28; finish the present list. It is remarked, among 
other things, that the inscription first on the horn has been re- 
newed in a subsequent age according to the characters then in 
use 3 and it is farther conjectured that the original might be so 
ill decyphered as to produce Pecote, instead of Pesci or Pusey, 
the real and antient name of the family and the parish. A 
genealogical table, here inserted, contains five generations an- 
tecedent to Richard, living in the twenty-fifth year of Edward 
the first. 

An Appendix offers, as usual, extracts from some memoirs, 
which it has not been deemed proper to publish entire. ¢ The 
Life of Sir George Carye, born A.D. 1555, and written by 
himself :’ it consists merely of short memorandums, of one or 
two lines, relative to his situation and employments; such as, 
©3625. Sworn a privy counsellor to king Charles,—and creat- 
ed earl of Totnes ;’ in the year 1629, he died. —A proclama- 
tion by Edward IV. A.D. 1465, 1s curious: it was made for 
regulating the price of silver bullion, and the value of the mo 
ney of the kingdom. A bracelet, found on the wrist of the 
skeleton of a full sized man in the east-riding of Yorkshire, 
may deserve notice, but we do not icarn of what metal it is 
formed.—An antient dagger, rescued from the old iron in a 
smith’s shop, is remarkable, as having belonged either to An- 
thony Beck, bishop of Durham, A.D. 1282, or to one of his 
military attendants. —Two hawk’s rings, of silver, and one gilt, 
each found near Hedingham-castle, Essex, are supposed by 
Lewis Majendie, Esq. who sends the account, to have belonged 
to the antient family of De Vere, which the inscription appears 
to justify.——he same gentleman describes a gold ring, deserv- 
ing of notice for the elegance of its ornaments and workman- 
ship, found near Windsor, which had probably remained con- 
cealed for about two centurics.—Another ring, belonging to 
Lady Dorothea Hotham, must be a curiosity, the stone a sar- 
donyx, with a beautiful impression of the head of James.An 
instrument of brass, resembling gold, found at the bottom of 





* Archezologia, Vol. Ili. See also M. Rev. for Nov. 17753 
vol. lili, p. 413. 
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a mine, is concluded to be one of the celebrated hooks used by 
the Druids.--A stone ornament in the deanery-house at 
Windsor, with an inscription, ‘ Cristoffero decano— Urswyk 
1500,’ concludes the volume. The number of plates is LHI. H 





Arr. VIIL. Plans for the Defence of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Dirom, Deputy Quarter-Master-Gencral 
in North Britain. 8vo. pp. 150. 2s. 6d. sewed. Cadell jun, 
and Davies. 1797. 

WORK on So interesting a subject as the defence of out 
country, by the intelligent historian of the East India 

Campaign *, cannot but prove acceptable to the public; and 
we with pleasure enter on an examination of it. ‘The Colonel 
begins with sensibly pointing out the difficulties attending the 
enemy’s advancing into the country, from their want of cava/ry 
and artillery; the horses for which could not be brought over 
without a vast fleet ; and it is our own business to prevent their 
getting horses here. He then proposes the thoroughly constitu- 
tional measure of ¢ arming a considerable portion of the resi- 
dent inhabitants of the country.’ ‘This scheme is in a great 
degree established by the present volunteer corps. 

‘ Forts (says the Colonel) are either very advantageous, or 
very prejudicial in the defence of acountry.’ ‘They are advan- 
tageous if sufficiently strong to compel the enemy to commence 
a regular siege: but prejudicial if weak, ¢ as they would, when 
taken, greatly strengthen the enemy’s line of operation, and fa- 
cilitate his progress into the country. Therefore, upon the 
commencement of a war, the forts, which may appear to be 
essential for the defence of the country, ought to be completely 
repaired and victualled for a siege; or they ought to be entirely 
dismantled and abandoned.’ ‘These remarks would be very 
just if we meant to take measures only against a formidable in- 
vasion: but our not being able strongly to fortify our whole 
line of coast is surely no reason for leaving our smaller towns 
open to the depredations of a privateer, or flying squadron. 
Many instances have occurred, during-this war, of shipping 
being saved by small forts and batteries. ‘The Colonel, hows 
ever, continues :—*‘ Upon considering what has been stated, it 
will appear to be particularly dangerous, in the defence of an 
island, to have a fortress contiguous to the coast, because the 
enemy can bring his cannon and whole force against it, and 
supply his army during the siege without the-assistance of land 
carriage. Such dire experience had there been in Scotland of 
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this inconveniency, that in 1567 an act of parliament was passed 
in this kingdom for demolishing the castle of Dunbar, and the 
fort of Enchkeith, to prevent their being of any use to an enemy. 
We will not discuss the policy of this conduct in 1567, when, 
from the insignificance of their navy, the Scotch might despair 

of defending or relieving their islands and maritime posts: but 
we should dcem such an act highly injudicious at present; since, 


from the very different relative situations of the protecting and 


inventing navies, we should naturally wish the enemy to be de- 


_tained as long as possible on the coast, that our fleet might have 
‘time to collect, and to attack him. As a proot of what a few 


guns will sometimes effect, and that we do not differ from the 
intelligent author without reason, we shall relate a circum- 
stance that came within our knowlege, respecting the very town of 
Dunbar which the Colonel has mentioned. In the beginning of 
the year 1781, while the writer of this article happened to be 
in Scotland, that successful free-booter the notorious Fall ap- 
peared off the town, and in a pompous manner summoned it 
to sutrendcr. ‘There were at that time no military, nor even 
an atmed association, within eight miles: but the provost, a 
respectable merchant, (and who, as was remarkable, bore the 
same name with the freebooter,) sent a defiance to Capt. Fall, 
who in revenge immediately opened his fire, and sent se- 
reral shots on shore. The worthy provost, however, having 
collected the resident seamen, got up a ship’ Ss gun or two on 
the scite of the olf works ; and one of his first shots passing 
immediately over the privateer’ s quarter-deck, the commander 


~ filled Ins’ sails, and precipitately made off. After this attack, 


ain enclosed battery was erected. 

Pursuing his ener against fortifications on the coast, 
the author adds: © The fortifications for the defence of the 
dock. yards in England can therefore be justified only by neces- 
sity, and ought to be kept within the least possible bounds.’ 
Bere we e again differ from him: For what greater injury could 
the enemy attempt, with any ees of success, than the 
destruction of our dock-yards ? 

In Colonel Dirom’s ideas of the utility of gun-boats, float- 
ing-batteries, and alarm-signals, we thoroughly concur; and 
the prevalence of this opinion has been shewn by their being 
already adopted. Judicious plans are also given for driving the 
coast, forming magazines, and for the disposition of the army 
against an invading enemy; followed by Reflections on the Ne- 
eessity of a permanent System of Defence for Great Britain and Ire- 


land, on which, from our ideas of their utility, we shall dwell 
at some length. 
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‘Upon the breaking out of a new war, (says Col. D.) we find, 
alas! that we have no force. Everyplan, however discordant in a 
general system of deferice, is then ddopted, and every means must 
be used to raise men: and even rank in the army, which ought 
to be the sacred reward of service and merit, is sacrificed, and 
its discipline thrown loose to increase its numbers.’ ‘To ob- 
viate these evils, the Colonel returns to his plan of a general 
volunteer militia, composed of resident inhabitants properly 
selected. In proof of the utility and practicability of this 
scheme, he reminds us £ that the states of Greece, and even 
Rome itself, were, during the periods of their freedorti, de- 
fended by a militia; in which every man, of an age to bear 
arms, who had a house, a family, or property to protect, was 
enrolled, and into which it was an honour to be admitted.’ He 
then instances the modern Swiss; who, while they have im- 
proved their country and increased their population, have pre- 
served their independence by a barrier of bayonets, © because 
their discipline is made subservient to their manufactures and 
agriculture.’ ‘To come nearer home, the Colonel mentions our 
own West India islands. In Jamaica, lately, the fierce and 
stubborn Maroons were not subdued by the few regular troops 
stationed in that island, but by the exertions and activity of a 
militia, inured to the climate, and acquainted with the inmost 
recesses of a wooded and mountainous country.’ 

The ordinary militia, though a venerable establishment, the 
author deems inadequate to our defence, on account of twe 


defects : 

¢ The first is, that corps embodied for service in this manner, draw 
men from their homes and render them regular soldiers, devoted solely 
to the profession of arms, so that forces sufficiently numerous for the 
effectual defence of the country cannot be embodied in this manner; 
because the expence of maintaining a great army, upon such an estas 
blishment, would be too burdensome to the state, and be the means of 
withdrawing too great a pottion of the people from agriculture and 
manufactures. The second defect is, that such corps, being com- 
posed almost entirely of substitutes, have not, the officers excepted, 
that immediate interest in the defence of the country, and the coustitu- 
tion of its government, as a militia would have, if formed of a part of 
the resident inhabitants of the country.’ P. g2. 

Having thus shewn the utility of numerous bands of credit- 
able volunteers, in addition to the regular militia and standing 
army, as part of our permanent establishment, the author adds 
that, ‘ in order to prevent uncertainty, as to the numbers and 
force which may be depended upon, it is necessary that the 
volunteers should be inrolled to serve for a certain time, which 
shall be limited to one year.’ The men are to have’a small pro- 
portion of pay, merely suflicient to compensate for the loss of 
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this 1 coe eter , that in 1567 aract of parliament was passed 


or demolishing the castle of Dunbar, and the 
fort of Inchkeith, to prevent their being of any use to an enemy.’ 

We will not discuss the policy of this conduct in 1567, when, 
from the insignificance of their navy, the Scotch might despair 
of defending or relieving their islands and maritime posts: but 
we should deem such an act highly injudicious at present; SIICe, 


from the very different relative situations of the protecting and 


invading navies, we should naturally wish the enemy to be de- 


_tained as long as possible on the coast, that our fleet might have 


‘time to collect, and to attack him. As a proot of what a few 
guns will sometimes effect, and that we do not differ from the 
intelligent author without reason, we shall relate a circum- 
stance that came within ourknowlege, respecting the very town of 
Dunbar which the Colonel has mentioned. In the beginning of 
the year 1781, while the writer of this article happened to be 
in Scotland, that successful free-booter the notorious Fall ap- 
peared off the town, and in a pompous manner summoned it 
to surrender. ‘There were at that time no military, nor even 
an atmied association, within eight miles: but the provost, a 
respectable merchant, (and who, as was remarkable, bore the 
same name with the freebooter,) sent a defiance to Capt. Fall, 

who in revenge immediately opened his fire, and sent sc- 

veral shots on shore. The worthy provost, however, having 
collected the resident seamen, got up a ship’ S gun or two on 
the scite of the ol works; and one of his first shots passing 


immediately over the privateer’ s quarter-deck, the commander 
filled lis’ sails, and precipitately made off. After this attack, 


an enclosed battery was erected. 

Pursuing his migeipents against fortifications on the coast, 
the author adds: © The fortifications for the defence of the 
dock- yards in England can therefore be justified only by neces- 
sity, and ought to be kept within the least possible bounds.’ 
Blere we again differ from him: For what greater injury could 
the enemy attempt, with any Serr of succes 3s, than the 
destruction of our dock-yards ? 


In Cojonel Dirom’s ideas of the utility of gun-boats, float- 
ing-batteries, and alarm- signals, we thoroughly concur; and 
the prevalence of this opinion has been shewn by their being 
already adopted. Judicious plans are also given for driving the 
coast, forming magazines, and for the disposition of the army 
against an invading enemy; followed by Reflections on the Ne- 
eessity of a permanent System of Defence for Great Britain and Tre- 


land, on which, from our ideas of their utility, we shall dwell 
at some length, 
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© Upon the breaking out of a new war, (says Col. D.) we find, 
alas! that we have no force. Everyplan, however discordant in a 
‘general system of deferice, is then adopted, and every means must 
be used to raise men: and even rank in the army, which ought 
to be the sacred reward of service and merit, is sacrificed, and 
its discipline thrown loose to increase its numbers.’ ‘To ob- 
viate these evils, the Colonel returns to his plan of a general 
volunteer militia, composed of resident inhabitants properly 
selected. In proof of the utility and practicability of this 
scheme, he reminds us § that the states of Greece, and even 
Rome itself, were, during the periods of their freedom, de- 
fended by a militia; in which every man, of an age to bear 
arms, who had a house, a family, or property to protect, was 
enrolled, and into which zt was an honour to be admitted.’ He 
then instances the modern Swiss; who, while they have im- 
proved their country and increased their population, have pre- 
served their independence by a barrier of bayonets, © because 
their discipline is made subservient to their manufactures and 
agriculture.’ ‘To come nearer home, the Colonel mentions our 
own West India islands. In Jamaica, lately, the fierce and 
stubborn Maroons were not subdued by the few regular troops 
stationed in that island, but by the exertions and activity of a 
militia, inured to the climate, and acquainted with the inmost 
recesses of a wooded and mountainous country.’ 

The ordinary militia, though a venerable establishment, the 
author deems inadequate to our defence, on account of twe 
defects : 

¢ The first is, that corps embodied for service in this manner, draw 
men from their homes and render them regular soldiers, devoted solely 
to the profession of arms, so that forces sufficiently numerous for the 
effectual defence of the country cannot be embodied in this manner; 
because the expence of maintaining a great army, wpon such an esta- 
blishment, would he too burdensome to the state, and be the means of 
withdrawing too great a pottion of the people from agriculture and 
manufactures. The second defect is, that such corps, being com- 
posed almost entirely of substitutes, have not, the officers excepted, 
that immediate interest in the defence of the country, and the coustitu- 
tion of its government, as a militia would have, if formed of a part of 
the resident inhabitants of the country.’ P. g2. 


Having thus shewn the utility of numerous bands of credit- 
able volunteers, in addition to the regular militia and standing 
army, as part of our permanent establishment, the author adds 
that, ‘ in order to prevent uncertainty, as to the numbers and 
force which may be depended upon, it is necessary that the 
volunteers should be inrolled to serve for a certain time, which 
shall be limited to one year.’ The men are to havea small pro- 
portion of pay, merely suflicient to compensate for the loss of 
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this inconveniency, that in 1567 an act of parliament was passed 
in this kingdom for demolishing the castle of Dunbar, and the 
fort of Inchkeith, to prevent their being of any use to an enemy. 
We will not discuss the policy of this conduct in 1567, w hen, 
from the insignificance of their navy, the Scotch might despair 
of defending or relieving their islands and maritime posts: but 
we should deem such an act highly injudicious at present; since, 
from the very different relative situations of the protecting and 
Invading navies, we should naturally wish the enemy to be de- 
_tained as long as possible on the coast, that our fleet might have 
time to iallect. and to attack him. As a proot of what a few 
guns will sometimes effect, and that we do not differ from the 
intelligent author without reason, we shall relate a circum- 
stance that came within our knowlege, respecting the very town of 
Dunbar which the Colonel has mentioned. In the beginning of 
the year 1781, while the writer of this article happened to be 
in Scotland, that successful free-booter the notorious Fall ap- 
peared off the town, and in a pompous manner summoned it 
to surrender. ‘There were at that time no military, nor even 
an atmed association, within eight miles: but the provost, a 
respectable niérchant, (and who, as was remarkable, bore the 
same name with the freebooter,) sent a defiance to Capt. Fall, 
who in revenge immediately opened his fire, and sent se- 
reral shots on shore. The worthy provost, however, having 
collected the resident seamen, got up a ship s gun or two on 
the scite of the old works; and one of his first shots passing 
immediately over the privateer’s quarter-deck, the commander 


~ filled Ins’ sails, and precipitately made off. After this attack, 


an enclosed battery was erected. 

Pursuing his arguments against fortifications on the coast, 
the author adds: ¢ The fortifications for the defence of the 
dock. yards in England can therefore be justified only by neces- 
sity, and ought to be kept within the least possible bounds.’ 
Blere we again differ from him: For what greater injury could 
the enemy attempt, with any t meena of success, than the 
destruction of our dock-yards ° 

In Colonel Dirom’s ideas of the utility of gun-boats, float- 
ing-batteries, and alarm- signals, we thoroughly concur; and 
the prevalence of this opinion has been shewn by their being 
already adopted. Judicious plans are also given for driving the 
coast, forming magazines, and for the disposition of the army 
against an invading enemy}; followed by Reflections on the Ne 
eescity of a permanent System of Defence for Great Britain and Ire- 


land, on which, from our ideas of their utility, we shall dv ell 
at some length. 
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© Upon the breaking out of a new war, (says Col. D.) we find, 
alas! that we have no force. Everyplan, however discordant in a 
general system of deferice, is then Adopted, and cverymeans must 
be used to raise men: and even rank in the army, which ought 
to be the sacred reward of service and merit, is sacrificed, and 
its discipline thrown loose to increase its numbers.’ To ob- 
viate these evils, the Colonel returns to his plan of a general 
volunteer militia, composed of resident inhabitants properly 
selected. In proof of the utility and practicability of this 
scheme, he reminds us § that the states of Greece, and even 
Rome itself, were, during the periods of their freedori, de- 
fended by a militia; in which every man, of an age to bear 
arms, who had a house, a family, or property to protect, was 
enrolled, and into which it was an honour to be admitted.’ He 
then instances the modern Swiss; who, while they have im- 
proved their country and increased their population, have pre- 
served their independence by a barrier of bayonets, ¢ because 
their discipline is made subservient to their acassert Sie and 
agriculture.’ ‘To come nearer home, the Colone] mentions our 
own West India islands. In Jamaica, lately, the fierce and 
stubborn Maroons were not subdued by the few regular troops 
stationed in that island, but by the exertions and activity of a 
militia, inured to the cbenate: and acquainted with the inmost 
recesses of a wooded and mountainous country.’ 

The ordinary militia, though a venerable establishment, the 


author deems inadequate to our defence, on account of two 
defects : 

¢ The first is, that corps embodied for sei pvice in this manner, draw 
men from their homes and render them regular soldiers, devoted solely 
to the profession of arms, so that forces suffic ase numerous for the 
effectual defence of the country cannot be en.dodied in thts manner ; 
because the expence of maintaining a great army, upon such an esta. 
blishment, would he too burdensome to the state, and be the means of 
withdrawing too great a portion of the people from agriculture and 
manufactures. The second defect is, that such corps, being com- 
posed almost entirely of substitutes, have not, the officers « excepted, 
that immediate interest in the defence of the country, and the coustitu- 
tion of its government, as a militia w ould | have, if formed of a part of 
the resident inhabitants of the country.” P.g2. 

Having thus shewn the utility of numerous bands of credit- 
able volunteers, in addition to the regular militia and standing 
army, as part of our permanent establishment, the author adds 
that, * in order to prevent uncerteinty, as to ihe numbers and 
force which may be depended upon, it is necessary that the 
volunteers should be inrolled to serve for a certain time, which 
shall be limited to one year.’ The men are to have a small pro- 
portion of pay, merely sufficient to compensate for the loss of 
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the time employed in exercise: on a calculation of which, it 
appears that we may maintain 126,000 trained volunteers, 
ready to “assemble at an hour’s notice, for the expence of 
¥0,000 regulars, ' . 

Colonel Dirom proposes that the volunteers should not be 
exempt from the ballot for the regular militia, because the ser- 
vices of men who came merely for that exemption ¢ would not 
be very desirable in the volunteer corps.’ ‘This requires consi- 
deration. 

Our foreign possessions make a standing army necessary : 
but it ought, the Colonel justly observes, in a free government 
like our’s, ‘ to be founded in sume measure upon the militia, 
and to arise from thence asa highly finished superstructure 
does from a broad _and solid basis:’—as the first step to which, 
the young oflicers of the regulars should previously have served 
as volunteers in the militia, and the adjutants and drill serjeants 
of the militia should be taken from the regulars. 

Many other useful suggestions are added, which we warmly 
recommend to the consideration of those who have more power 
than we have, ¢ to render these hitherto happy united kingdoms 
impregnable to both internal and external enemies; to promote 
every where the security of the British empire; and, under the 
favor of Divine Providence, to maintain that pre-eminence 
among nations by which we have been so long distinguished as 








a warlike, a virtuous, and an industrious people.’ P. 146. Suth? 








Arr. IX. Sketch of Financial and Commercial Affairs in the Autumr 
ef 1797. In which, among other Things, the Mode of conducting 
the Loyalty Loan is fully considered; and Means of Redress to 
the Subscribers to that Loan suggested, without Prejudice to the 
State. 8vo. pp. 105. 2s. 6d. Wright. 1797. 


Ts work evidently comes from the pen of a writer who is 
extensively acquainted with the subjects of trade and 
finance ; and many hints are here thrown out, which highly 
deserve the attention of government, especially in times of 
daring and desperate resource like the present. It appears 
that, upwards of a year ago, the author, foreseeing the pe- 
cuniary difficulties of the country, communicated his thoughts 
to some friends of administration: but from his not bein 
asked any questions on the subject, he concluded that his ob- 
‘servations, and the plan which he had formed, were not ap- 
proved; and he rested satisfied with having done all that could 
be expected of him (in his private station) for the public 
good. ‘ When, however, he considers how the loan of 18 
millions was managed, and what happened to the Bank of 
‘England last spring, he now cannot but look back to a plan, 
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which, though intended to prevent evils rather than to be ap- 
plied as a remedy after they had happened, yet by varying the 
mode of execution, and adapting that plan of finance to the 
circumstances and exigencies of the present time, might still 
really be made to answer the purpose of a remedy, or at least 
to avert future evils.’ 

The main proposal contained in this pamphlet is : 


© Open, with the authority of Parliament, a voluntary subscrip- 
tion for the purpose of creating a War Fund to the extent of a hun- 
dred millions, and consisting of notes payable to order, at certain 
periods after the conclusion of a gencral peace, none for Jess than 
twenty shillings, nor for more than one thousand pounds. ‘Those 
notes, to such an extent as Parliament may from time to time de- 
termine, to be lent to the state by the subscribers, who will accord- 
ing to their subscriptions only, (as in chartered companies) be an- 
swerable to the holders, as the state will be to the subscribers, not 
only for the principal, but also for an interest of 5 per cent. per an- 
num on the sum total so lent, the subscribers taking on themselves 
all trouble and expence, in consideration of being permitted to issue 
some of the smaller notes without interest, and the larger at lower 
rates than the interest allowed to them by Government, which last 
will be also lower than any former loan has ever cost.’ P. 89. 


Whether this proposal, carried into execution, would have 
entirely prevented our recent embarassments, we shall not pre- 
sume to determine: but we think that it certainly would have 
had a direct tendency to produce that most desirable effect, by 
creating a kind of paper currency superior to any hitherto em~ 
ployed, resting on the united security of the state, and of a 
great number of respectable individuals. How the author’s 
project may still be adjusted to present circumstances is a 

ratter well worthy of public attention; and to this end he 
purposes to 


‘ Separate from the operation of the War Fund, the banking part, 
and instituting for this part a distinct establishment, under the dee 
nomination of the Auxiliary Banking Fund, so called from the aid 
that it is intended to afford to the state, and at the same time to the 
trading interest of the country ; while relieving from heavy and un- 
merited loss the subscribers to the loan of eighteen millions, by fu- 
ture advantage. Yet that separate establishment must remain so far 
connected with the original War Fund, as to draw from the new 
sources of revenue of this last (as will be hereafter explained), the 
means of stability to the notes, which the auxiliary fund would issue, 

‘ 2°. For that and other good purposes, at a time when no new 
loan, in the common way, can be obtained, without depressing very 
materially the prices of the stocks (if to be obtained at all), it would 
be proper and expedient to raise the supplics in some other way j;— 
as by taxing the income of every man in the kingdom, in the receipt 
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of more than {’500. per annum, for part of that income 3 
men in trade, whose income is precarious, and ought not to be dis- 
closed, and who would pay their share in another way, only except- 
ed; levying this tax according to the last year’s rent-rolls of lands, 
houses (those iahabited by the owners excepted), or of any other 
immoveable property in Great Britain, or in our bi vi where the 
owners do not personally resides and on the income from property 
in the public funds, or in the joint stock of any chartered companies 
or corporations, as may appear by the books of the Bank of Eng- 
land, East India Company, &c. 

© 3°, All places and pensions from government and church livings, 
exc ceding Fa 500. per annum as aforesaid, to be subject to the same 
tax, and * _of incomes, arising from sinecure places, or 
places performed by deputies, whether at home or im our colonies ; 
or from the plurality of church benefices, where the iacumbents net- | 
ther reside nor do duty, to be applied during the same period to the 
War Fund. Y 

¢ 4°, All men concerned in trade to contribute to the War 
Fund, in the following proportions. 

¢ Bankers, brewers, distill CTS, and every one interested directly or 
indirectly as partners or sharers in those branches of trade, or in at iv 
kind of manufacture whatever,and whose yearly income, from such con- 


cern, Shall exceed £500. to pay for a licence £. “per ann. 
Merchants of every description in the same manner - - 
W; irehousemen and wholesale dealers : : ° - 
spagpmecpery and salesmen - . , r 
‘ Besides those taxes upon trade, there is another that cught \ 


to be fe aya to, in time of war, for the benelit of convoys to pio- 
tect our merchant ships; and this perhaps can best be levied in 


a 


proportion to their measurement, at so much per ton, subjecting the 
masters or the owners of all ships, who shall be found to have wil. 
fully departed from convoys at sea, to a heavy penalty, by way of ad- 
ditional tax, for the benefit of the same fund. This penalty , half to 
goto the informer, ought to be levied whether the ; ships, so departing 
trom CONVOY, shall arrive safe or fall into the hands of the enemy ; 
whose privateers would by this means be greatly diminished, while 
the defai alters would contribute to the public burdens. 

© 6°. Lawyers (the judges always excepted) ought likewise to 
contribute to this fund, and so ought men of the medical faculty, 
according to the different degrees in those professions. 

‘ 7% army and navy agents, factors and brokers of every descrip 
tion, and auctioneers, ought equally to pay annually towards the same 
fund, and in the same manner, as being in their different lines of bu- 
siness also interested in the success of the war. 

‘ All those, and some other contributions which may be afterw ards 
thought of, and found equally applicable to the War Fund, it is pre- 
sumed would amount to a very considerable annual sum; and as the 
issuing of notes of the auxiliary fund to such an extent ‘annually » as 
Parliament in its wisdom might determine, would come in further aid 


of the public wants, without bei ing attended with any expence but 
, | : mn 
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te the subscribers *; these taking all expence upon themselves, in 

consideration of the difference of interest, and as their loan to goyern- 
ment in their notes, so authorized by Parliament, would not occasion 
any disbursement to themselves, the interest being only payable, 
along with the principal, at distant periods: it 1s therefore suggest- 
ed, that, with great propriety, such a portion of the contributions 
to the War Fund, as shall with the growing yearly interest be equal 
to the payment of notes so issued, should be employed in the pur- 
chase of so much of the loan of eighteen millions of 1797, some- 
times called the loyalty, and sometimes the contributionary loan, in 
the names of trustees, for the security of the subscribers to the 
auxiliary fund, who would be ultimately answerable for those 
notes,’ 


In this valuable pamphlet, the reader will find many inci- 
dental observations, which we have not room to extract: 
for example, what is said with respect to the prohibitions still 
y remaining on our manufactures in the Emperor’s hereditary 
dominions ; and the opening a free trade to Spanish America, 
to all nations, whom such commerce may suit. Tor a fuller 
account of these and other important matters, particularly the 
utility of transit ports in Great Britain and its dependancies, we 
must refer to the publication itself, tril...s 





Art. X. Dispersion of the gloomy Apprebensions of late repeatedly 
suggested, from the Decline of our Corn ‘Tr ‘ade, and Conclusions of-a 


directly opposite Tendency established upon well authenticated 


Facts: to which are added, Observations upon the Virst Report 


from the Committee on Waste Lands, &c. By the. Rev. john 
Howlett, Vicar of Great Dunmow, Essex, 8vo. pp. 52. 1s. 6d. 
Richardson. 1797. 

W E perused this pamphlet with great attention, in the 

hope of deriving from it some useful information on a 

{ subject ei is confessedly of great importance ; for Mr. How- 

Jett has acquired considerable celebrity as a writer in certain 

departments of political economy. Proportionate, therefore, to 

the expectations thus raised, was the regret which we expe- 

rienced when we found that, instead of the language of appro- 

bation which we wish at all times to use, a regard to truth 

and a faithful discharge of our duty to the public would com- 

pel us to adopt, on the present occasion, the much more un- 
pleasant style of reprehension. 

/ Mr. H. is dissatisfied with the conclusions deduced by Mr. 

Dirom from his review of the state of the corn laws for about 

a century pact +. To this we can have no sort of "objection : 








calculation in the Appendix, No. IV.’ 


” the 
+ See ~ N.S. vol. xx. p. 389. 
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for, when the opinions of one man, who writes with candour 
and intelligence, on any subject, are examined with candour 
and intelligence by another person, the result necessarily must 
be that errors will be corrected, and the truth more clearly elu- 
cidated ; whichis the ultimate aim ofall our researches. 

Mr. Dion published, in his work, tables of the imports and 
exports of grain, of all sorts, to and from Great Britain, from the 
Revolution to the year 1793; and by these tables it appears 
that from the Union, when the excess of exports amounted to 
238,672 quarters, the exports rose by a gradual progression 
until the year 1750, when they amounted to 1,667,454 quar- 
ters above the imports; which at that time were only 319 
quarters in al]. “From this period, the imports began gradually 
to increase, while the exports diminished; until, at the end of 
the year 1793, (the latest period with respect to which accounts 
have been published,) the mwuports were found to exceed the 
exports by 1,382,701 quarters. 

These striking facts afford prima facie evidence that some 
political cause must have induced the surprising change, which 
threw the balance so strongly from one side of the account to 
the other; for it cannot be supposed that natural causes alone 
could have concurred in producing so great a difference, and in 

such a regular and opposite progression at the two different pe- 
riods. Mr. Dirom endeavoured to establish, with much inge~ 
nuity of reasoning, that this change was to be chiefly ascribed > 

to the alterations which had taken place in the corn laws. In 

| this respect he may have been under a mistake; and from the 

| introductory parts of the pamphlet before us we expected to find 

some attempt to account, on other principles, for this re- 

markable alteration in the progression of the produce, compared 

with the consumption of this nation. Nothing of this kind, 

| however, has been attempted. The principal point, on which 

the whole of Mr. Howlett’s argument rests, is the increased 

population of this country; by which enlarged number of peo- 

ple, he alleges, a much greater quantity of corn muft be 

wanted now than formerly ; and this occasions, he says, the ex- 

traordinary demand for grain from abroad that has taken place 

in late years, compatéd with former periods. 

Still, however, allSwing to Mr. H. the full amount of the 

increased population for which he contends, and also that this 

operated precisely in the manner me which he states it, the dif- 

ficulty is by no means removed; for in that case, by pursuing 

his own mode of reascning, it must be evident, from the ta- 

bles above mentioned, that the population of this country must 

have been gradually decreasing from the Union till the year 

17503 when it was at such a low ebb, that the inhabitants con- 

sumed 
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sumed 1,428,787 quarters of grain Jess than they had done at 
the former period: but that about the year 1750, from some 
cause which yet remains to be explained, this gradual decrease 
of population must have ceased; and, instead of decreasing, the 
number of people then began to ivcrease, and has augmented 
in such a rapid progression as to require, in the year 1793, not 
Jess than 1,265,015 quarters of grain for their support more 
than the country produced, which, when added to the surplus 
above stated, will make a difference of 2,693,802 quarters, be- 
tween the produce and the consumption of the island in the 
years 1750 and 1793. 

It would be easy to shew, did our limits permit, that the fa- 
cility with which the produce of this island may be augmented 
is such as to enable the farmer, if equally free to exert his ine 
dustry as others are, to make the supply brought to market 
keep pace with any regular demand, whatever that may be; 
so that, from an increase of population alone, the necessity of 
an increased demand of corn from abroad could not be inferred. 
It is also notorious that, in proportion as knowlege and skill 
in agriculture are augmented, the influence of seasons on the 
general produce of the land is diminished; and that, in a 
country in which agriculture was fully understood, and the 
laws were in no sort inimical to it, the natural variation be- 





tween one season and another (which, Mr. H. asempes, p. pale mabe 59 


Sometimes diminisheg the crop at the rate of 12 bushels per acre 
over the whole crop!!!) would scarcely ever be felt. So little, 
however, is Mr. H. aware of these truths, that, at the same 
time that he finds himself obliged to admit the striking defi- 
ciency of the produce of Great Britain in proportion to the de- 
mand which has been experienced in late years, he repeatedly 

ssertsy in the boldest and most unequivocal terms, though in 
direct contradiction to the facts just stated, that our agricul- 
ture, especially for the production of grain, is in the most pros- 
perous state that can possibly be imagined; without ob- 
serving that one part of his argument totally contradicts the 
other. 

Mr. H., indeed, does not rest satisfied with his bare as- 
sertion in this case, but condescends to advance something that 
has the appearance of a fact in support of it. He states the 
great rise of rents in late periods as a proof that our agriculture 
has been much more advanced than formerly 5 and he says, 
Pp. 7, § May, is not the comparative Stale of rents 1 in the two pe- 
riods a presumptive evidence hereof? In the former, with very 
few exceptions, were they not nearly stationary? In the latter, 
the augmentation has been great and general. In most places 
they have increased one. fourth, in many one-third, in some one 


half,’ 
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half.’ Though we were to grant, for the present, that the 
facts are as here stated, it will be easy to shew that the rents 
may have improved while the produce of agriculture has been 
decreased; nay that, in some cases, the very rise of rent may have 
been the consequence of the diminution of that agricultural 
produce. 

Let us, for example, take an arable farm of good corn land 
of 100 acres. Of these we shall say that 60 acres are under 
crop, 15 under fallow, or green hoed crops, which do not make 
any return, and 25 under grass, for cows necessary for the fa- 
mily, and for hay for the horses on the farm. Let us farther sup- 
pose that the 60 acres under corn afford an average produce of 
3} quarters per acre, making In all 210 quarters; “which, if va~ 
lued at 405. per quarter on an average of all kinds of corn, 
would amount to 4go/., the total value of the produce of the 
farm, exclusive of grass and hay. Let us now try to ascertain 
what rent the farmer will be able to give for this farm. 

From the general produce must be deducted, in the first 
place, for corn tithe 21 quarters; for seed, at 3 bushels per 
acre, 22 quarters 4 bushels: for horse corn, say 1 peck per day 

each for six months only ; ; this, for 8 horses, will be 2 bushels per 
day, or 365 bushels in all, which are 45 quarters and § {say 4) 
bushels. ‘These items, added together, make 89 quarters, 
which, deducted from 210, leave 121 quarters to be sold, 
amounting, at 4os. per quarter, to 242/. 3 
rom this sum must be deducted, for 4 men servants, at 





20/. each, for wages and maintenance - £. 8a 
One maid servant - - ~ - 16 
Wear and tear of 8 horses, shoeing, harness, and Jabour- 

ing utensils, at only 5/. each - - 40 
Extra labourers in harvest - “ 20 
In all - - - - 15G 
Which, deducted from the neat amount of sales - 242 
Leaves only a balance of - - . 86 


‘he utmost rent, therefore, that could poodily be drawn 
for this farm under these circumstances, could not exceed go/., 
leaving the tenant worse than his labourer. 

In reflecting on the means of bettcring his circumstances 
under such a severe pressure, the tenant would soon perceive 
that, if he could free himself from the ¢’t4e, he would obtain a 
clear benefit of 42/.; that, if he could disencumber himself 
from his servants, horses, labourers, and implements of agrici ul 
ki! » he would at once make a saving of 156/. more; in all 


198! /. All this he perceives he can do merely by tur ning his 
Tang 
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jJand from tillage into grass. For, in this case, the tithe of 
grass will be a trifle ; one servant will suffice instead of 6 or 8, 
and his horses will become entirely unnecessary. By this mode 
of reasoning, he finds that though the total value of the produce 
of his farm, when converted into grass, should be diminished 
from 420/. to 250/. be will be now better able to pay 60/, 
rent than he was formerly able to pay go/. The rent of land 
may therefore very much increase, under certain circumstances, 
while the general agricultural produce of the country is greatly 
diminished. 

Mr. Howlett, however, with that inconsistency which too 
strongly characterises every part of this pamphlet, no sooner 
had advanced the plausible argument ‘that the rise of rents 
might be admitted as a presumptive proof of great improve- 
ments in agriculture, than he makes haste, in the very next 
sentence, to refute his own assertion. After having stated, 
p. 7, that the farmers before the year 1750 were constantly 
going backward, and since that period ¢ have been as perpe- 
tually rising faster and faster into wealth and affluence,’ he 
adds, ¢ nor is either to be wondered at. In the former, the 
average price of wheat was only about 325. a quarter, and all 
kinds of grain, with other kinds of agricultural produce, pro- 
portionally cheap; in the latter, wheat has been almost sos. a 
quarter, other grain equally dear, while butter, cheese, oxen, 
sheep, hogs, have been dearer still. Has the advance of rents, 
rates, tithes, taxes, &c. been equivalent ?’ This question he an- 
swers in the negative. Hence it follows that the rise of rents, 
which he so exultingly holds up as a proof of the rapid advance 
of improvements, 1s, by his own mode of reasoning, no proof 
of it at all; seeing that, though the improvements had been 
entirely stationary, and though no alterations had taken place 
in the mede of management, the rise of rents, by his own ac- 
count, ought to have been much greater than it actually has 
been. Such are the weapons that, we are-sorry to say it, this 
author has net scrupled to employ for the perversion of 
truth, and the confounding of those who are disposed to give 
themselves as little trouble about the conclusiveness of his rea- 
soning as he himself has done. 

‘These, indeed, are not the on/y weapons which he has em- 
ployed. With a precipitancy that, in the investigation of an 
important question, requires the severest censure, he has 
even gone so far as to quote falsely ;—whether through care- 
jessness or design it is needless for us to inquire: in a case of 
this nature, they are nearly alike blameable. The following 
extract will shew that our charge is well founded; 


‘The 
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© The annual (which can mean nothing else than the average) 
excess of importation and exportation,’ says he, p. 11, © ac- 
cording to Mr. Mackie’s tables, during nine years, ending with 


> 


1793, was only - - 36,893 quarters. 

On turning to the authority cited in this quotation, we find 
that the average excess of importation during those nine years, 
as struck by Mr. Mackie, amounted to 564,185 quarters ; 
which is nearly twenty times as much as Mr. H. has been 
pleased to make it. 

It may be farther observed that, in a case like the present, 
where the progressioh from one state of things to another is 
regularly accelerating as it goes along, no adequate idea can be 
obtained of the effects that may be expected to result from it by 
taking a mean average of the whole. ‘This information can 
only be procured by comparing the rapidity of its progress at 
different periods, in order that the ratzo of its increased velocity 
may be ascertained. With this view, we divided these nine 
years into three periods of three years each ; and, having struck 
an average of the actual excess of importation that took place 
during each of these periods, we found that its progress was 
regularly increasing with a rapidity even greater than that of a 
geometrical ratio: as appears from the following table; in the 
first column of which is put down the average excess of im- 
portation, as it did actually take place during the periods indi- 
cated ; and in the last column the first average is assumed as 
the lowest term of a series increasing in an exact geometrical 


Fatio. 
quarters. quarters. 


Average excess of importation in the years 

1785, 86, and 87 : 225,704 | 225,79 
Ditto during the years 1788,89, and go =. 304,873 | 45) 
Ditto during the years 1791,92,andg3 10955555 | 993,174 


From this simple statement, we find that the progress has 
been as regular nearly in the one case as in the other, but that 
the actual augmentation has exceeded the geometrical ratio by 
more than 192,379 quarters on the last term. Hence we have 
reason to conclude that, in future periods, if no circumstances 
shall occur to interrupt this progress, the deficiency will not 
amount to 36,893 quarters only per avnum, as Mr. H. has 
chosen to represent it, but to considerably more than 1,265,015 
quarters, which was the actual deficiency experienced in the 
year 1793- | 

If, as Mr. H. contends, the deficiency of grain which has 
been so regularly increasing is to be chiefly attributed to the 
proportionate augmentation of the numbers of our people, what 
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an astonishing idea does this give of the rapidity with which 
our population is extending ? Dr, Franklin represents the 
population in the American States as doubling itself in 
25 years, which is much more than ever was known to take 
place elsewhere: but in Great Britain we have seen that, ac- 
cording to Mr. H.’s argument, the population is more than 
doubled every three years!!! At this rate, our little island 
must contain, in half a century, more people than are at pre- 
sent on the globe: but where food will be procured to sustain 
them, it requires more ingenuity than we possess to discover. 

We might here close our remarks on this desultory composi- 
tion; and were we to take nothing into consideration but the 
case of the author himscif, they should here be closed: but, 
when we consider the importance of the subject as respecting 
the community at large, and the benefits that may be derived 
from forming just ideas of it, or the hurt that may accrue from 
erroneous notions at the present time, we shall hope to be 
pardoned for making some additional observations. 

We are so far from agreeing with Mr. Howlett in his repree 
sentation of the late rapid progress of agriculture in England, 

especially in regard to the production of corn, that we are 
convinced that we shall have no difficulty in adducing satisfactory 
peas that the agriculture of this country labours under de- 

essing circumstances, which keep it more nearly stationary 
en perhaps any other ‘business that can be named ; ; and that, 
in particular, the production of grain is on the decrease rather 
than the increase, and must continue to be so as long as the 
prevailing ideas on the subject shall be retained. 

Mr. H. seems to be well acquainted with the agricultural 
surveys of the different counties, made by order of the Board 
of Agriculture. From these reports, if he has read them with 
an ordinary degree of attention, he must have learnt, frst, that 
the greateft part of the lands of Englandand iales are occupied 
by tenants at will, who may be ejected on a notice of six 
months whenever the landlord shall so incline. If this bea 
fact that cannot be denied, does it not afford evidence incontro- 
vertible, that, even were men in these circumstances left at per- 
fect liberty to carry on their operations without any restraint, 
they could not possibly enter into any spirited plan of improve- 
ments in agriculture, especially in the line of tillage .and the 
production of grain? for improvements of that sort require 
such an expenditure of capital, and so long a time before it can 
be returned, that no one but a madman would think of laying 
out his money on a tenure so insecure. The utmost that such 
tenants can do, then, is to jog on as before, without once at- 
Tempting improvements, ‘They must remain, at the best, sta- 

tionity. ' 
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tionary.— Secondly, as a farther bar to the extended culture of 
corn, he will find, by consulting the same authorities, that it ig 
a general covenant in all such leases that no grass land is on 
any account to be converted into tillage by the tenant: but 
should the tenant, by indolence, accident, or design, allow any 
part of his corn fields to be converted into meadow, these must 
be, from that moment, entirely abstracted from tillage. In 
this way, then, the quantity of corn produced may be easily 
diminished, but it cannot possibly be augmented.—Thirdly, 

from the same authorities, he will find, that the drawing of 
tithes in kind is universally felt as a heavy deduction from the 
produce of a corn farm; to get rid of which, combined with 
other economical considerations similar to those at which we 
have hinted above, many extensive tracts in most of the counties 
of England have been abandoned by the plough, and converted 
into grass land; the tithe of which is a mere trifle, in most 
cases, compared to a corn tithe. 

From these causes, operating with some others which we 
shall not stop to enumerate, Mr. H. will find that the coni- 
plaints of the decrease of arable lands are repeated in many of 
these surveys, as a serious growing evil that ought to be re- 
medied; so that, when these things are considered, the rapid 
increase of the importation of grain into this country, above 
stated, cannot appear in the least degree surprising. For- 
tunately, indeed, there are sull remaining some agricultural 
counties in England, ins which the plough Continues to be the 
favourite employment of the people, and in which the indolent 
and depopulating spirit of grass farming has scarcely obtained 
a footing. ‘The same may be said of Scotland in general 5 
where the circumstances which we have mentioned as the 

strongest bars to the cultivation of land in Exgland do not wea 
place ; and where, therefore, as also from the continued « 
mand to supply the deficiency of corn in England, anaes 
has indeed been recently pushed forwards with increasing 
vigour *, In consequence of the supplies thence obtained, the 
necessity of importing foreign grain into England (great as 
these imports are) has no doubt been considerably diminished. 
It is of much importance that this spirit for tillage, wherever 
it exists, should be kept up as long as possible by every rea- 
sonable indulgence ; for it has been found by experience, that, 
wherever the more indolent and lucrative spirit of grass farm- 
ing has been established, it is conceited dificult to rouse the 
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* As appears particularly from the agricultural accounts of Ber- 
wickshire, East-Lothian, Mid-Lothian, Forfarshire, and Carse of 
_ Gowrie. 
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farmers from their torpor, and to induce them to enter with 
energy into the more laborious operations of active agricul- 
ture. Indeed it becomes nearly impossible ; as the hands that 
would be required to cultivate the soil, having been driven away 
when it was laid into grass, are no longer to be found. 

So far, however, are the rulers of this kingdom, and men of 
property in general, from viewing this subject in the light in 
which we have put it, that they seem to vie with each other in 
discouraging the efforts of the farmer. ‘The corn laws, we 
have no hesitation in saying, are calculated strongly to produce 
this effect. Landed gentlemen, by withholding leases entirely, 
or by granting short leases clogged with many injudicious re- 
strictive clauses, most powerlully co-operate towards the sam 
end. The tithe owners, by declining to accept any legal 
compensation for their tithe, goad on the farmers to pursue the 
same course. We might believe, from their conduct, that 
every one of these classes af men considered the growing of 
corn as the most baneful practice that could be pursued, and 
had therefore entered into a combination to exterminate it asa 
business. What benefit they can hope to derive from this, it 
is dificult to say: but that they have succeeded in effecting 
their purpose, Mr. Howlett himself affords the most satisfac- 
tory proof, by bringing forwards a strong fact’ which he ad- 
duces with a view directly the reverse of what it will be found 
incontestibly to prove. 

‘ Has the advance of rents, rates, tithes, taxes, &c. (Mr. H. 
asks, p. 8.) been equivalent [to the rise in the price of corn, 
&c.]? ‘That it has not, I appeal to the numerous estates pur- 
chased by the farmers. I could point out twenty instances of 
persons within fifteen miles of this place, who, from an ori- 
ginal capital of tooo or r5001. have, within the period men- 
tioned (since the year 1750), bought farms of from 50 to 2001. 
a-year, and even considerably more.’ From this fact, thus 
stated, it is evident that Mr. Howlett thinks that it indicates a 
very unusual degree of prosperity indeed, if, in the line of agri- 
culture, a man who sets out with a capital of from 1ooo to 
1500 1. shall be able to purchase, during the course of his life, 
a landed estate worth from 50 to 200]. a-year. Now, we beg 
leave to ask Mr. H. whether he can name another honest mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, oreven mechanical profession, in which.it 
would be reckoned extraordinary if a man, who commenced busi- 
ness with a capital of 1000 or 15001. should realise during his 
life an estate of 200]. a year? We are inclined to believe that, 
in most other kinds of business, a man who had such 4 capital 
at the beginning, and was attentive and industrious in an ordi- 
aary degree, would be deemed unfortunate if he did not realise 
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before his death four times the sum above specified, though he 
had lived always much more splendidly than the farmer; nor 
would it be noticed as extraordinary if his gains amounted to 
forty times that sum. ‘The writer of this article could specify 
a greater number of individuals of his acquaintance than Mr.H. 
has done, who began business with a capital less than one- 
tenth of that of the farmers above mentioned, and who are 
now worth from Jo to 20,000]. a year: and some, who began 
the world with nothing, who are worth more than double ‘the 
last named sum ;—and all this in a fair open business, without 
any extraordinary incidents. If such facts as are here mentioned 
be not uncommon in other branches of business carried on 
in this country, could Mr. Howlett ever have stated as an ex- 
traordinary event the acquisition of an estate of 200]. a-year 
by a farmer, unless that business had been depressed far below 
the level of other occupations which require the same amount 
of capital? That nothing may be left wanting in proof of the 
truth of this position, Mr. Hi: thus proceeds : : I contemplate 
these facts with high satisfaction. ‘Phe labours of no order of 
men are more deserving of such rewards. Base and mean 
would be the landlords, or the tithe men, who should take ad- 
vantage of this to raise their rents or their tithe to an undue 
height, or so as to prove an insuperable impediment in the way 
of such spirited and successful industry. ‘The latter indeed, 
whether clerical or lay, can do but little. Their boundaries 
are fixed and narrow, and they cannot go beyond them; but 
the former have no other limits than individual wisdom and 
discretion, which may sometimes be greatly deficient, and finally 
prove injurious to themselves and their tenants.” Thus does 
Mr. Howlett totally set aside, with a few touches of his pen, 
all his panegyrics on the prosperity of our farmers and the 
flourishing state of our agriculture : for no man of common 
sense will ever believe that a dependant creature, who is thus 
overawed by others during the whole of his life, can_go for- 
wards in business with an ordinary degree of energy or spirit. 
Our author, however, without adverting to these facts and 
considerations, not only asserts that our agriculture is gaining 
on the grazing system, but even ventures to state a fact in proof, 
which tends directly to manifest the reverse of his proposition. 
« But (says he, p. 33-) whatever may have been the fact in 
particular places, it is incontestably certain that, in a general 
and national view, our agriculture must have been predominant 
over our feeding, grazing, and dairying. ‘This is evident from 
this consideration, that the price of our beef and pork, butter and 
cheese, has encreased more than the price of our corn? ‘This is 
nearly the same as if he had said that the best way of encou- 
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raging the production of an article is to diminish its price. If 
the price of meat has increased more than that of corn, will 
not this circumstance induce the farmer to cultivate the articles 
which bring the best price, in preference to those that are of 
less proportional value? Should he say that the low price of 
corn manifested that the quantity of it brought to market more 
nearly supplied the demand than that for meat, - which indi- 
cated that corn was produced in more abundance than cattle; 
is not Mr. H. aware that, though our corn market may be sup- 
plied from the produce of other countries, our flesh-market 
must be supplied by our own farmers alone? Live cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, cannot be imported from abroad, as is un- 
doubtedly the case with regard to corn. ‘The increased price 
of meat, then, only tends to prove that, in spite of all his ex- 
ertions to supply it, the British farmer has not yet been able to 
succeed; and that he must still go on in abstracting more and 
more land from the plough, until the price of corn: shall rise 
so high as to enable him to derive more profit from his plough- 
ed fields than from those that are left in grass. 

That butchers’ meat-may now be confidered as the staff of 
life, by persons of every description in Exg/and, and not bread, 
as it was in former times, cannot be doubted by any intelligent 
person who reflects seriously on the subject. Consequently, 
the same quantity of corn is: not consumed by the same number 
of people now as formerly, but a much greater quantity of 
meat. Few persons having as yet adverted to the consequences 
of this change in the diet of-the people, on the means of find- 
ing subsistence for them from a given extent of land, we shall 
venture to state a few facts which will tend to throw some 
light on the important subject of our present disquisition. 

Mr. Mackie, in the treatise that Mr. H. has here attempted 
to refute, has ascertained, with much ingenuity and seeming 
precision, the quantity of various kinds of vegetable and animal 
food which are required to make a sufficient meal for one person 
in good health; and, in p. 247, he states the amount of the 
produce of ground under various crops, and the numbef' of 
meals for a man that each could afford. From the data theré 
given, we have calculated the number of persons who could be 
maintained by the produce of one acre of fertile land, under the 
following different crops: 

The produce of one acre under potatoes will be sufficient 
to sustain one man 5625 days, ora little more than fifteen 
men.and a half for one year. 

The produce of one acre under wheat would sustain one 
man 915 days, or two ien and one-half nearly for one year. 
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The produce of one fertile acre in pasture, consumed by 
cattle or sheep, would, sustain one man 72 days, or somewhat 
less than one-fifth of one man for one year. 

' Hence it appears that the produce of five acres of fertile 
grazing land will be required to sustain one man, who lives 
entirely on butchers’ meat, for one year: 

That the same five acres of land, if cropped with wheat, 
would sustain 12 men and one-half for one year; and 
_ That the same five acres of land, if cropped with potatoes, 
would sustain 77 men and a half!!! 

_ From this plain statement, it will appear very obvious that, 
however profitable it may be for the farmer and the landlord 
to convert corn ground into pasture, it must prove highly de- 
trimental'to the public, when the mode of finding subsistence 
for a given number of people, from a given extent of land, is: 
the object in view, The lowest estimate which we can make 
is, that, on an average of trops, the same extent of land under 
tillage would sustain 15 times the number of people that it could 
feed if converted inte grass; and that, by extraordinary exer- 
tions, the cultivated land might be made to sustain more than 
four times the number last specified. Ye 

When these circumstances are considered, we shall find that 
the increased demand for butchers’ meat, by all classes of 
people, of late years, has greatly raised its price ;—that this 
augmentation of price, concurring with the rise of agricultural 
wages, and with other economical considerations, has induced 
the farmers to turn their attention chiefly towards supplying 
that demand ; that, in consequence, many tracts of good corn 
land have been converted into grass: that the change thus pro- 
duced tends to diminish the quantity of grain grown in this 
island, in a much higher degree than it tends to increase the 
quantity of animal food: that thus a great defalcation in the 
quantity of corn wanted for the supply of this island is occa- 
sioned, which must be made up by importation from abroad : 
that all these effects would be experienced even if the popula. 
tion and general prosperity of the island remained stationary, 
but that they must be experienced in a yet higher degree if 
that population be increasing, and the general wealth and pro- 
sperity of the people be proportionally augmented: that, if 
this prosperity shall continue, the same pressing demand for 
butchers’ meat must also continue, and with it the same exer- 
tions of the farmer to supply it: that the capability of this 
island to afford food for all its inhabitants will be thus daily di- 
minishing, till at last the impossibility of finding sufficient ani- 
mal food will raise the price of that article to such an height, 
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as will compel the inhabitants once more to the use of vege- 
table food in a greater degree than they now take it: that the 
price of grain, when we must depend on foreign nations 
chiefly for our stock, will be variable, and the supply preca- 
rious: that this will occasion not an incréase of price only; as 
we saw of late, but a real scarcity, which may terminate ih 
actual famine; and that then, perhaps, we may begin to turn 
our attention to the plough, and give to agriculture that ene 
couragement which self-preservation ought now to dictate. 

It is much to be regretted that a respectable man like Mr. 
Howlett should have adopted, as in the present pamphlet, a 
mode of writing which may be characterised as consisting of 
vague assertions, delusive reasoning; arid disguised facts. 
Zeal, we know, will often outrun judgment; and several 
passages occur in this work, which strongly indicate the cause 
of that bias which has perverted the judgment of the author 
on this occasion. Be this as it may, however, the petulant 
air that runs through the whole, the extravagant assertions 
heaped on each other without probability or proof, and the 
material ignorance of the subject discoverable in almost 
every page, induced us to mark, as we proceeded, many passages 
which were reprehensible and absurd: but the greatest part of 
these passages we have chosen to suppress, as the selection of 
them would tend merely to cherish a splenetic humour, with 
out answering any good purpose. In their stead, we havé 
brought forwards some facts and deductions, in which general 
utility has been our sole object. 

Mr. H. ought not to think that the tone of reprehension 
which we have been obliged to assume is derogatory to his 
moral character; nor that it indicates more than a blameable 
inconsiderateness on his part. In another walk, he may be 
fitted to excel, but here he is quite out of his place. It is as 
if a grave philosopher should enter a ball-room in his nightcap 
and slippers, and attempt in that dress to lead up a_dance; 
there he would be justly an object of ridicule, though in his 
study he would command a greater share of respect than per- 
haps any one of the company. | 

N.B. We have not thought it necessary to pay particular 
attention to the note which Mr. Howlett has inserted, respecting 
curselves.— Having seen no reason for altering any thing that we 
before said, we judged it better to illustrate some other points than to 


dwell on one which we did not consider as requiring any additional 
Nustration. 
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. responding.with the nature.of man: but false philosophy is con- 
_trary to the nature of man and his several relations to society 
-and to his Maker. ‘The deceits, the forgeries, and the in- 
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Arr. XI. Discourses on different Subjects ; by George Isaac Huntangre 
. ford, D. D. Warden of St. Mary’s College, Winchester. Vol. II. 
8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


T° counteract the poison of infidelity, which is spreading its 

“  batieful influence among the ignorant and inexperienced, 
we sincerely recommend to the public a second volume of dis- 
courses by the learned Dr. Huntingford*. ‘The subjects of 
these compositions are judiciously adapted to the present pe- 
nod; and they display soundness of argument expressed with 
energy, and a dignitied eloquence formed after the modelof the 
antient classics; though popular and fAlgwing language does nos 
seem to have been the writer’s object : for, like painters of the 
higher and graver. style, he works with a severity whick 
“ catches not at applause by inferior qualities.” ‘Those whe: 
may differ from Dr. H. in some points of doctrine cannot but 
admire his. zeal in what he feels to be the cause of God and 
man; and they must at the same time perceive that benevo- 
lence which evinces a heart good without weakness, and pious 
without enthusiasm. , 

In the notes are frequent allusions to the best antient and 
modern classics, selected with the taste and judgment of the: 
true scholar. 

Perhaps the following avalysis of the discourse on false phi- 
losophy, which we select on account of its obvious application 
to present times, may enable our readers to form some judg- 
ment of the merit of this publication. 


Text, Beware lest any man spoil you through philosaphy. Col. ii. & 


. 


In this discourse, the inexperienced are guarded against the 
delusions of a specious philosophy, which may mislead them 
into the most pernicious errors under the mask of good quali 
ties; they are therefore instructed to be very cautious how 
they depart from generally received principles and established 
customs, lest they may actually be instrumental in o¢casioning 
some of the worst evils that can befall human society. True 
philosophy is a noble science, because it is consistent and co¥- 


chantments of this vizor’d impostor are thus detected and ex- 
posed :. 

This philosophy is false, in asserting that man in society 
retains all his natural rights; because, in exchange for the 
principal blessings of society, which consist in more certain 
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subsistence, in protection and assistance in necessity, man re- 
linquishes his savage liberty of roaming at large for his prey, his 
private vengeance, and the following without controul his 
brutal and ferocious passions. 

It is false in maintaining that all men are equal; because in- 
equality is evident from the disparity of bodily and mental fa- 
culties, both in the savage and civilized state ; if in the civilized 
state there were no sxperior minds to direct, no possible governe 
ment could exist. 

It is false in its arrogant opinion that man is perfect; bes 
cause the history of man in every state plainly demonstrates 
that man is imperfect, and all laws against crimes are in conse~ 
quence of the crimes and imperfections of man. 

It is false in expecting that any human institution can be per- 
fect; because every work of man must more or less bear the 
signs of that imperfection which is inseparable from the natur¢ 
of its author. 

It is false in proposing to endanger the whole for the sake of 
attempting to improve a part; for it would be ignorance or 
madness to endanger the vital parts of the body natural, in or 
der to make an experiment in healing the extremities. | 

It is false in conceiving that, since the use of any thing is 
good, therefore the abuse must also be good ; because liberty 
of action is good, but, if carried to the excess of anarchy, it is 
a dreadful evil; liberty of speech also is good, but, if used in 
slander and blasphemy, it is impious and injurious. 

It is false in supposing that the operation of the same prin- 
ciple should always proceed in the same direction ; because 
liberty, civil and religious, is a virtuous principle : but if one 
proceeds to despotism and the other to persecution and atheism, 
the proper direction of the principle is altered. 

It is false in denying the difference of things; because, by 
nature as well as by his improved faculties, man distinguishes 


right from wrong, » We naturally admire the humanity of Ti- 


tus, and abhor the cruelty of Domitian;—the innocent natu- 
rally feels indignation at being charged with crimes which he 
abhors. ‘This is an involuntary impulse of the mind, which is 
exasperated at the idea of having been thought guilty of a 
base act, and resents the injustice of a suspicion not merited : 
this is a double proof of the power of discerning right from 
wrong. 

It is false in teaching to do evil that good may come of it; 
because, on this principle, there would be no security of rights, 
which is one of the essential blessings of society; nor could 
there be any confidence in man; and without confidence, so- 
ciety must be dissolved. It is said, do evil to individuals, 
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which is partial evil, if you can do good to the public: but how 
can the public good be promoted, if you defeat the cause and 
ends for which society is instituted, namely, to secure the 
rights of every individual, and establish mutual canurnr; ?—bat 
it is said, you will benefit posterity; whose posterity? if you 
murder parents, you go your utmost to destroy their posterity ; 
you also teach your posterity by this example to rpb and destroy 
each other; for, if it be right in you to commit crimes, it is 
equally right in your children to do the same. This principle, 
therefore, is of all others the most mischievous and dangerous, 
for it tends to the ptter extinction of society, the ends of which 
are founded on these principles:—1ft, that no man is allowed 
wilfully to do wrong to another—2d, that every thing wrong 
is unjust—3d, every thing is unjust that produces more harm 
than good. On these principles, society may securely rest: 
but, if the other principle be admitted, on whom or on what 
could man depend? In short, it is an abuse of language, it isa 
contradiction in terms, to say that any one has a right to do 
wrong. No one can justify a sacrifice of a principle, for a 
crime was never necessary in the course of human affairs. 

It is false in asserting that men are not required to be as just 
in public life as they are in private ; because society cannot exist 
without confidence, nor confidence without truth and justice. 
The same reasoning : applies to society with respect to alliances; 
for national safety, duty, and character, depend on a conduct 
that is consistent with equity and good faith. 

It is false in conceiving that experiments may be made in 

morals as in physics: because, as the particles of matter are in- 
finite, there can be no end of experiments: but moral princi- 
‘ples are few, and have been accurately ascertained; therefore 
no experiment is necessary :—to attempt to introduce new 
principles is not only vain, but leads to fatal consequences ; 
such as this principle, that every one has a right to all that he 
can obtain by strength, which has been made a principle of 
action and carried into effect; though, if generally admitted, 
it at once tends to the dissolution of all society. 

It is false in teaching men to obey the impulse of passion 
rather than the dictates of reason: because, as the two springs 
of human action are reason and passion, if passion be unre- 


"strained by reason it leads to excess and injury :' but, if directed 


by reagon, it Jeads to right judgment and just actions. 

It is false in asserting that man is merely material; since mqn 
thinks, but matter does not think. ‘That thinking part of man 
js not matter, but mind: if matter should be made to think, its 
essential properties w ould be altered; it would no longer be 
mat;cr, 
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It is false in supposing that nothing is admitted as true which 
is not capable of demonstration ; because we daily act and be- 
lieve on moral certainty, both with respect to the assertions of 
men living, and to historical testimony, which admit not of 
mathematical demonstration. 

It is false in opposing speculative objections to positive factss 
because, in natural religion, it is a fact that God has given us 
life; the objection that he might have given us more than life, 
and all its blessings, is a presumption that it would have been 
a greater blessing; of this it is not possible for man to judge: 
also, in revealed religion, the resurrection of Christ is a fact 
proved by the strongest historical testimony; on this we rest. 
our faith, nor can any objections against his doctrines disprove 
this fact. 

It is false in dissembling the difficulties which attend infie 
delity ; because, in natural religion, it is more difficult to be- 
lieve that the world was made and preserved by chance, than 
that it was made by an intelligent Being. In revealed religion 
it is more difficult to believe that Christianity arose from no 
certain ground, than to believe that Christianity really existed; 
which is proved by the evidence of every moral certainty. 

It is false in confounding remote consequences with primary 
qualities ; because, to charge on Christianity, which in itself 
is good, either the errors or the vices of those who indeed pro- 
fess it, but who also pervert it, is such a palpable instance of 
arguing from abuse, as no just reasoning can possibly admit. 
‘The clearness of a fountain is not affected because its stream, 
at remote distances, is disccloured by the soil over which it 
flows. Farther, it must not be suppressed that, for the thou. 
sands who may have suffered in wars termed holy, millions have 
lived in tranquillity, in security, in more uniform practice of 
all social and public duties, under the influence of Christianity, 
than under any other system of religion that was ever known, 
The good impressions of religion, in Christian countries, ope- 
rate directly and indirectly on our laws, our sentiments, our 
manners, and our habits. Will you then relinquish this reli- 
gion for scepticism, deism, Mohammedism, or the idolatries of 
Brahma? or will you rushinto atheism, which at once throws 
off all restraint on the brutal passions, disregards all equity, 
dissolves all ties of social connexion, steels the heart against 
the fine feelings of humanity, sheds human blood without a 
pang of remorse, and makes man to man a creature more sa 
vage than the beast of the forest ? 

It is false in excluding Divine Providence from the govern- 
ment of the world; because there must be a power independ- 
ent of the planets, which communicated to them their primary 
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motion ; there must be a power independent of the earth, that. 
produces the fruits of the earth for the benefit of every living 
thing; there must be a power independent of man, which 
daily supports and preserves him; and what is this power, but 
Divine Providence? ‘The wisdom of man is often baffled, though 
his désigris were calculated for insuring his success: but there 
1§ a power that overrules all human endeavours, and often pro- 
duces good out of seeming evil. ‘This demonstrates that Pro- 
vidence is far above all that man can behold or comprehend. 
These are evidences of facts; and though instances may appear 
to contradict, yet they cannot invalidate facts; and can man 
presume to.censure part, when he cannot comprehend the 
whole system of Divine Administration ? 

It is false in conceiving it not to be a part of man’s duty to 
make open piofession that he believes in the existence of a 
God; hecause, not to profess is in effect to deny or dissemble 
that God is our Creator and Preserver; and he who doth not 
profess his belief in God is instrumental towards the exclusion 
of God and his Providence : which is contrary to right reason. 

_ It is false in discouraging religious worship; because it is 
in opposition to the nature of man, who is made capable of re- 
ligious sentiments for religious purposes; and it is in opposi- 
tion to the general consent of mankind, who have all agreed in 
some form of worship. ‘The neglect of religious duties also 
tends to impair the best motives to private virtue,—by weaken- 
ing which, it leads to the corruption of public morals; from 
which corruption proceeds the decay of public good, of indus- 
try, honour, and of liberty. 

It is false in denying the soul’s immortality; which contra- 
dicts the general expectation of mankind that has prevailed 
universally, and through all ages. Even by the doctrine of 
chances, as we do exist in this state, it is an even chance that 
we may exist in another. It is also prejudicial to man, as it 
exterminates the important doctrine of future retribution, 
This doctrine of retribution takes away all cbjections to the 
wisdom of God, on the supposed existence of partial evil; 
so much even natural religion could answer: but revelation 
speaks plainer, and says assuredly there shall be a resurrection 
of the just and the unjust; and revelation rests all its doctrines 
on facts and truth: but specious philosophy proceeds only on 
conjecture: so much more credit, then, is due to experiment 
than theory. 

It is false in disclaiming Divine assistance to the human 
mind ; because, as all the faculties of the body and mind are 
derived from God, he can when he pleases give his assistance 
in improving any faculty; and when a man, who is desirous of 
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being improved and assisted, maintains that God does assist 
him, who can disprove it? If, then, we disclaim Divine as- 
sistance, we proceed on an assumption without argument or 
fact : which is not consonant to sound philosophy. | 

It is false in teaching men to think it a matter of indifference 
whether they hold right or wrong opinions; because wrong 
opinions, wilfully maintained, are intellectual vices, and are 
chargeable as crimes ; since they proceed from an abuse of those 
powers which were intended to help us in framing a right 
judgment, and which would have led us to just conclusions, 
unless through our own fault: it cannot, therefore, be indif- 
ferent whether a man’s opinions be right or wrong, because as 
he thinks so will he act; and whether the actions of men be 
right or wrong cannot be matter of indifference. 

Having thus considered many of ‘the leading arguments of 
false philosophy, a concise summary of right opinions is next 
stated by Dr. Huntingford; from which the following para- 
graphs are extracted : 

Man living in society must be subject to restraints: but, in 
return, he is entitled to protection; and all have an equal 
claim to this protection who have not forfeited it by trans- 
gressing the laws: but equality of condition cannot in any state 
possibly exist. Laws are necessary to restrain the malignant 
passions of that imperfect Being Man: but even’ to laws Im- 
perfection must be attached, because they are made by man. 
All lawful privileges should be preserved, and not perverted. 
The governing power should not exceed the due measure of 
authority, nor liberty degenerate into licentiousness and anarchy. 
The end of law is justice, and the idea of justice arises from a 
presumption that something in itself is right and something 
wrong. No circumstances can warrant the intention to commit 
wrong, because to do right is: always our duty. Man is not 
allowed to sacrifice these sentiments to any speculations, nor to 
sacrifice reason to passion. ‘The active principle in man is 
called mind; by this we conclude, from the works of the cre- 
ation, that there must be a God; and, from the historical evi- 
dence of facts, that Christianity must be true. ‘Though the 
understanding may not be competent to resolve some questions, 
yet the certainty of the facts of Christianity cannot be weak- 
ened ; and on these we rest our faith in the Christian religion. 
Mur reason discerns the Providence of God, whom openly to 
adore is a duty of moral obligation, and consonant to the na- 
ture of man and the universal practice of mankind. That man 
is destined for immortality, both natural and moral arguments 
tend strongly to demonstrate, and revelation expressly declares. 
It is the duty and business of a man’s life to prepare himself 
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for this state, in which his sincere endeavours will be forwarded 
by Divine; assistance. 

This. summary of right opinions results from the view of 
false philosophy, which renders men unfit for society, disaf- 
fected to their country, regardless of virtue, and careless about 
all religion : so great is the influence which false philosophy has 
had on the jgnoramt, the vicious, and the inexperienced part 
of mankind ! One principal cause of its success is, that it in- 
dulges the passions of men without any restraint; whereas true 
philosophy and religion put the affections under the controul of 
reason :. false philosophy, by indulging the lower faculties of 
human nature, betrays a consciousness of its inferiority to that 
wisdom which claims the attention of intellect and thought. 
Let, then, this groveling philosophy be disdained by every mind 
that feels conscious of powers not merely brutal, but rational; 
and let the inexperienced be assured that all the paradoxes of 
this false philosophy are but snares of sophistry, calculated to 
seduce them from maxims of approved excellence, and from 

rinciples which have been known and seen to be most salutary 
in their tendency to insure the safety, to advance the dignity, 
and to promote the rational happiness of man. 


The other discourses comprehended in this volume are em- 
loyed on the following subjects : - 

‘Lhe Motives to Religious Duties. 

The Pre-eminence of the Son of God. 

‘The Personality of the Holy Spirit *. 

On the different Sentiments which are entertained at differ- 
ent Periods of our Age. 

The Consequences of Actions are to be considered, 

Causes which make Men dislike ‘Truth. 

Education necessary to Man. 

Repentance enforced by the Example of St, Peter, 

Character of St. Paul. 

The Blessings of Englishmen. 

On Propitiation—Jewish and Christian. 

On Our Saviour’s Preaching. 

The Duty of promoting the Glory of God. 





Se eee 


* With respect to this much controverted and exhausted subject, 
the sentiments of the Monthly Reviewers have been long known ; 
and we take this opportunity of declaring that, notwithstanding the 
superior abilities of such writers as Dr. Huntingford, those senti- 
ments remain. unaltered:—but we have determined never to revive, in 
our work, acontroversy from which, we apprehead, ne good eftects 
were ever produced, | | | 
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’ "The text of the discourse on the Blessings of Englishmen, 
which are considered as possessions, and to be defended like 
any other property, is taken from Nehemiah, chap. iv. ver. 14., 
«¢ Remember the Lord which is great and terrible, and fight for 
your brethren, your sons and your daughters, your wives and 


your houses.” Rev. M* King 
a "a % — of Bristal . 





Arr. XII. Miscellaneous Writings : consisting of Poems; Lucretia, 
a Tragedy ; and Moral Essays; with a Vocabulary of the Pas. 
sions. By R.C. Dallas, Esq. 4to. pp. 300. I). 18 
Boards. Longman. 1797. 


6 Rs principal composition in this volume of miscellanies 

being the Tragedy mentioned in the title, we may be al- 
Jowed to pay to it our primary and most extended attention. 
It is not founded on the story of the celebrated Roman Lady 
of that name, but ona tale purely fictitious. Were we, in 
our examination of it, to talk in the language of the antient 
critics, of Fable, Manners, Sentiment, and Diction, we might, 
in this age of poetic licence, be accused of confining genius by 
pedantic Rules: but surely we may expect, without being 
thought unreasonable, some regard to probability in the con- 
struction of the fable, an attention to consistency in the prin- 
cipal characters, such a combination of incidents as may engage 
and interest the passions, and, above all, such an effusion of 
moral sentiment as may regulate the temper and improve the 
heart. It might be added that, in a tragedy, the diction is not 
to be entirely neglected: but that it ought always to be ele- 
gant, chaste, and harmonious, and on some occasions warm, 
impassioned, and sublime. 

We are sorry to observe that of the play before us the fable 
is wild and romantic; that the incident on which the plot turns is 
extremely improbable; and that, though the catastrophe is horrid 
and super-tragical, involving in it adultery and murder, if not 
incest, it yet excites little sympathy. This may arise from the 
author’s inattention to the conduct of his principal characters, 
Orlando is a monster without one feeling of humanity. ‘There 
does not seem to be any necessity for Edward, who is repre- 
sented as a most virtuous and amiable character, to indulge 
the imagination of a crime so shocking as the murder of his 
mother. Mark’s fidelity in not revealing a secret, when the 
‘disclosure of it would have prevented so much mischief, is as 
difficult to comprehend as Lucretia’s motive for intrusting him 
with it.—The moral of every play should involve in it a plain 
and obvious truth, which is considered as indisputable; now 
the moral of Lucretia inculcates, that it is criminal in some 

Cases 
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cases to adhere too strictly to an oath. —On this subject the 
writers on Ethics have been much divided, and will probably, 
ever continue so; as no rule can be Jaid down to excuse the 
violation of oaths, that will be applicable to many cases. 

‘The diction of this tragedy is tame and languid,—destitute 
of the graces of poetry, and of that warmth and energy which 
are expressive.of passion and strong feeling.—The following 
Speech of Orlando contains more vulgarisms and mixed meta- 
phors than we could easily find in the same number of lines: 


© ORLANDO alone. 


* See! what a pater keeps this blood of ours! 
Subjecting man to its despotic sway, 
And drowning Reason as it pours along ! 
Why, what a thing am I! borne headlong down 
The stream of Passion, with my own free will ; 
Toss’d by the muddy current to and fro, 
Fretting and boiling through a fev’rish life, 
And ev’ry straw that meets me rubs me sore.— 
Who is this slave that tops me to my face, 
That I should calmly hear him mar my joy? 
Who sets me on to plot and to contrive? 
The sire of Magdeline, if he oppose 
'The welfare of his child, is not her sire : 
To cherish and promote bespeak the parent.— 
But I will bear it still, and act with craft :— 
The man who would secure success, must find 
With Eagle eye each avenue that opens 
To disappointment ; these well watch’d and barr’d, 
Wisdom may rest in full security.’ ( Exit. 


Lest we should be accused of too much severity of cen- 
sure, we shall lay before our readers the following scene,—the 
most pathetic in the play : 

© Enter Exwarp. 


« Edw. Sleep’st thou so calmly, Mother! then ’tis plain 

Thou know’st not yet the horrors that surround thee. 

Oh what a sight is this! my heart beats quick ; 

J feel it melting at great Nature’s impulse. 

Spirit of Mortimer ! assist thy Son 

"T'o stem the current that unmans him thus, 

And joins the form of Cruelty to Justice. 

Rest heart—do I now see, and know my Mother ? 

Ah! what a softness overwhelms my bosom ! 

A fondness, yet unfelt, invades my soul. ( Kisses her hand. 
Lue. Go, go, Orlando. 
Edw. Orlando! oh Heav’ns! 

Her very dreams are all of him—Sad woman! 

Yes! I will tell her she’s a wanton woman ; 

And if she will not leave these damned walls, , 
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Why let her stay, and feed upon th’ event; 
Come forth my Father! speak to her thyself: 
And I will witness how she bears thy words. 
( He lays the paper on the pillow. 
‘The time’s too short, she must no longer sleep. : 
Lucrece! awake‘! is this a time for sleep? 
Luc. Who calls? It was the voice of Mortimer : 
I know it well: come hither, Love! where am I? 
[ shall go mad—my brain is bursting —Qh ! 
Where’s Mercy fled? and where doth Justice hide ? 
‘They are not known on earth—they are in’ Heav’n— 
They are—what’s here! a paper on my pillow— 
Perhaps it brings advice from Heav’n——some Angel 
Dropt it here——I think ’tis stain’d with bleod ? 
Did not young Edward talk of such a paper? ( Reads. 
Oh Heav’n! Fe is my Son where, where is Edward ? 
Where is my Mortimer ? my Mortimer? 
. | » (Epwarp comes forward. 
Edw. Read the'sad story of thy injur’d husband. 
Luc. I know it all——but oh} T never knew— “ 
Thou art indeed my Son. in 
Edw. 1 am the Son 
Of him that once—miy Mother! eh! my Mother! 
Lam thy Son. . ( They embrace. 
Luc. Oh! my sweet Mortimer !. | 
My Son! my Edward! my dear Mortimer ! 
When first I lov’d thee, had I not good reason? 
Edw. The same good reason sway’d it not my heart ? 
Luc. Oh! thou’rt the very stamp of Mortimer.— 
Where, where have been my eyes this many a day, 
To let thee pass! my Son,’ my Son, my Son! 
And so thy Father died in battle, Edward ? 
Edw. My Father, Madam, should have been alive. 
Luc. Why so he should —I thought he had been drown’d — 
Thought! what a thought! oh wicked, wicked deed ! 
Edw. Ay ’twas a wanton deed, by Hell inspir’d. 
Oh! how unlike the Roman Luerece thou! 
— Luc. A wanton deed! by Heav’n! it is not true; 
Nor through these veins flow blood, less pure than hers, 
Whose well lost life, whose honour franchis’d Rome. - 
Before I was thy mother, thou could’st pity ; 
Now, now I am thy mother, thou would’st scorn. 
Hath Mortimer commanded thee to kill me? 
Oh! if he hath, Ill welcome the keen edge: 
But no, thou can’st not, ’twould be parricide i 
Edw. Forgive me, oh! forgive—I’ll err no more— 


Indeed, indeed, I had forgot myself: 





‘ 





‘Forgot how far too great thy suff’rings were.— 


Now lct me lead thee from this.curs’d abode. 
Luc. Oh! ’twere a charity in Heav'n to take me. 
{’m sure my senses will not last.me long, — 


Thy sister, Edward— Qh! my Magdelinc— 


. Sed 


Edw. 
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Edw. She shall fly with us, Madam, and—~ 
Luc. She’s wedded. 
Edw. Alas! es 
Luc. The Father weds the Daughter ; Edward f 
ar, far I journey’d, to behold my child, 
And then I found her in her Father’s—ah! 
Who says ’tis chance or fate? says he not true ? 
There’s not a Saint in Heav’n but has deceiv’d me: 
V’ll face them with’t, if they’ll come down ; for L 
Must ne’er fo up. 
Edw. Oh! Madam! hear me speak ! 
Luc. Speak. on, for that’s the voice of my 
The voice of Mortimer :—yet why speak on ries 
I own thy charges, and prepare for Hell. Sg 
Edw, Mark— shh: 
Luc. That’s wrong; I say there is no blame in Mark’, 
Edw. Compose thyself — if bliss be not our lot, 
‘We yet may calmly creep through this vile world. 
I'll snatch my. Sister off this very night, 
And place her safely where she ne’er may know 
The horrors of her fate.—She dreams not of them: 
And we shall well devise some artful tale, 
To hold her mind at rest. : | 
Luc. What’s that my Edward ? 
°Tis something yet: it'calls me to myself: 
I feel a gleam return for Magdeline. 
But how— 
Edw. Our counsell’d plan is ripe already.— 
Now trust me, Madam, Jet us hope success. 
Luc. Oh! Edward! Edward! we may meet hereafter—= 
Go! take thy Sister—though I fear it much— — 
But go and try. 
Edw. Wilt thou not go? 
Luc. Fatigue! 
That were alone sufficient ‘to restrain me— 
But oh! my Son! 1 feel another clog ; 
A heavier chain ; it is the hand of Death. 
Edw. Nay, talk not thus, my Mother! talk not thus. 
Luc. *Tis more than Nature’s self prescrib’d to mattgr, 
When she compounded it with animation. 
There’s not a vein or fibre in my heart 
But what hath lost it’s tone ; and my poor brain— 
"The storm hath reach’d my brain—confusion rolls— 
Ijea heaping fast upon idea 
Falls into masses of unshap’d conception, | 
And make all horror big—bigger than life.— 
Oh! while I have a ray of mem’ry left, _ 
My blessing take: Oh! bless thee, bless thee, Edward £ 
Bless thee, my Mortimer! but haste, my Son! 
Lose not the moments that should save thy Sister ; 
Fly to her redemption, Edward! and Heav’n, 
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Heav’n bless thee! Yet remember,’ if thou‘can’st, 
If without danger, thou can’st come again 
‘l’o close thy wretched Mother’s eyes, oh! come! 
Come and pray: by me ; weep upon my corpse, 
And though I have been guilty, shed a tear! 
Edw. Oh! Madam! strive to calm-—— ° 
Luc. No, no, ’tis vain! 
But do not loiter, Edward ! While T live, 
Yield me the only comfort left my hope, =~ 
‘To know my child hath fled the reach of knowledgé.— 
Heav’n bless you both ! (Embraces hitte 
Edw. Yes? I will come again ; 
Never will I forsake thee. 
Luc. Bless you both ! 
(Exit Epwarp. Lucretia retires to the Couch 
and the Scene closes.- 


Of the other poems in this volume, scarcely any rise above 
mediocrity, and very few fall below it—The following ex- 
tract from a Poem styled April Day, addressed to, Narcissa, 
will be read with pleasure ; as it represents, in a lively matiner, 
the struggle in the breast of a young Lady between Love and 


Vanity ; which ends, as those contests generally do, in favour 
of the latter: 


‘ Her faith engaged, her choice by all approved, 
The fair Belinda had confessed she loved ; | 

No longer lurked concealed Lové’s powerful dart, 
‘hat from the unerring bow had pierced her heart : 
Her generous soul the noble flame avowed, 

And chose young Henry from the admiring croud. 
Her Henry’s love the grateful choice repaid, 

He long had loved, he long had wooed. the maid. 
What transports seized him when her hand he prest, 
With strong emotion, to his glowing breast ! at 
His beating heart < passage scarce affords 
His joys to utter with enraptured words ; 
+s And will Belinda then her hand resign! ~~ . 2 
Consent to bless me, and be wholly mine? 
Shall I possess these charms, celestial charms f 
And press thee panting to my longing arms ? 

Ye god$! what joys my future life shall prove, 

No cares to vex, ’twill all be smiles and Icve.” 


Thus sighed the youth in love his soul away, ; 





ae 


— 


Soft echoing sighs the gentle youth repay, 
sind smiles alternate mutual love convey, 
This month, this happy month, whose frequent showers 
Bedew the earth, and call forth fragrant flowers, 
‘This month was fixed to end the pains of love, 
Retain its joys, and all its fears remove. 
Of mutual love unbosomed thus, ah say ! 
What turn of fortune could the rites delay ? 


6 


A gaudy 
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A gaudy fop now sees and owns her charms, 
And well enforced with wealth and coated arms, 


Belinda’s parents ‘for Belinda sues ; 
What parents yet could wealth and rank refuse ? 
Riches to them.all-mortal bliss display, 

Their charms they paint, and urge her to obey $ 
Tell of each pageant joy they bring, and: shew 
From wealth alone springs happiness below : 
With wealth come honour, dignity, and fame, 
While love’s ignoble, and an empty name. 

Belinda long the mighty charm withstood, 

Of riches, title, dignity, and blood ; 

Long firm remained, long to her Henry true, 
Yet wished these honours were young Henry’s too. 
Her heart, a heart of all her sex the pride, 
Alas! was still to vanity allied ; | 

Her throbbing bosom mighty contests. move, 
‘Fame and precedence militate with love. 
‘~ -§Some spirit now, by Jove’s command, descends, 
‘From whose firm hand a mystic beam depends : ’ 
That scale see richly shines with flaming gold, 
_A:silver this with roses twined behold! 

That fixed by diamonds, this by silk, above, 

And that for Plutus formed, and this for Love. 
An equal balance long the scales maintain, 

Now light rears Love, now weightier sinks again ; 
Anxious each scale the impending issue waits, 
And dreads the sentence of contending fates. 

“© Rulers of heaven! for me the cause decide! 

Decide for Love !”’—the rosy archer cried — 

«¢ Shall wealth my realms hereditary rend ? 

With me the empire of the heart contend? 

Forbid it, Gods! of high import is this! 

Can Plutus e’er bestow the balmly kiss ? 

Give to quaff extasies from yielding eyes ? 

Or teach the bosom how to sink and rise? 
Instruct each vein to play its raptured part, 

And in soft transports urge it to the heart ? 

The kindling blood through beating pulses guide, 
And to the fountain raise the swelling tide? 


The swelling tide through brains, arms, body, roll, 


And find a passage to the glowing soul ? 

To soul and body set congenial fire, 

Then teach the flame in transports to expire ? 
Expiring transports give again to rise, 

And o’er and o’er renew delicious joys ? 

Take heed, Belinda! nor the bliss forego, 
‘Transporting bliss! that all to Love must owe. 
If now to Plutus I am doomed to bend, 

With me my joys dependant too must end : 
He, he alone, shall claim o’er England sway, 
Chasing true love and happiness away: — | 


While 
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While I, my arrows blunt, my bow behind, 
Resigning age, and now by youth resigned, 
Shali fly the climes that worship yellow clay, 
And to my mother’s Paphos shape my way.” 
Thus spoke the god of Love. From the other scale 
His fell opponent now began to rail: 
« Rulers of Heaven! but just be the decree! 
Tis all I ask, and Love shall yield to me 
To merit now the victory ordain, ° 
And Plutus reigns, and shall for ever reign. 
What boasts the Boy that Plutus cannot do? 
His shafts bring love? and will not riches too? 
Our merits weigh, utility compare, 
Then judge aright, and Cupid mounts in air. 
Delusive God! without my nobler aid 
The lover starves, and beggared is the maid, 
Without my aid all love,°alas! were vain, 
All foresight blindness, and all pleasure pain, 
Within, without, the body, and the soul, 
J bear dominion; Plutus sways the whole. 
But now, Belinda, rebel girl ! delays, 
In spite of feathers and of ambling bays.” 
‘¢ Shall ambling bays,’”’ she cries, *¢ attend my call ? 
Shall I shine foremost at the play and ball? 
And shall my waving head with feathers teem? 
Feathers! up Cupid! up! and kick the beam! 
Haste, fly to Henry, tell thou could’st not weigh; 
And if he call me false—’twas Aprit Day.” 
Plunged in the depth of Dissipation’s sea, 
Awhile from rocks her reason steers her free. 
‘There comes a storm; convulsed the ocean heaves 3 
Lo! the lost rudder tops the mountain waves : 
Vain is the pilot’s aid, all reason vain! 
‘xs chance directs Belinda floats the main. 
But mark what comes—the mind ungoverned rolls 
‘lhrough Passion’s sandbanks, and o’er Faney’s shoals ¢ 
Reason turns cunning, Love becomes intrigue, 
And all the Passions against Virtue league : 
Loathsome is home, where strife disgust begets ; 
Abroad spring wanton love and honour debts : 
Divorce succeeds ;—the separate bed and board ! 
All scorn Belinda, once so much adored.— 
And now, Naxcissa! would the plaintive Muse 
For false Belinda all the sex accuse ; 
Did not thy soul with strong conviction plead, 
find show that by the pink oft springs the weed: 
‘hat while rank herbs throughout the soil abound, 
é\nd challenge sight by rearing high around, 
‘Lhe humble violet secks concealment’s calm, 


And spreads unseen her fragramce and her balm.” 


Ruy. Dec. 1797. Gg 
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_ The Moral Essays of Mr. Dallas next claim notice; and it 
is with the greatest satisfaction that we bestow on them our 
warm commendations. ‘They contatn much good sense, just 
observation, and exalted sentiment, joired to an uncommon 
spirit of benevolence “and piety.—The following extract from 
the Vocabulary of Passions, an Essay of considerable learning 
and ingenuity, conveys very useful information to those per- 
sons who are intrusted with the education of youth, and 
exhibits at the same time a lively picture of the author’s 
mind : 

‘ Whatever study be the immediate object of the pupil’s applica- 
tion, the tutor’s discourse should be always accompanied by the dis- 
play of truth, of virtue; and ef piety. His language will be adapted 
to the capacity of his hearer; with the forms of valots languages he 
will instil real knowledge; and with knowledge, goodness. There is no 
profession in which excellence of mind, and superiority of mtellect, is 
(are) more requisrte. "Fhe understanding may be early led to enter 
upon the survey of itself, without leaving marks of pedantry behind. 
It is neither profound philosophy, nor the vain pretension to it, witl» 
which the imagination of children is to be clothed ; but as their affec- 
tions and passions arise, and as they appear in others, they are to be 
discovered, and pointed out, so that they may gain an habitual vigi- 
lance, in suppressing the noxious, and in moderating the best. ‘To 
secure dominion over the latter, and yet to be constantly employed in 
their gratification, seem to be the secret of happiness ; in other words, 
to be innocent and active. He, whose conscience reproaches him not, 
and who is unremittingly engaged in grateful pursuits, must, if penury 
or (ill) health prevent it not, be a contented man. ‘Fo make others 
wise, or happy, should be the arm of every one who takes a pen into his 
hand. Oh? that it were the lot of mine, to scatter only a few seeds 
of wisdom, or of bliss!—Man! thy passions are thy bane, and the 


bane of others ; but be comforted, for it is in thy power to make them 
the sources of pleasure and delight.” 


We shall conclude our extracts from this work by copying 
Mr. Dallas’s concise definition of Gratitude; and this we do 
the more willingly, because some writers, who are not with- 
out admirers, have excluded it from the place whieh it had 
always occupied in the Catalogue of Virtues: 


* GRATITUDE. 

¢ Gratitude is a warm affection, by which we are prompted to 
acknowledge kind offices, and’ to delight in praising and serving the 
person from whom we have received them. In this sense, it is an 
emotion, of which none but degenerate spirits can fail to be suscept- 
thle.’ : 

It will be evident, from our view of the present volume, 
that Mr. Dallas is a pleasing and judicious writer on moral 
subjects, and that his lighter effusions in poetry may amuse a 
circle of acquaintance: but that in the higher walks of this 
| - species 
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Species of composition he is not, according to the present spe- 
cimen, so happily calculated to excel as the partiality of his 
friends may seduce them to imagine. B 





Art. XIII. The Lliad and the Odyssey of Homer. Translated by 
Alexander Pope, Esq. A new Edition, with additional Notes, 
critical and illustrative. By Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. In eleven 
Volumes 8vo. 31.178. Boards. Longman, Cadell jun. and 
Davies, &c. &c. 1796. 


’ 

HE manner and merits of Mr. Wakefield as an editor are 

so well known to the public by former specimens, which 
have met with due notice in our periodical Numbers, that we 
conceive it unnecessary for us to enter into any considerable 
details concerning the publication before us. It is an elegant 
and valuable edition of a performancewhich does peculiar honour 
to English literature; and we doubt not that it will be grate- 
fully received by those who wish to complete their sets of the 
works of Pope, according to the improved form lately given to 
the original and miscellaneous part of them in the edition of 
Dr. Warton. ‘The mass of the notes subjoined to these trans- 
lations consists of those of Pope’s own editions, but a 
considerable number are added by Mr. Wakefield; the ge- 
neral purpose of which is to point out all the hints that 
Pope received from former translators, or other writers of 
English poetry, either in his diction, strain of versifi- 
cation, or even in the mechanism of his rhymes. By these 
approximations, many comparisons of excellence are sug- 
gested, in which the editor displays his usual delicacy of 
feeling with respect to the more minute beauties of poetry ; 
and though, perhaps, ir some instances he may be thought to 
have descended to uninteresting particulars, yet every reader, 
who has acquired a true relish for this delightful art, will find 
much amusement in attending him through the progress of his 
labours. 

The only continued piece of writing by Mr. W. in this 
publication is a series of * General Observations relative to 
Homer and his Translator,’ inserted between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, at the beginning of the first volume of the latter. 
This commences with some remarks concerning the time at 
which Homer lived, and the probability of his having had a 
number of predecessors in the composition of Greek poetry. 
It then discusses the point of the translator’s skill in the 
learned languages; which Mr. W., from the strongest inter- 
nal evidence, concludes to have been smaller than even those 
among Pope’s biographers who have made the greatest’ con 
cessiqns have represented. 
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He next considers the faults of the translation itself, which 
he arranges under the heads of want of fidelity, want of sim- 
plicity, unnecessary and incongruous additions, careless or 
injudicious omissions, and defective rhymes. These are slightly 
touched, and are, in general, obvious to the attentive reader. 

After some ingenious observations on the fitness of Dryden 
to have been a translator of Homer, and Pope of Virgil, Mr. 
W. gives a sketch of the characters of the poetical translators 
ef Homer who preceded and who succeeded Pope. Our 
readers will probably receive entertainment from a transcript 
of this part : 


‘ Chapman was not destitute of genius. His expression is co- 
pious, diversified, and vigorous ; his execution, spirited, and occa- 
sionally rising into sublimitye The effect, however, of his translation 
is much weakened by paraphrastical prolixity and unauthorised inter- 
polations to a degree of frivolous puerility and wild licentiousness. 
His phrases and epithets are sometimes eminently happy: of which, 
aud of his rhymes, our poet will be shewn to have availed himself on 
many occasions with little ceremony and no scrupulous acknowledge- 
ment of obligation. Such redundancy of sentiment and bold luxu- 
riance of language afforded many opportunities of selecting flowers 
to so careful a scrutinizer in the wilds of Poetry, as the bee of 
Twickenham. 

* Hobbes is stiff, jejune, and crabbed; devoid of ornament, and 
destitute of tastc: he cramps, huddles, mutilates, and burlesques his 
author: he is coarse, and vulgar, and flat beyond the insipidity of 
verbal prose. 

‘ Homer, in the hands of the rigid philosopher of Malmsbury, 
undergoes the harsh discipline of the dwarfs compressed in boxes by 
the ancients *. ‘The unmerciful strictures of the operator not only 
prevent an appearance of the body in it’s native form and just propor- 
tions, but crush it to deformity. A translator like this, in all res- 
pects illaudable, could have but slender charms for the hilarity and 
elegance of a teeming fancy and an improved taste : and accordingly 
the obligations of Pope to Hobbes are few and trivial. 

¢ The chief merit of Ogilby consists in a commendable and uni- 
form fidelity to the sense of his author. As a poet, his pretensions 
to praise of any kind can scarcely be supported : he has neither ani- 
mation of thought, accuracy of taste,. sensibility of feeling, nor or- 
nament of diction. Yet our translator will be found to have consult- 
ed his version witli unremitting steadmess, and to have profited by his 
rhymes in more instances than would be previously supposed. ‘The 
similar structure of his versification may be reasonably deemed a 
principal cause of such particular attention from Pope, who reflects 
upon this translator, by condescending to borrow from him an ho- 
nour, which his own solitary efforts would never have procured ; and 
has thus secured, periiapss the future existence of a version, just 
sinking into the gulph of perpetual oblivion. 





-- os 





¢ * See Longinus de Sub. sect, ult.’ 
» ¢ Pretty ! 
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¢ Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. 


‘ As I have occasionally quoted, for the entertainment of the 
reader and to relieve the dryness of verbal criticism, several trans- 
lators, subsequent to Pope; it may be expected, that I should pass 
a short judgement upon them also. 

‘ In the year 1740 H. Travers publisht by subscription a miscel- 
laneous collection of poetry : among which are travslations of the 
three first Iliads, and from the sixth the story of Bellesophon. The 
whole of this collection evinces a man of genuine poetic talents; 
and the translations just mentioned are executed with considerable 
ability. But he treads closely in the steps of Pope: and, though he 
frequently improves on his predecessor, the general effect of his ver- 
sion is cold and feeble in comparison, and sufficiently shews at’every 
step the extent of his obligations to the model, which lay before him. 
He too, though a man of learning, has supinely adopted some of 
his master’s misrepresentations of their author. re 

‘ The merits of Mr. Cowper it is much more difficult to estimates 
with a benevolent regard at the same time to the sacred feelings of an 
amiable writer, under a reverence inspired by a man of fine genius, 
and with justice to the public by a religiously scrupulous adherence 
to sincerity. I speak with unwilling emphasis, but unaffected’ hesi+ 
tation, when I assert, If my own ears are not absolutely unatttmad 
to the mellifluous cadence of poetic numbers, the structure of Mr 
Cowper’s verse is harsh, broken, and inharmonious, to a! degree: ine 
conceivable in a writer of so much original .and intrinsic excellence, 
His fidelity to his author is, however, entitled:to unreserved: praise, 
and proclaims the accuracy and intelligence of a critical proficient in 
his language. The true sense of Homer and.the character of. his 
phraseology may be seen in Mr. Cowper’s version ta more adyantage 
beyond all comparison, than in any other translation whatsoever 
within the compass of my knowledge. His epithets are frequently 
combined after the Greek manner, which our language most‘ happily 
admits, with singular dexterity and'complete success: his diction i8 
grand, copious, energetic, and diversified; full fraught with every 
embellishment of poetic phraseology: his turns of expression are on 
many. occasions hit off with most ingenious felicity ; and there are 
specimens of native simplicity also in his performanee, that place him 
at least on a lével with his author, and vindicate his title in this res- 
pect to a supericrity over all his predecessors m this most’ ardneus 
and painful enterprise. Boswell, in his life of Johnson, has spoken 
of Mr. Cowper’s translation with an unfeeling petulance, with an in- 
solent dogmatism, perfectly congenial to that rash. and audaciou 


censor*,’ - 
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‘ * This sentence would have been accompanied by some additional 
chastisement; but the object of it is beyond the reach of human re« 
formation : ! 

From zeal or malice now no more to dread ; 
And English vengeance wars not with the dead.’ 
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The editor, then, in a brief and modest manner, gives a view 
of what he thought incumbent on himself to undertake, in con- 
sequence of his engagement. This he states to have been, 
I. to point out the translator’s material deviations from the 
sense of his original; 2. to open the sources of these devia- 
tions, and at the same time to exhibit the versions of preced- 
ing translators on which Pope had modelled his own; and,. 
3- to pass a free censure on the defects of versification of a 
master whose example carries with it such weight. We have 
no doubt that he will be judged to have executed his task, as 
thus determined by his own ideas, with taste and industry. Ai 


-_ 
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Art. XIV. The Vales of Wever, a Loco-descriptive Poem, in. 
scribed to the Rev. John Granville, of Calwich, Staffordshire. By 
J. Gisborne, Esq, 4to. pp. 88. 5§s. Boards, Stockdale. 
1797> 


TT Vales of Wever are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Wootton in Staffordshire, where the author lately resided, 
and to which he consecrates these votive farewell affectionate 
lines. A task which Dr. Darwin has successfully accomplished 
in the verse of five feet is undertaken, by the author of these 
cantos, in the less flexile line of four feet. He endeavours to 
slide the most pearly words of our poetry on silver wire with 
exquisite compactness, and to string his golden harp exclu- 
sively with lines thus sparkling with jewels—without injury to 
the total effect of his music. "We deem it a dangerous experi- 
ment, Profuse, perpetual, and splendid beauties of detail are 
seldom compatible with the strong impression of the whole; 
articularly if they be beauties of the same class, and do not, 
like alternations of the ludicrous and the pathetic, serve as 
foils to each other. Yet we are aware that the progress of res 
finement has occasioned, in every nation, the attempt to unite 
the utmost delicacy of local polish with the nicest proportions 
of general design. Those who might have succeeded in carv- 
ing a statue often prefer to display their powers of grouping and 
finishing on the tiny surface of a cameo or a vase. 
The following passage will give an idea of Mr. Gisborne’s 
manner : 


¢ Yon oak, whose tottering trunk displays 
The tarnish’d pride of other days, 

Still wreathes his shatter’d head with green, 
With charm of contrast aids the scene. 

Oft have I linger’d to survey 


That trunk with age enamell’d gray ; 
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©’er his rent bark pale lichen bends, 
And moss her folds of velvet blends, 
Where insect nations range unseen, 
And mine the arborescent screen ; 
Weave with nice skill the cider fold, 
And cradle embryo young from cold. 
With what fell art the spider spreads 
Tis glistering spare, mechanic threads ; 
Redundant meshes bright unfurls, 
And round each bud ingenious whirls, 
Ye insect armies, who delight 
"To skim the realms of breezy night, 
Or twinkling through the noontide glare, 
With busy murmurs fill the air; 
if floating on the zephyr’s breath, 
Ye rush within these webs of death, 
From his dread ambush darts the foe, 
Enraptur’d with the cries of woe, 
Swift glides along his tremulous toil, 
And riots o’er his struggling spoil. 

¢ As Spring’s ambrosial hands unfofd 
The floral buds of breathing gold, 
With thy sweet voice, Hygeia, lead 
Stout youths and damsels’o’er the mead ; 
And where yon oak exalts his crest, 
And broad expands his jutting breast, 
Weave the gay-smiling dance around, 
‘To simple measures beat the ground, 
Twine his hoar trunk with Flora’s charms, 
With fragrance wreathe his dusky arms. 
So when the Summer’s rural train 
Swarms o’er the hayfield’s tufted plain ; 
And when relentless Autumn pours 
On earth’s chill bosom leafy showers, 
Rimes the blue eyelids of the dawn, 
And frosts with crystal gems the lawn ; 
Thy welcome steps, Hygeia, guide 
These groves and deepening dales beside, 
While saan her grateful influence breathes, 
And scatters Plenty’s golden wreaths. 
And when old Winter chains the floods, 
With tempests loads these labouring woods, 
Drives headlong storms from Wever’s brow, 
And smooths the whiten’d world below ; 
Here ’mid the drifted wild disclose 
Thy vermeil lips, and ivory brows, 
Youth’s arduous toil with smiles assuage, 
And paint the wrinkled cheeks of age. 

‘ When bleak December’s arctic breath 
Urges the giant ‘* work of death,” 
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Prone from these crags, high-roof’d with snow, 
Pellucid piles incessant grow * : 

Vast columns deck’d with fretwork nice, 
Glimmer on pedestals of ice, 

The sun, the whelming whi:lwind brave, 
And seem to prop the pensile cave. 
Indignant Frost the rock surveys, 

And eyes beneath the crystal glaze, 

Green foliage smile, aud spangled fling 
O’er his pale ice the tints of spring. 

With dread severity of tone 

He bellows from his ice-built throne : 

«© Shall Spring with verdant smiles presume 
To brighten Winter’s destin’d gloom ? 
Shelter’d with ice can she defy 

The rigour of my polar sky ?”? 

Stamps the deep drift, and dark inshrouds 
His withring head in awful clouds, 
Showers from his shrivell’d hands around 
Fierce hailstones on the marble ground, 
Breathes from his nostrils keener gales, 
And Famine stalks along the vales ! 

Then straight the copse, the woodlands tall, 
Their last surviving honours fall; ° 
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* ¢ Pellucid piles incessant grow.}- -The incessant droppings 
from many of the cliffs in the vicinity of Wootton produce, in the 
course of a severe winter, some of the most singular and beautiful 
pillars of ice that imagination can devise. In the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1795, I measured many of them that were from four to eleven 
feet in altitude, and from six inches to four feet in circumference. 
Some of these columns were of very unequal periphery, and jagged and 
fluted in a fantastic manner, ‘Those that, were of uniform thickness 
appeared as elegant supporters to the impending shelves and canopies 
ofrock. The surfaces of the adjacent crags are beautifully glazed. 
and decorated with a bright coating of ice, through which the mar- 
chantia polymorpha and. several species of moss and fern displayed the 
Juxuriancy of spring. From the ceiling of the celebrated cavern in 
Dove-dale (well known by the name of Reynard’s Hall) vast pen- 
dants of ice were clustered together, many.of which, I believe, were 
full four yards in length; and’these were tapered down to so fine a 
periphery, that their extremities were as sharp as the point of a 
sword. Others were twisted’in a singular mode, and variegated with 
white incrustations of ice and snow, andthe sides of the cavern were 
partially embossed with crystal nodules. The floor of this spacious ca- 
vern appeared decorated by the hand of magic. Wherever the drop- 
pings fell upon it, they became congealed, and hence one drop freez- 
mg upon another produced eccentric pillars of ice. These were of 
various dimensions, and of different colour. Had. the frost continued 
a month longer, it: is probable that these pillars would have come 
into contact with the growing pendants from the roof,’ 
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Spite of the tyrant, Flora spreads 
With fern her moss-embosom’d beds, 
Beneath an icy mirror weaves 

A rich embroidery of leaves, 

‘So the dire Empress * of the North 
Saw Porann’s glory bursting forth ; 
Saw the bright sun of freedom shine 
On Weysel’s tide with light divine : 
Fresh radiance to each eye impart, 

And kindle each exulting heart. 

As round her throne gay courtiers press’d, 
She thus the gaudy slaves address’d : 

«* Shall Poland e’er presume to scan 

"The laws that fetter man from man ; 

Shall Liberty ser breast inspire, 

And Genius fan her thoughts of fire ? 

Yon sun, that rolls its dazzling flocd, 
Shall set in darkness and in blood !”’ 

She spoke—priests, nobles, warriors bow’d, 
“ind zeal fanatic seiz’d the crowd ! 

Soon Poland heard the clanking chains, 
With crimson carnage heav’d her plains, 
Genius with death-like groans retir’d, 
And struggling Liberty expir’d. 














* © So the dire Emyress.] Since this poem was written, the 
Empress of Russia has ceased to exist, and death has removed 
from the world one of the most formidable tyrants in female form 
that ever threatened the liberties of mankind. If we look into the 
life of this extraordinary woman, we shall find indeed little to admire, 
but much to condemn. Actuated by no principle of virtue, zmbi- 
tious of unlimited power, crafty and resolute in her policy, she af- 
fected to consider the oppression of surrounding nations as a duty she 
owed to the safety of herown empire. It has howeees been asserted, 
that she was a popular sovereign within her dominions; but let it be 
remembered, that attachment and loyalty are often professed from, 


fear, and it would require more than papal faith to believe that this 


principle had no influence with her enslaved commonalty. If we ex- 
amine the ancient boundaries of Russia, and compare them with those 
that are delineated on a modern chart, truth will oblige us to confess 
the amazing growth of the empire under her auspices. But the his- 
torian, who exercises his solemn inquiry into the conduct of sove- 
reirns, will inform posterity, that the aggrandisement of Russia in the 
late reign was attended with wanton tyranny and refined barbarities ; 
aud that rivers of human blood were made to flow from that horrible 
spirit of revenge which was ever conspicuous in the counsels of Ca. 
tharine. Painful however must be the feelings of the historian who 
details with fidelity the massacres at Ismail, cr those of a later date 
at Praga: for there are (as an admirable author observes) ‘ certain 
degrees of human cepravity creative of sensations, which no tongue 
ean express, and no language describe.” —Belsham.’ 
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But hark ! some spirit seems to say, 
Though Power may stretch his brutal sway, 
And fierce with iron fenees bind 
Each nobler effort of the mind, 
Hovers the hour, when Justice dread 
On Tyranny’s devoted head * 
Shall wing Destruction’s bitter blast, 
And bid the demon breathe his last ; 
Then shall this great, this heaven-taught truth, 
Enliven Poland’s risiug youth : 
Chains are the portion of the slave— 
The virtuous will be free and brave *. 
So speaks amid th’ admiring crowd 
Immortal WasHineTon ‘aloud ! 
Sublime he stands with sheathed sword 
On Virtue’s fane Columbia’s lord +. 
Fair Liberty with graceful march. 
Walks through the temple’s trophied arck, 
Mounts the bright steps, the Parian road 
"That winds around the blest abode ; 
Leads Peace along th’ eternal height, 
Vested in downy robes of light. 
With artless smiles the seraph pair 
Applaud their patron’s generous care, 
And sweetly bending on their knees 
With native elegance of ease, 
Present aloft the olive wreathe, 
To listening nations pans breathe. 
Charm’d as the vocal accents flow, 
Labour inclines his swarthy brow, 
Strews far around, array’d in health, 
Leaves, flowers, and fruitage, blushing wealth ! 
While Trade, with all her sails unfurl’d, 
Proclaims the PATRIOT OF THE WORLD.’ 


We think it difficult to copy more successfully a model so 
curiously polished as the’ Botanic Garden; to assemble ideas 





* ¢ Chains are the portion of the slave— 

The virtuous will be free and brave.) ‘ The author hopes 
that he shall not be censured for unnecessary warmth on so interest- 
ing a subject. He is aware that it is become almost fashionable to 
stigmatize such sentiments as no better than empty declamation ; but 
it is an ill symptom, and peculiar to modern times.” 

+ * On Virtue’s fane Columbia’s lord.] When this line was 
written, General Washington was President of America. He has 
now retired from the helm of affairs; but his name, like that of 
William the Third, will always be dear to every lover of genuine 
liberty ; and he is with justice entitled the Saviour of his Country, 
the Supporter of Freedom, and the Benefactor of Mankind.’ 
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more luxuriously elegant; to annex epithets more unexpect- 
edly apposite: or to harmonize couplets more imitative and 


euphonious. Tay. 


——— 





Arr. XV. The Law-Dictionary: explaining the Rise, Progress, 
and present State of the English Law, in ‘Theory and Practice ; 
defining and interpreting the Terms or Words of Art; and com- 
prising copious Information, historical, political, and commercial, 
on the Subjects of our Law, Trade, and Government. Originally 
compiled by Giles Jacob; and continued by him, and other Edi- 
tors, through ten Editions; now greatly enlarged and improved, 
by many material Corrections and Additions from the latest Sta- 
tutes, Reports, and other accurate Publications, by T. E.'Tom- 
lins, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 2 Vols. 4to. 
31. 3s. Boards. Longman, Butterworth, &c. 1797. 


‘TH first edition of Jacob’s Dictionary appeared about the 

year 1729, and was by far the most valuable publication of 
the indefatigable compiler whose name it bears. In the inter- 
val between 1729 and 1772 it went through eight editions, and 
was then published by Owen Ruffhead and J.Morgan, Esquires, 
with so much additional matter as to occupy nearly 300 pages 
more than any former edition; this we noticed in our forty- 
sixth volume, p. 457. In 1782, another edition, under the 
direction of the same gentlemen, was given to the public; 
which is succeeded by the impression now before us; and which 
possesses so many advantages over the preceding editions, from 
the important corrections and additions introduced, as to entitle 
it in a great measure to be considered as an original work. 

In the Preface, Mr. ‘Tomlins makes his readers acquainted 
with the difficulties which he had to encounter, and the method 
which he has pursued. ; 

‘ He first carefully examined the Text, as it stood in the Tenth 
Edition.—Here he found much sound Learning on the Origin and 
Antiquity of our Law, defaced with unskilful Interpolations: In- 
numerable Statutes, long repealed, detailed at large as Existin 
Laws*: The other Statutes quoted throughout the Work, (by con- 
tinued errors of the Press through various Editions, ) intorrectly cited: 
Except in some few instances, a want of Method, and Poverty of 
Language, pervading the whole body of the Work: And the Im- 

rovements of our Law, during the last Thirty Years and more, ci- 
ther wholly passed over, or very superticially noticed. 

¢ His next Step, therefore, was to correct the Errors which ap- 
peared.—Solely to perform this was along and tedious labour: Every 
Statute quoted has been examined ; and it is by no means an exag- 
geration to say, that many thousand Errors, in this particular alone, 
have been detected and amended.—To erase whatever was superseded 
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or contradicted by modern Laws or Determinations, was next requi- 
site: And, when thus much was performed, a vast void remained, 
to be filled up with a Summary of the State of the Law, as at, present 
existing. 

* In many Instances, where the Law relative to one Subject was 
scattered through the Book, the whole has been brought together under 
a single Title, consolidated, re-arranged, and enlarged; and the pro- 
per References made from Title to itle*, In some few others, it 
was found convenient to remove the whole of a Title, as it stood in 
the former Work ; and to supply its place by 2 New Abridgment of 
the Law on that particular Subject +.—In no case, however, has any 
alteration been made, without mature consideration, and a sincere 
wish for the Improvement of the Work, and the Instruction of the 
Reader. . 

‘ In the next place, the Editor considered himself called upon to 
intreduce many New Titles ; some on the Origin and Antiquity of 
our Law]; and several connected with the Commercial Concerns of 
the Country ¢; which had for the most part been entirely omitted, 
or at best very slightly referred to, by Jacos or his Continuators.— 
These Additions, it is believed, do not make less than One Fourth Part 
of the present Volumes.’ 


‘fhe sources from which he has chiefiy derived his materials 
are thus mentioned by the editor: 


¢ The Statutes have been perused with peculiar care and diligence ; 
almost all, which are material, even to the end of thersesston of Par- 
Kiament in 4796, are introduced; and throughout the work, it is 
believed, that none are omitted to be noticed which passed before the 
thirty-third year of the present reign. To the excellent series of mo- 
dern Term Reports in the Courts of Westmmster-hall, which have 
appeared within the last ten years, to the various new editions of 
former Reports, and other Law Books of long-established reputa- 
tion, together with many other smaller volumes well deserving notice, 
as including systems of particular branches of the Law,—to all these 
recourse has been had, and the information contained m them has 
been applied to the present purpose with a care and attention which the 
Editor trusts have not been totally fruitless. But above all, the 
Commentaries of the learned Blackstone have been fully and freely ap- 
plied to, and the most material parts of them adopted ; sometimes 
abridged, but more frequently enlarged by additions from the various 
sources above alluded to. The edition last published (by Mr. Chris- 
tian) has been used, whenever the term of its publication allowed, (it 
was originally published in numbers,) and many of the new Notes 





¢* Awarp,. ARBITRATION; —Homicrpt, Murner, Mane 
SLAUGHTER ; EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR ;—ADVOWSON,y Pre- 
SENTATION, Usurpation; and very-many others. 

‘+ Bankrupt, Birt or Excuanee, Highways, Wiis, &c. 

‘+ Tenures, &c. 
. €§ Easr Ixnpia Company, Navication-Acts, Insurance, 
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there introduced have been added to the mass of modern intelligence 
here presented to the reader.’ 


Such is the outline of the plan pursued by Mr. Tomlins, and 
such are the sources from which he has drawn the information 
methodised and detailed in the volumes before us. We have 
examined many of ‘/his titles with care, (for the whvle of a dic- 
tionary is too much for the labour even of a Reviewer;) and 
notwithstanding some few omissions, which we shall presently 
mention, we think that the work evinces in an eminent degree 
the persevering diligence, the watchful attention, and the 
sound judgment of the Editor. For the information of our 
readers, and to enable them to judge for themselves of the aa- 
ture of the performance, we will extract the title Bai/ment; 
not because it possesses greater merit than many other portions, 
but because it is almost the only article which can be admitted 
within our scanty limits, and will at the same time furnish a 
tolerable idea of the manner in which the work is executed. 


‘ BAILMENT, from bailler Fr. to deliver.] ‘ A delivery of 
goods in trust, upon a contract expressed or implied that the trust 
shall be faithfully executed on the part of the Jazlee:’? [the person to 
whom they are delivered.] 2 Comm. 451. which see: to which Sir 
W. Fones adds, “ and the goods re-delivered as soon as the time or 
use, for which they were bailed, shall have elapsed or be performed.” 
Law of Bailments, p. 117. 

‘ It is to be known that there are six sorts of dat/ments which lay a 
care and obligation on the party to whom goods are bailed; and 
which consequently subject him to an action, if he misbehave in the 
trust reposed in him. 

‘ 1, A bare and naked bailment, to keep for the use of the bailor, 
which is called depositum; and such bailee is not chargeable fora com- 
mon neglect, but it must be a gross one to make him liable. 2 Str. 
1099. 

‘2. A delivery of goods which are useful to keep, and they are 
to be returned again in specie, which is called accommodatum, which is 
a lending gratis; and in such case the borrower is strictly bound te 
keep them: for if he be guilty of the least neglect, he shall be an- 
swerable, but he shall not be charged where there is no default in him. 
Sce post. 

‘3. A delivery of goods for hire, which is called Jocatio or con- 
ductio; and the hirer is to take all imaginable care, and restore them 
at the time; which care if he so use, he shall not be bound. 

‘ 4. A delivery by way of pledge, which is called vadium; and in 
such goods the pawnee has a special property ; and if the goods wil] 
be the worse for using, the pawnee must not use them; otherwise he 
may use them at his peril; as jewels pawned to a lady, if she keep 
them in a bag, and they are stolen, she shall not be charged ; but if 
she go with them to a play, and they are stolen, she shall be answer- 
able. So if the pawnee be at a charge in keeping them, he may use 
them for his reasonable charge ; and if notwithstanding all his dili. 
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gence he lose the pledge, yet he shall recover the debt. But if he lose 
it after the money tendered, he shall be chargeable, for he is a wrong 
doer ; after money paid (and tender and refusal is the same) it ceases 
to be a pledge, and therefore the pawnor may either bring an action 
of assumpsit, and declare that the defendant promised to return the 
goods upon request; or trover, the property being vested in him by 
the tender. 

¢ 5. A delivery of goods to be carried for a reward, of which 
enough is said under title Carrier. It may here be added, that the 
plaintiff ought to prove the defendant used to carry goods, and that 
the goods were delivered to him or his servant to be carried. And if 
a price be alledged in the declaration, it ought to be proved the usual 

rice for such a stage ; and if the price be proved there need no proof, 
the defendant being a common carrier: but there need not be a proof 
of a price certain. ' 

‘ 6. A dclivery 6f goods to do some act about them (as to carry) 
without a reward, which is called by Bracton, mandatum, in English, 
an acting by commission; and though he be to have nothing for his 
pains, yet if there were any neglect in him, he will be answerable, 
for his having undertaken a trust is a sufficient consideration’; but if 
the goods be misused by a third person, in the way, without any 
neglect of his, he would not be liable, being to have no reward. 

‘ The above is taken from Lord Chief Justice Holt’s opinion, in 
the case of Coggs v. Bernard, 2 Ld. Raym. gog. as abridged, Bull. 
NV. P. 72. See also Sir W. Fones’s Essay on the Law of Bailment, 
p- 35: Com. Rep. 133. with Mr. Rose’s notes; and on this subject 
2 Inst. 89: 4 Rep. 83: 1 Rol. Ab. 338: 1 Lnst.89 6: Doct. & St. 
129: 1 New Ab. 243. 

‘ Having mentioned Sir W. Fones’s Essay on the Law of Bail- 
ment, we cannot help recommending it to the attention of the ra- 
tional student ; and for the use of such, extracting the following 
analysis, which will in peneest be found to be consonant with the de- 
terminations in the books, and convey much knowledge in a short 
compass. Sir W. Fones differs in a few points from Lord Holt, and 
Lork Coke, and his reasons are deserving of much attention. 

“ I. Derinitions.—1. Bailment, as before at the beginning of 
this article.—2z. Deposit is a bailment of goods to be kept for the 
bailor without recompence.—3. Mandate is a bailment of goods, 
without reward, to be carried from place to place, or to have some act 

erformed about them.—4. J.ending for use is a bailment of a thing 
oe a certain time to be used by the borrower without paying for it.— 
« Pledging, is a bailment of goods by a debtor to his creditor, to be 
ept till the debt be discharged.—6. Letting to hire is, (1) a bailment 
of a thing to be used by the hirer for a compensation in money; or 
(2) a letting out of, work and labour to be done, or care and attention 
to be bestowed, by the bailee on the goods bailed, and that for a pe- 
cuniary recompense; or (3) of care and pains in carrying the things 
delivered from one place to another, for a stipulated or implied re- 
ward.—7. Jnnominate bailments are those where the compensation for 
the use of a thing, or for labour and attention, is not pecuniary ; but 
either (1) the reciprocal use or the gift of some other thing; or (2) 
if wor 
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work and pains reciprocally undertaken; or (3) the use or gift of 
another thing in consideration of care and labour; and conversely.— 
8. Ordinary neglect, is the omission of that care, which every man of 
common prudence, and capable of governing a family, takes of his 
own concerns.—g. Gross neglect, is the want of that care which 
every man of common sense, how inattentive soever, takes of his own 
property. See Post. 11. 8.—10. Slight neglect is the omission of that 
diligence which very circumspect and thoughtful persons use in se-: 
curing their own goods and chattels.—11. 4 naked contract is a con- 
tract made without consideration or recompence. 

« JI. The Rules which may be consilered as axioms flowing from 
natural reason, good morals, and sound policy, are these.—1. A 
bailee who derives no benefit from his undertaking, is responsible 
only for gross neglect.—2. A bailee who alone receives benefit from 
the bailment, is responsible for slight neglect.—3. When the bail- 
ment is beneficial to both parties, the bailee must answer for ordinary 
neglect.—4. A special agreement of any bailee to answer for more oar 
less, is in general valid.—g5. All bailees are answerable for actual 
fraud, even though the contrary be stipulated.—6. No bailee shall 
be charged for a loss by inevitable accident or irresistible force, ex- 
cept by special agreement.—7. Robbery by force is considered as 
irresistible ; but a loss by private stealth, is presumptive evidence of 
ordinary neglect.—8. Gross neglect is a violation of good faith. — 
9. No action lies to compel performance of a naked contract.—10. A 
reparation may be obtained by suit for every damage occasioned by 
an injury.—11. The negligence of a servant acting by his master’s 
express or implied order, is the negligence of the master. 

“TIT, From these rules the following Propositions are evi- 
dently deducible.-—1. A depositary is responsible only for gross ne- 
gle&t ; or in other words for a violation of good faith—z. A depo- 
sitary whose character ts known to his depositor, shall not answer for 
mere neglect, if he take no better care of his own goods, and they 
also be spoiled or destroyed.—3. A mandatary to carry is responsible 
only for gross neglect, or a breach of good faith. 4. A mandatary 
to perform a work is bound to use a degree of diligence adequate to 
the performance of it.—5. A man cannot be compelled by action te 
perform his promise of engaging in a deposit or a mandate; but, — 
6. A reparation may be obtained by suit for damage occasioned by 
the non-performance of a promise to become a depositary, or a man- 
datary.—7. A borrower for use is responsible for slight negligence. — 
8. A pawnee is answerable for ordinary neglect.—9. The hirer of a 
thing is answerable for ordinary neglect.—10. A workman for hire 
must answer for ordinary neglect of the goods bailed, and must ap- 
ply a degree of skill equal to his wh es 1. A letter to hire 
of his care and attention, is responsible for ordinary negligence. — 
12. A carrier for hire by land or by water is answerable for ordinary 
neglect. 

“6 IV. Excerrtions, to the above rules and propositions.—1. A 
man who spontaneously and officiously engages to keep or to carry 
the goods of another, though without reward, must answer . for 
slight neglect.—2. Ifa man through strong persuasion and with re- 
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luctance undertake the execution of a mandate, no more ‘can be re- 
quired of him, than a fair cxertiog of his ability.—3. All bailees 
become responsible for losses by casualty or violence, after their re- 
fusal to return the things bailed; on a lawful demand.—4. A bor- 


rower and a hirer are answerable in all events, if they keep the things 


borrowed or hired after the stipulated time, or use them differently 
from their agreement.—5. A depositary and a pawnee are answerable 
in all events if they use the things deposited or pawued.—6. An inn- 
keeper is chargeable for the goods of his guest within his inn, if the 
guests be robbed by the servants or inmates of the keeper.—7. A 
common carrier by land or by water, must indemnify the owner of 
the goods carried if he be robbed of them. 

« V. It is no exception but a Coroxtrary from the rules that 
Every bailee is 1esponsible for a‘loss by accident or force, however 
inevitable or irresistible ; if it be occasioned by that degree of negli- 
gence for which the nature of his contract makes him generally an- 
swerable.”” 

¢ The cases cited and commented on by Sir Wm. Fones, besides the 
above of Coggs v. Bernard, and which lead to the whole law on. this 
subject, are 1 Str. 128, 145: 2 Stra. 1099: Allen. 93: Fitz. Detinue 
§9» (Bonion’s case, the earliest on the subject): 8 Rep. 32: 1 Wils. 
281: Burr. 2298: 1 Veni. 121, 190, 238: Carth. 485,7: 2 Bulst. 
280: 1 Ro. Ab. 2, 4,10: 2 Ro. Ab. 567: 12 Mod. 480,2: Raym. 
220: Moor. 462, 543: Owen 141: 1 Leon. 224: 1 Cro.219: Bro. 
Ab, tit. Bailnent: Hob. 30: 2 Cro. 339, 667: Palm. 548: W. Fo. 
r59: 4 Rep. 835. | eb nigniae case): 1 Just. 89 a.. Many.of them 
however more peculiarly applicable to carriers. , 

‘ The following cases may serve to illustrate the above principles. 

¢ A man leaves a chest locked up with ancther to be kept, and 
doth not make known to him what is therein; if the chest and: goods 
in it are stolen, the person who received them shall not be charged 
for the same, for he was not trusted with them. And what is said 
as to stealing is to be understood of all other inevitable accidents: 
but it is neccessary for a man that receives goods to be kept, to receive 
them in a special manner, viz. to be kept as his own, or at the peril 
of the owner. 1 Lil, Abr. 193, 194. And vide 1 Rol. Abr. 338:. 
2 Show. pl. i66. 

¢ If I deliver 1o0/. to A. to buy caitle, and he bestows 50/. of it in 
cattle, and 1 bring an action of debt for all, I shall be barred in that 
action for the mouey bestowed and charges, &c. but for the rest I 
shall recover. fob. 207. : 

¢ [f one deliver his goods to another person, to deliver over to a 
stranger ; the deliverer-may countermand his power, and require the 
goods again ; and if the baile refuse to deliver them, he may have an 
action of account for them. Co. iit. 286. 

‘ If 4. delivers goods to 2. to be delivered over to C. C. hath.the 

voperty, and C. hath the action against B. for B. undertakes for 
the safe delivery to C. and hath no property or interest but in order 
to that purpose. 1 Rol. ddr. 606: see 1 Bulst. 68, 69, where it is 
said that in case of conversion to his own use the bailee shall be an- 
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¢ But if the bailment were not on valuable consideration, the deli- 
very is countermandable; and in that case, if 4. the bailor bring 
trover, he reduces the property again in himself, for the action 
amounts toa countermand; but if the delivery was ona valuable 
consideration, then 4. cannot have trover, because the property fs 
altered ; and in trover the property must ‘be proved in the plaintiff. 
1 Bulst. 68: see 1 Leon. 30. | 

‘ And where a man delivers goods to another to be re-delivered to 
the deliverer at such a day, and before that day the dailee doth sell 
the goods in market overt ; the dailor may at the day seize and take 
his goods, for the property is not altered. Godb. 160. 

‘ If 4. borrows a horse to ride to Dover, and he rides out of his 
way, and the owner of the horse meets him, -he cannot take the horse 
from him ; for 4. has a special property in the horse till the journcy 
1s determined ; and being in lawful possession of the horse, the owner 
cannot violently seize and take it away ; for the continuance of all 
property is to be taken from the form of the original bargain, which 
an this case was limited till the appointed journey was finished. 7¢/v. 
172. But the owner may have an action on the case against the 
bailee for exceeding the purposes of the loan; for so far it 1s a secret 
and fallacious abuse of his property ; but no general action of tres- 
pass, because it is not an open and violent invasion of it. 1 Rol, 
Rep. 128. 

‘ As to borrowing a thing perishable, as corn, wine, or money, or 
the like, a man must, from the nature of the thing, have an abso- 
lute property in them; otherwise it could not supply the uses for 
which it was lent ; and therefore he is obliged to return something of 
the same sort, the same in quantity and quality with what is borrowed. 
Dr. & Stud. 129. 3 

‘ But if one lend a horse, &9c. he must have the same restored. If 
a thing lent for use be used to any other end or purpose than that for 
which it was borrowed, the party may have his action on the case for 
it, though the thing be never the worse ; and if what is borrowed be 
lost, although it be not by any negligence of the borrower, as if he 
be robbed of it; or where the thing is impatred or destroyed by his 
neglect, admitting that he put it to no more service than that for 
which borrowed, he must make it good: so where one borrows a 
horse, and puts him in an old rotten house ready to fall, which falls 
on and kilis him, the borrower must answer for the horse. But if 
such goods borrowed perish by the act of God, (or rather, as Sir 
Wm. Fones says it Bat more reverentially to be termed, by inevi- 
table accident,) in the right use of them ; as where the borrower puts 
the horse, &c. in a strong house, and it falls and kills him, or it dies 
by disease, or by default of the owner, the borrower shall not be 
charged. 1 Jnst. 89: 29 Ass. 28: 2 H. 7,11. 

‘ If one delivers a ring to another to keep, and he breaks and-con- 
verts the same to his own use; or if I deliver my sheep to another to 
be kept, and he suffers them to be drowned by his negligence; or if 
the datiee of a horse, or goods, €¥c. kill or spoil them, im these cases 
action. willlia 5 Rep 13: 15 £.4. 200: 12 £. 4. 13. 

‘ if a man deliver goods to another, the dailee shall have a general 
action of trespass against a stranger, begause he is answerable over to 
~ Rey. Dec. 1797. the 
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the bailor; for a man ought not to be charged with an injury to ano- 


‘ther, without being able to retire to the original cause of that injury, 
and,in amends there todo himself right. 13 Co. 69: 14 Hen. 4, 28: 
25 H. 7, 14.’ 

We think that, under this title, the case of Elsce against Gat- 
ward, B.R.H. 33 Geo. 3. 5 T. R. 143. should have been no- 
ticed by the editor, a8 connected with his subject of a naked 
bailment ; it was there decided that, if a party voluntarily, and 
‘without a consideration, undertakes to perform work, and pro- 
ceeds on the employment, he makes himself liable for any mis- 
feazance in the course of that work: but if he undertakes and 
does not proceed on the work, no action will lie against him 
for the nonfeazance. i | 
'- Under the article Bankrupt, a discussion equally useful to 
‘professional and to mercantile men, we observe that some later 
decisions are omitted which might with great propriety. have 
‘been introduced. Of this description is the case of Smith 
against Payne, B, R.'H. 35 Geo. 3. 6'T.R. 152. in which it 
was determined that where a creditor, knowing his debtor to 
be in distressed circumstances, and ‘unable‘to’ pay his debt, ap- 
plied to.him in the first instance about two months before his 


..bankruptcy for a security, and took part of his stock in trade 


for that purpose, this was not an undue preference, though the 
creditor did not threaten to sue him in case of a refusal. So 
again the case of Bradley against Clark, B.R. East. 33Geo. 3. 
5 T.R. 197. which decides that assignees, under the stat. 
10 Geo, 2. c. 32. may recover money paid by a trader, ‘aftér a 
secret act of bankruptcy, to a carrier for the carriage of goods ; 
this statute being strictly confined by the courts to Goods sold, 
and Bills drawn.. ‘The following cases from Mr. H. Black- 
stone’s Reports.should also have been. inserted under the same 
head. 9. ‘Brandon against Pate, C.-P.E. 34 Geo. 3. .2 H. Bl. 

68. which determines that assignees may maintaim an action 


‘of debt tinder the stat. g Ann. c. 14. for money lost at play by 


the bankrupt before the bankruptcy. 2. Smith against Coffin, 
C.P.E. 35 Geo.3. 2H. BI. 444. by which it.is decided ‘that 
the right to bring a real action passes to the assignees ‘by 
the usual words of a deed of assignment. 3. Lewis against 
Piercy,; C. P..T.. 28 Geo. 3.. 1 H. Bl. 2y. which determines 
that insuring in the-lottery is not gaming within the meaning 
of the statute 5 Geo. 1. -c. 24.—-Notwithstanding these objec- 
tioiis, we consider the title in question as executed in a.neat 
and able manner, giving a comprehensive (though a concise) 
view of the several topics connected with this extensive subject. 

In title Executor, V. 9. we find the following passage; ‘* And 
therefore by this statute (namely the statute of Distributions) 


the mother as well as the father’succeeded to all the personal 
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effects of. their children who died inte state, and without wife 
or issue, i exclusion of the sons and daughters, the brothers and 
sisters, of the deceased.” How could a man, dying without 
issue, leave sons and daughters to be excluded? ‘The doctrine 
contained in the same tule, VI. 1, 2. is contradicted by the 
case of Arving against Peters, B.R.'T. 30 Geo. 3. 3 T. Rs 
685. and by Wentworth, p..184; the ~ pleas which en- 
danger the.defendant in this particular are Ne unques Executor, 
and payment by,.or release to, himself, as being facts withip 
his own knowlege, and. absolute bars to plaintifPs action, We! 
are-of opinion that the cases of Al/en against Dundas, B. R.H. 
29 Geo. 3. 3 T.R.. 125. and of Farr against Newman, 
B R. E..32 Geo. 3. 4 T. R. 621. should have been cited as 
Jeading cases under the title Executor. The first of these cases 
Jays it down that payment.of. money to.an executor, who has 
obtained probate of a forged will, .is.a discharge to the debtor 
of the intestate, notwithstanding the probate be afterward de- 
clared null, and administration be granted to the intestate’s next 
of kin; and this decision is in direct opposition to, and totally 
destroys, the authority of an anonymous case in Comyns’s 
Reports, p.152.\ The other case, of Farr against Newman, 
determined that goods of a testator in the hands of his executor 
could not be seized in execution of a judgment against the exe- 
cutor in his own right. 

Under the head of Wi// (Estates of) as to the waiver of no- 
tice by accéptance.of rent,the case of Charter against Cordwent, 
B.R. E. 35 Geo. 3. 6T. R. 219. deciding that, if a landlord 

-receives rent- due after the expiration of a notice to quit, it is 
‘a waiver of such notice, should have been introduced as in 
point. Again, under the tithe Wa//s, the case of Jones against 
Roe, B. R. H. 29 Geo. 3. 3 T.R. 88.. by which it is decided 
-that a possibility coupled with an interest is devisable, should 
-have been mentioned. 

We have been thus minute in our examination of the con- 
-tents of the present-volumes, as far as we could extend that 
examination, because we conceived that the importance of the 
publication demanded it. We have, indéed, thus noticed 
some omissions, but we have had many opportunities of ob- 
_ serving the diligence and accuracy of the editor; and of seeing 
that, if something was.neglected, much was performed. As 
an excuse also for these omissions, Mr.’Tomlins may urge 
what has already been so powerfully and beautifully alleged on 
a-similar octasion by Doctor Johnson: that a, writer will 
sometimes be hurried by eagerness to the end, and sometimes 
‘faint with weariness under a task, which Sealiger compares to 
the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obviors is 
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1 not always known, and what is known is nat always present; 

that sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, slight 
avocations will seduce attention, and casual eclipses of the 
mind will darken learning; and that the writer shall often in 
vain trace his memory at the mément of need, for that which 
yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and which wilt come 
uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow.” 

We caiinot dismiss this article without repeating that the 
editor appears to us to merit thanks from the public, for the per- 
severing indastry which he has shewn in a laborious under 
taking, for the vatuable information which he has communi- 
cated, and for the judicious manner in which he has arranged 
his materials. In a performance of great length and difficulty, 
he seems to have omitted:little that was important, and to have 
‘mtroduced less that was erroneous. Under such circum- 
stances, we shall not descend to some slight observations 
~which have suggested themselves to us, and which we should 
think it our duty to make on works of less ‘general merit. S.R 
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: ‘ Art. XVI. Effects of Slavery, on Morals and Industry. By Noah 
Webster, jun. Esq. Counsellor at Law and Member of the Con- 
} .« necticut Society for the Promotion of Freedom. 8vo. pp. 56 
} Printed at Hartford in Connecticut ; and sold in London by Dilly. 
Price 1s. Gd. ' 


tT is amost honourable distinction to the North- American 
republic, that in the United States a considerable portion of 
the .enslaved Africans were first emancipated by law; and it 
will be remembered to the immortal. honour of the sect com- 
monly denominated Quakers, that the emancipation was ob- 
tained by their persevering exertions. It is.certain, and the 
fact should give animation. to the friends of mankind in their 
virtuous pursuits, that the influence of benevolent zeal is never 
confined within the circle of its immediate operation. The 
Quakers of Philadelphia persevered until they procured the 
s}iberation of the negroes of Pennsylvania; and ina short time 
‘the example of that State was followed, in some degree, by all 
-the States of the Union; with the exception, we believe, of 
‘ only:Georgia, the two Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland. After 
having stated this circumstance, it will be unnecessary to inform 
the intelligent reader that these States are in every respect dif- 
ferent from the Northern Provinees ; in their agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commercial wealth ; and in the literary attain- 
_ments, skill, enterprise, and moral character of their irihabit- 
ants. ‘This difference is so notorious in America, that the 








\ very mention of Georgia or Carolina to an American. exgitce m 
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his mind the disgusting ideas of pride, ignorance, and sloth. 
Yet even in ¢hese countries, (the reproach of the wise and vir-. 
tuous republic,) societies for promoting freedom have been esta- 
blished, and the works of Franklin and other able vindicators 
of the true natural rights of man have been widely circulated.’ 
On the other side, the enemies of those sacred rights were not 
idle. They maintained the justice of slavery, on principle: 
but, being soon obliged to relinquish this untenable ground, 
they began to make a material distinction between abstract right 
and private policy, and to take refuge under the necessity of 
continuing a condition, which they were compelled to admit. 
should never have existed. Here, ¢ intrenched as in a strong 
hold, they maintained their station, and bade defiance to the 
attacks of reason and religion.’ ‘To drive them from this de- 
fence, the author of the tract now on our table encounters 
them ‘ with their own weapons and upon their own ground.’ 

To execute this purpose, Mr. Webster endeavours to prove, 
and in our opinion he has completely succeeded, that * slavery, 
in all its forms and varieties, is repugnant to the private in- 
terest and happiness of man.’ He shews that the necessary 
effect of slavery, on the human character, is to make man 
either indolent or detestable ; he appeals to the experience of 
his countrymen for the truth of the assertion; and to history, 
as well as the testimony of judicious modern travellers, to 
prove that such is and ever has been the general character of 
slaves in all nations and ages: let us give his remarks on this 
subject in his own words: 

‘ The indolence of the slaves in the southern states, must indeed 
approach almost to stupidity. It is said by gentlemen, well informed 
on this subject, that three blacks will not perform more labour than 
one free white in the northern states.. And it is well known that on 
every plantation, a negro driver 1s required, with his whip and his 
cane, to compel the reluctant slave to perform his daily task, But 
are American slaves only distinguished for their aversion to labor ? 
History teaches us a very different doctrine. Among the antient 
Germans, who, by their vigor and bravery, conquered half the world, 
slavery had the same debasing stupifying influence ; and it is remark- 
able that the word /azzi, which among our Saxon ancestors, was the 
denomination of the lowest order of bondmen or servants, is the 
origin of our English word /azy, a word expressive of that indolence 
and aversion to labor, which remarkably characterize the negroes in 
America. If slavery had this effect upon our own ancestors,. the 
warlike heroes of the north, surely modern philosophers need not re- 
sort to an original difference of race, for the cause of that dullness 
and want of mental vigor, remarkable in the enslaved natives of the 
dorrid zone and their degenerate descendants. 

‘ But if we turn our eyes upon the present nations of Europe, we 
ghall find multiplied proofs of this important truth, that slavery ne- 
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cessarily enervates the vigor of the liuman mind, in ail climates and 
among all nations. : 

‘© In Poland, the peasants, who are slaves, are so indolent that they 
do not furnish themselves even with a shelter from the inclemencies of 
the weather. The proprietor of the land to which the peasants are 
annexed, like the stock of a farm, is obliged to build cottages and 
barns for them, and to furnish them with seed, plows, horses, and. 
every implement of husbandry. Nor do these miserable wretches 
provide themselves the ordinary comforts of life. Little more is to 
be seen within their hoyvels, than bare walls, a wooden stool, and a 
bed of straw. People who travel in that desolate country, and ex- 
pect tolerable accommodations, must carry with them their own beds, 
their provisions, their knives, forks, and spoons. 

‘ Very little better is the condition of the peasantry throughout, 
the immense Russian empire. So ‘abject is their situation and so 
complete the degradation of their minds, .as to give rise to a generat 
opimon in that country, that the peasants, if set at liberty, would 
not be capable of procuring a subsistence. . 

‘ The modern inhabitants of Greece are remarkable for their. 
aversion to active employments. ‘The miserable subjects of the Turk- 
ish government pass whole days, ‘musing, with their legs crossed, 
their pipes in their mouths, and almost without changing their attt- 
tude. Athens and Sparta, the fields of Marathon, Platea, and Ther- 
mopyl, those nurses of heroes, lawgivers and philosophers, or the 
theatres on which they exercised their talents and displayed atchiev- 
ments, that still excite astonishment, are now inhabited by lazy ‘Turks 
and a few Greeks, dispirited and debased, who inherit not one of the 
virtues of their illustrious ancestors. ‘To what cause shall we attri- 
bute this degeneracy of the Greeks? ‘To what physical energy ? 
Surely no change of climate, no alteration in the productive powers 
of nature, can account for this moral phenomenon. ‘To despotism 
alone, that foul monster, before whose pestilential breath the powers 
of the mind wither and decay, must we ascribe this woful debasement 
of the modern Greeks. 

‘ Another effect of slavery upon its miserable subjects ts to make 
them cruel, deceitful, perfidious, and knavish; in short, to- deprive 
them of all the noble and amiable affections of the Juman heart. 
This fatal and necessary consequence of oppression upon the moral 
character of man, though often noticed by the historian, the divine 
and phiiosopher, has either escaped the reflection of tyrants, or its 
admonitions have been hushed by the more commanding calls of a 
mistaken selfish policy. But proofs of this truth are scattered over 
almost every page of history. We can scarcely open a volume with- 
out finding some fact to convince us that oppression is the mother o 
crimes. So striking was this truth in antient Greece, that a great phi- 
josopher doubted, whether there was any one virtue belonging to 
slaves. How can it be otherwise? Is it expectable that men, who 
are precluded by violence from enjoying the benefits of society, should 
cultivate the virtues from which its blessings flow? Is it not moe 
natural that the subjects of oppression, sensible they are robbed of 
their rights and resenting the injury, should prepetually struggle to 
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indemnify themselves for the loss, and when it would be fruitless to 
use open force,that they should have recourse to the arts of treachery 
and fraud? The principles of human nature warrant this conclusion, 
and account for the detestable character of slaves in all ages and 
all countries.’ ) | | 

As a farther proof how generally mankind admit the ten- 
dency of bondage to corrupt the human heart, Mr. W. men- 
tions the exclusion of a slave’s testimony from trials at law, in 
almost all the countries in which slaveryexisted. He then relates 
the terrible calamities that have been occasioned by the revolt 
of slaves, in antient Rome, in Sicily, in France, in Germany, 
and in the European settlements in the West Indies: he de- 
monstrates, by a correct calculation, that slaves are by far the 
most expensive and troublesome servants than can be eme 
ployed; and, from all these premises, he justly infers that 
every effort should be used by his fellow-citizens to devise, and 
to carry into execution, the most easy and effectual mode of 
abolishing slavery. 

Various plans for accomplishing this excellent purpose have 
been suggested. ‘The enthusiasts proposed an instant and uni- 
versal emancipation :—they would admit of no delay nor modi+ 
fication :—but it was soon perceived that such a measure, if 
adopted in the Southern States where nearly one-third of the 
people are in bondage, would, instead of bettering the condi- 
tion of the slaves, expose them to perish by want, and en- 
danger the lives of all the white inhabitants. Others, of still 
more benevolent intentions, proposed that the negroes should 
be sent home to their native country, furnished with every 
thing necessary for their future subsistence. ‘This project, too, 
being full of difficulty in the execution, was abandoned. Our 
author is of opinion that the best expedient for emancipating the 
slaves, with advantage to all parties, is ‘to raise them by gra- 
dual means to the condition of free tenants.’ 

It appears to us that, at this time, considerations of safety, 
as well as motives of justice, should induce the United States 
of America to liberate their slaves. ‘They are threatened with 
an invasion by the French and Spaniards from Florida; and 
we recollect that a member of Congress lately objected to an 
augmentation of the militia of one of the Southern States, 
** because,” said he, * if the troops should be called to march 
towards the frontiers, there would not be left a sufficient force 
to protect us against the slaves.” ‘Che Americans would then 
be situated as we are now in the West Indies, where our fleets 
and armies are occupied, not in atchieving conquests, but in 
defending our planters against the decrees of the French re- 
public.-Lt will perhaps amuse our readers, to be informed 
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that the Deputies in Congress of the Southern States are most] 
of the Jacobin party. One of them lately insisted that all 
who talked about emancipating the negroes were Royalists in 
their hearts. 

If we may be allowed tp suggest an expedient to co-operate 
with that of Mr. Webster, we should propose that a fund be 
raised by the Federal Government, aided (if necessary) by the 
liberality of individuals, to purchase such female slaves as 
might be supposed capable of. child-bearing, who should be 
liberated, to insure freedom to their posterity. (It is the law 
of slavery that children follow the condition of their mothers: 
therefore, if there were no female slaves, slavery would expire 
with the present race.) ‘Their services, as free servants, might 
be sold for a certain number pf years, by which the fund of 
emancipation would be increased, gnd the slayes might be 
gradually instructed and disciplined for the eujoyment of come 
plete liberty, The whole number of slaves in the American re- 
public is estimated to be 700,000. Of these there would not 
perhaps be above 120,000 of the description to be purchased ; 
and, taking the average price at 301, sterling, the sum required 
to liberate them would be 3,600,000]. As the services of the 
emancipated slaves, however, are to be sold for alimited time, 
perhaps half of this sum would be sufficient ; especially if the 
Legislature could be induced to countenance the plan, so far 
as to prevent the price of fernale slaves from being exorbitantly 
raised. Considering the great wealth of the American States, 
we hope that they would not long hesitate whether to incur the 

roposed expence, or to remain under the odium of an esta- 
blishment that endangers their existence as a nation, while it 
is a reproach to the friends of liberty in every part of the 
world, and a constant theme of triumph and exultation to those 
sycophants of power who miock their principles, 

In the following passage we observe a great inaccuracy; and 
we are extremely sorry forit, © We may remark,’ says Mr.W, 
‘that by a late act of the Lritish Parliament, the slave-trade is 
to cease in the year 1796.’--A resolution for the gradual aboli- 
tion of that trade wag passed by a Committee of the House of 
Commons, when a general election was supposed to be not far 
distant: but the House very speedily altered its opinion. 

Altogether, we do not hesitate to recommend Mr. Webster’s 
pamphlet to our readers as a solid and useful performance ; 
and we wish it had sooner fallen into our hands. The date at 
the bottom of the title-page is 1793: but no copies were im- 
parted for sale, by the London hocksellers, till the present year 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1797. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 17. Pastoral Lessons, and Parental Conversations intended as 
a Companion to A. L. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose. 12mo. 15, 
Darton and Harvey. 
His imitation of the Hymns for Children by Mrs. Barbauld is by 
no means an equally finished performance. A part of it is trans. 
lated from the German of Sturm. "Ta 


Art. 18. 4 New Universal French Grammar. By Nicolas Hamel, ~ 
Rector of the Town of l’Aigle in Normandy. 2d Edit. i2mo, 
3s. bound. Lee and Hurst. 
Of this work the first edition was noticed in our 22d vol. p.go03; it 
here appears improved and augmented by some dialogues on the his- 


tory of France. Pe 


Art. 19. Grammatical Exercises on the French Language compared 
with the English. By Nicolas Hamel. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
‘Lee and Hurst. ) 

_ These Exercises are conveniently constructed for the use of those 
who have used the author’s grammar in acquiring the rudiments of 

the Fyench language. Weare less satisfied with M. Hamel’s English 

than with his French. pe 


Art. 20. Grammaire Anglaise comparée avec la Grammaire F; rancaist, 
&e. &c. Par NicolasSalmon. 8vo. 4s. sewed. Dilly. 1797. 
This work is intended to facilitate the acquisition of the English 
language by foreigners, especially natives of France. It is well 
enough adapted for that purpose, yet we observe here and there a 
violation of English idiom in the translations, e. g. p. 25. Cela est 
au dela de votre intelligence: that is without your comprehension— 
we say beyond. Venez un dimanche, Come upon a Sunday.—We have 
not, however, met with any similar work equally good. De 


Art. 21, Guide pour la Langue Anglaise S pour la Langue Frangaise, 
&e. kc. Par Nicolas Salmon, 8vo. 2s.-6d. sewed. Dilly. 
1797+ 
The author of the above-mentioned Grammaire Anglaise here offers 

to the public another work adapted for the use of learners, which 
contains detached phrases and continuous specimens of Frenchwriting, 
accompanied with a translation, often elegant indeed, but dmeiks 
close and verbal enough for the information of beginners. Mon- 
tesquiey’s beautiful fable of the Troglodytes, that excellent antidote 
to anarchy, opens this well-chosen collection. | 


De 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


«Art. 22. Botanical Dialogues, between Hortensia and her Four 
“ Chaldren ; designed for the Use of Schools. By a Lady. 8vo, 


Though 
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can ever be well adapted to children at the school-age, whose atten. 
tion is necessarily occupied with things of more general application, 
and who can scarcely be enough interested in a science, as such, to 
undergo voluntarily the labour of learning its rudiments, yet we are 
unwilling to throw any discouragements in the way of a laudable 
_ attempt to enlarge the bounds of knowlege, and to augment the store 

of rational and innocent gratifications. Farther, a well planned in- 
troductory work, though it may not come into use so soon as the 
author expected, cannot fail of being useful at one time or another. 

The present attempt to facilitate the agreeable study of botany, 
éanctioned as it is by the approbation of Sir Brooke Boothby and Dr. 
Darwin, cannot be thought a trifling performance. Its language is 
clear and elegant ; and the dryness of a mere explanation of the Lin. 
nean system is relieved by the introduction of various amusing and in- 
teresting facts, and detailed observations. It cannot, indeed, pretend 
ao the sprightliness of Rousseau and his translator Martyn: but this 
is perhaps a necessary consequence of its closer adherence ‘to the sci- 
ence. ‘She work is illustrated by plates, and has the valuable addi- 


Though we very much doubt whether the scientific study of botany 


tion of a minute analysis of its contents. Aa 


Art. 23. 4 short History of Insects, (extracted from Works of Cre- 
dit,) designed as an Introduction to the Study of that Branch of 
‘ Natural History, and as a Pocket Companion to those who visit 
the Leverian ~ see 1z2mo. 38. 6d. Bell, Oxford-street, &c. 
This little work consists of short descriptions of the genera of in- 
sects, with some of the most remarkable particulars belonging ta 
them, illustrated by outline engravings, and. seems well adapted te 
the purposes mentioned in the title-page. ° : . 


LAW. 


Art. 24. 4 Digest of so much of the Law respecting Borough Elections, 
as concerns Cities and Boroughs in general, their Representation, 
and Returning Officers; the Carriage and Delivery of the Writ ; 
the History, Form, Conveyance, and Delivery of the Precept ; 
the Duty of the Returning Officer, previous to the Election; the 
Form and Effect of Decisions and last Determinations; the Right 
of Electors for Boroughs in general, and of Burgage Tenants, Free- 
holders, Leaseholders, and Copyholders in particular. By Samuel 
Haywood, Serjeant at Law. 8vo. pp. 454. A 6d. Boards. 

“Johnson. 1797. Pits 
The Digest of the Law respecting County Elections, of which we 

gave an aceount in ovr 3d vol. N.S. p. 466, may now be considered, 

according to the information of the author, as the first volume of the 
general work, and as such is cited in the present publication.—This 
part (which is intended as a continuation, not a completion, of Mr. 

Haywood’s Plan) has been conducted, as nearly as the nature of the 

subiect would admit, in the same manner with the former volume. — 

* The portion now published, (Mr. H. observes, ) contains some gene- 

yal observations on cities and beroughs, and their returning officers ; 

‘and then traces the writ throngh the hands of the messenger attend- 
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ing the great seal, to those of the hich sheriff of the county, and the 
precept from the high sheriff to its delivery to the returning officer, 
and points out his duty preparatory to the election.’ The subject 
was not taken up in the first volume till after the delivery of the writ 
-to the high sheriff ; the chapter on the carriage and delivery of it was 
then omitted, but is inserted in the preseut work. | 
As the voters for boroughs cannot, like those for counties, be com- 
prehended under one general description, the author has found it con- 
venient to arrange them under the following classes: those who claim 
to vote in right, first, of tenure, secondly of residency, or thirdly, as 
members of a corporate body.—The first of these, namely the right of 
voting by tenure, is alone treated in this volume ; and at the same 
time the different claims of burgage tenants, leaseholders, and copy- 
holders, are discussed. —A separate chapter is allotted to the consider 
ation of the Rights of Electors in general, and the Law concerning 
the last Determinations of the House on Select Committees. ‘ 
The author acknowleges his obligation to Messrs. Dealtry and Bar- 
low, of the Crown-office, for furnishing him with the curious inform- 
ation filed against Billinghurst, which is inserted in the Addenda. 
These are the contents of the present publication ; for the appear- 
ance of the remainder of the work, the learned Serjeant acknowleges 
no time can be fixed, though he declares that the design of completing 
it is not abandoned. From the manner in which this performance is 
executed, and which is highly creditable both to the talents and the 
industry of the author, we are induced to express our hopes that the 


undertaking will not be relinquished, till the original plan is fulfilled. S.R. 


Art. 25. Syllabus, or Heads of Lectures publicly delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By Edward Chnisstian, A.M. Professor of 
the Laws of England. 8vo. pp. go. 2s. 6d. Butterworth. 
1797. 

Tins publication has been drawn up for the convenience of those 
gentlemen who attend the Common Law Lectures at Cambridge. 
jt is difficult to form a decided opinion on the merit of these Lectures 
from the mere outline which is here presented of them:—but it is only 


justice to the author to observe that the subjects appear judiciously 
ghosen, and well arranged. 


Art. 26. A complete Collection of Abstracts of Acts of Parliament and 
Cases, with Opinions of the Judges upon the following Taxes; viz. 
upon Houses, Windows, Servants, Horses, Carriages, and Dogs : 
the Duties upon Hair-Powder Certificates ; and also the Twenty 
per Cent. upon Assessed Taxes; together with the several Deter- 
minations upon the Post-Horse Act. By John Smee, of the Ex- 
chequer, Westminster, Gentleman. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 750. 
12s. Boards. Butterworth. 1797. 

To those persons who are not in possession of the Statutes at Large, 
the present Collection of Abstracts will prove an useful publication, be» 
gause it will furnish them with all the information which they may re- 
quire, to regulate their conduct in regard to the payment of the taxes 
now so freely imposed on the public. To the professional reader, who 
may be supposed to have the larger works from which this Abridement 
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js compiled, it will also prove serviceable ; because the important mat- 
ter of the acts is compressed in a narrow compass, and their object and 
meaning are rendered more distinct and certain.—Mr. Smee appears 
to be entitled to the praise of accuracy and fidelity ; the most useful 
qualities that could be exerted in such an undertaking. 


Art. 27. An Essay on the Law of Usury. By Mark Ord, Esq: 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp.190. 5s. Boards. Brooke. 1797- 
We have read this work with much pleasure, because it gives all the 

requisite information on an important branch of law, in clear and dis- 

tinct language. The author has divided his subject under the follow- 
ing heads: the Nature of Usury; what Contracts are usurious; how 
far Usury affects the Validity of the Contract, and how Usury is 
punishable, —In each of these separate chapters, he has brought for- 
wards and arranged the Cases, belonging to each, with accuracy and 





S.R. 


judgment. S.R. 


Art. 28. 4 Treatise on Copyholds. By Charles Watkins, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, Author of an Essay on the Law of Descents, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 450. 9s. 6d. Boards. Pheney. 1797. 

Mr. Watkins has already made himself known to the public in a 
respectable point of view by an Essay on the Law of Descents, and 
by an edition of Chief Baron Gilbert’s Law of Tenures; both of 
which publications have been noticed in our Reports.—In each of these 
works, but particularly in the last, the author has shewn that he is 

»ssessed of that information, which is necessary for the elucidation 
of the present difficult and important subject.—A Treatise on the 
Law of Copyholds has lang been a Desideratum, and we are happy 
Jn seeing it undertaken by so able an hand. We are informed in the 
Preface that a second volume will be necessary to complete the plan; 
the present ‘contains the Doctrine of Manors, Grants, Surrenders, 
Entails, Remainders, Executory Interests and ‘Trusts, Admission, 
Fines, Vorfeitures, Extinguishment and Suspension, and Enfran- 
chisement 3 under which heads are included the Nature, Creation, 
"Transfer, and Destruction of Copyhold Interests. In the remainder 
of the work, if Mr. W.’s health and professional engagements will 
permit him to resume the subject, it is proposed to treat of Courts,Cus- 
toms, (comprehending the doctrine of Free-Bench, Curtesy, Descents, 
&c.) Services, as Hériots, kc. &c.; ‘and as such second volume (ob- 
serves our author) will in many parts relate more immediately to local 
matter than the present one, the communication of any curious entries, 
customs, &c. relative to particular manors, will be much esteemed.’?— 
Besides an accurate and comprehensive reference to the printed Cases 
on Copyhold Law, some MS. Cases, communicated by the friendship 
of Mr. Butler, are insertedin the present performance. ' 

Thinking highly of the merit of this work, we recommend it with 
confidence to the attention of the public ; and with unbiassed sincerity 
express our hopes that the author will be induced and enabled to per- 
-vere in his undertaking, till he has completed his criginal design. 


Art.29. The Bankrupt Laws. By Wiiliam Cooke of Lincoln’s 
Jun, Esq. The 4th Edition, including the Cases to the End of 
3 7 Trinity 
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Trinity Term.1797. Two Vols. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Brooke. 

1797. 

"lhe third edition of this useful work was published in the year1793, 
aud was noticed in our twelfth volume, N.S. p. 2083; and the praise 
which we there bestowed on the author, for Fi persevering attempts 
to increase the value of his performance, is equally merited by him on 
the present occasion. We therefore content ourselves with informing 
our readers that a fourth edition, incorporating the later decisions on 
the subjects of Bankrupt Law, is now published. ‘That a fourt) edi- 
tion should be so soon demanded is of itself a sufficient recommendation 
of the work. | 


POETRY and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 30. The Church, a Poem. By the Rev. John Sharpe, B. A. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Vernorand Hood. 1797. 

This is a Concio ad Clerum in blank verse; sometimes, indeed, de- 
scending from the dignified gravity of its nature, for the salutary 
purpose of giving to invective the additional force of ridicule. 
The topics, though not new, are judiciously chosen; and the poetry, 
though not of the highest order, is yet above mediocrity. ‘Fhe 
similes are brought forwards with spirit, though with little attention 
to analogy and illustration. ‘Those who emerge from curacies to bi- 
shoprics are compared to islands rising out of the ocean ; and an au- 
dience infatuated by the doctrines of grace and faith, to the exclusion 
of good works, is likened. to children who are seduced to taste the 
deadly nightshade by the beauty of the berries. 

We think that the author is in his zenith when he quits the path 
of satire, to expatiate on the duties of an useful and respectable di- 
vine. We product, therefore, the following passages as favourable 
specimens of Mr.-Sharpe’s sentiment and diction. } 

« Oft will the faithful shepherd of his flock, 
Nursing the growing intellect, inform 
His rustic scholar in the ways of heav’n ; 
Oft thro’ the verdant path of nature lead, 
With kindest industry, the ductile stream 
Of knowledge, springmg from the gloomy cave 
Of darkest ignorance ; point the fair expanse 
Fill’d by God’s hand creative, with the-stores 
Of human pleasures, objects ever new, 
Fresh with delight, throughout the green domain, 
All whisp’ring praise, and all subservient still 
To man, the noble potentate of all. 

. Nor will the pastor’s zealous care subside ) 

With tale of, nature’s wondrous works sublime, . 
- As oft his list’ning auditor demands | 

With eye inquisitive, a farther view 

Thro’ the clear optic of religion’s glass : 

Soon his untutor’d proselyte shall learn, 

‘Tho’ nature’s operations loudly speak 
. 'Th’ Almighty architect, whose parent hand 

Clothes with such matchless skill the vast terrene, 
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And deals his blessings here with lib’ral hand, 


Yet works of hrgher eminence declare 
His ceaseless zeal for man’s defective race, 
His watchful labours, and paternal care. 
Soon’ shall the Christian revelation burst 
‘With noon-tide splendour on the convert’s mind, 
Shed its pure lustre o’er the gloomy doubts, 
Which erst, like undigested chaos, warr’d 
In conflict harsh, and elemental strife, 
And brew’d disturbance in the human mind ; 
Taught by th’ angelic system, o’er the scenes 
Of chequer’d life, the mournful or the gay, 
He looks with calm serenity, resign’d, 
Alike for sorrow, or for joy prepar’d, 7 
As heaven’s high mandate wills, contented he 
‘ 'To run with patience his appointed race, 
Or o’er the rugged wild, or level plain, 
‘Till death shall summon to the realms of bliss, 
And joys unfading crown the Christian’s course.’ 


We must observe that there are many marks of haste in this poem. 
Such defective lines as these do not snfequently ccecur : 

¢ Vain, atheistical, induc’d, and blindly spread—p. 39. 

¢ To raise, or lift their limited ideas—p. 50. | 

‘ Like God’s own steward to all the needy tribe—p. 61.’ 


Steadily averse from all national reflections, we read with disgust 
the passage, p.49, in which the Scotch are accused of servility and 
perfidy ;—and we could not suppress a smile at the very familiar in- 
troduction of the name of the late Poet Laureat : 


« Old honest Warton sung,’ &c. p. 8. 


We almost doubted whether the author had not confounded Isaac 
Walton and the best modern scholar that England can boast ; whe 
was not less eminent for the depth of his erudition than for the ele- 
ance of his taste and the sagacity of his criticism. | 
Where we see so many proofs of ability as Mr. Sharpe has given 
in this poem, we venture to advise Wwty;, as we find men of sense 


most capable of correction. We therefore think it our duty to hint ta , 


this writer that the beauties of tHe CHURCH ‘appear to us the off- 
spring of genius; and that the faults, though frequent, probably 
arise merely from haste and inattention. If he means.te cultivate the 
fields of poetry, he must be industrious ; or, like all negligent cultiva- 
tors, he will fail of success. 


Art. 31. Britannia: a Poem. By Samuel Hull Wilcocke. 8vo. 
pp» 83. 3s. sewed. Dilly. 1797. 

The author of this poem seems to have formed a design of writing 

a poetical heroic history of his country ; and it must be allowed that 

this island has produced many men renowned for wisdom and valour ; 

ualities which, when exerted for the benefit of mankind, constitute 

Loouiling to Sir William Temple) that transcendent excellence 

which is denominated heroic virtue. ‘Perhaps, however, the fame 

due to their illustrious atchicvements might be established on a firmer 

: basis 
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basis by the sober voice of historic truth, than by the enthusiasm of 
poetic fiction. We agree with Mr. Wilcocke that, in the earliest 
stages of society, poetry has proved a happy vehicle for on 
the exploits of the warrior, or describing any uncommon and gran 
appearance in nature ; and that these sublime and heroic songs were 
attended with wonderful effects: but he does not 'seem sufficiently to 
have considered that poetry addresses itself chiefly to the imagination 
ind the passions, which, in men untamed by civilization, are active, 
vigorous, and susceptible of the warmest impressions; and that, in 
an improved state of society, both the one and the other are enfeebled 
by restraint, while the rational powers gather-strength by daily exer- 
cise. This progress may be traced by any man who will pay attention 
to the operations of his own mind. Astonishment is succeeded by 
admiration ; admiration leads to inquiry and investigation ; and these 
cannot be performed without comparing and judging, which form 
the peculiar province of reason. Hence may be assigned one cause 
of an age of criticism being unfavourable to the exertion of original 
poetic genius; for surely the mind that.can read a poem with such 
calmness, as-accurately to appreciate its merits and defects, can feel 
little of that warmth and enthusiasm which the Bard wishes to in- 
spire ;—a consideration that would: be very mortifying to.cvery poet 
ef the present times, did they not experience, in common with their 
readers, the difficulty of forming a conception truly sublime, or 
soaring to any great heights in the regions of imagination, 

The poem before us contains an historical nartative of the most 
splendid events which happened in Britain, from the time: of Cassi- 
belan, who opposed-Czsar in his invaston, to the reign of Carausius, 
who was acknowleged joint-emperor by Dioclesian and Maximian. 
Mr. Wilcocke, both in his preface and notes, appears to possess no 
inconsiderable portion of learning, and he deserves our esteem for 
that patriotic love of his country which he manifests throughout the 
work; but in poetry we cannot think him entitled to the highest ap- 
plause ; though by no means destitute of a taste for that divine 
art. If we cannot justly rank him with our first-rate Bards, he may, 
perhaps, assume to sit.dewn with Leonidas Glover; and with him, 
m friendly concert, ‘¢ rehearse the deeds and glorious death” of 
Spaatans brave, and Brrtons bold. 

‘© Rehearse, O Muse, the deeds and glorious death,” &c. 
Glover’s LeonipAs. 


The following lines may be quoted as.a proper specimen of his 
style and versification: 
‘ Come, Muse of Albion! who in Thomson’s verse 

Breathed Liberty’s extatic ardent strain, 
Who gave to Addison a Cato’s soul, 
To Milton, his sublime exalted strength, 
And to th’ inimitable Shakespeare’s verse, 
The genuine stamp of nature, aweful, true, 
And forceful as th’ impetuous gust of heaven; 
Give me to share their energy divine ; 
Give me to paint, in ardent numbers bold, 
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. | The arms and arts that graced this matchless isle ; 
: *Tis not alone to martial deeds that here 

Th’ historic Muse confines her liberal praise, 
4 Sometimes she leaves th’ ensanguined ficld of war 


For milder themes, and, reminiscent oft 

Of poets, artists, and of general worth, 

Holds bright examples to the willing mind, 

As various as each several state can ask, 

That each may in the arduous task assist, 

And hand in hand, raise high our British fame ; 
Andas the Roca Ora* braves the storm 

Of ages in the north’ antipodes, 

Receiving ever on it’s dreary sides 

The billows of the Magellanic main, 

Full many a thousand league impetuous rolled 
From south to north, by envious Neptune swelled 
And the nigh-bursting cheeks of AZolus, 

‘fo dash its pride, yet centered in itself 

It dares their efforts vain; so may thy rock, 
Britannia! stand unshaken, unimpaired, 

Fixed on the firmest base, deep-chained to fate, 
And laugh to scorn a world’s unmeaning rage, 
Nor fall but with old time ; and when this globe, 
At the dread clangour of the heavenly trump, 
Swept by an igneous comet from its orb, 

In huge combustion, crumbles into chaos, 

May Britain’s time-outliving fame remain 
Recorded in angelic memory, 

The noblest state that ever stood on earth.’ 


Speaking of the late unsuccessful expedition of the French against 
Ireland, he thus expresses himscl! ; 


¢ But Ocean smiled to see the unfledged brood, 
| Garish and gawdy in their Gallic trim, 
' Brave with presumptuous sails the lurking storms 
And scowling horrors of December’s sky, 
And soon, indignant at the vain attempt 
To grasp at conquest where himself defenite, 
Like a huge whale, prone on Norwegian seas 
His mile-long length extending o’er the deep, 
When on his back, mistaken for an isle, 
Some pygmy Lapland fishermen descend 
Unknowing of the danger, while they tread 
With careless steps along the slimy sward, 
The bulky monster, moving ponderous, 
Heaves his broad carcase, the disparting flood 
Ingulphs remorseless all the infant crew ; 
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¢* The Roca de Ora, a stupendous rock in the midst of the 
Northern Pacific Ocean, first discovered, and thus named, by the 
Spaniards.’ 
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So the terrific genius of the main 
Half reared his billowy front ; deep in the waves 
The glittering gewgaws sunk beneath his frown.’ 
We quote this passage not from any disposition to censure, but to 
shew how dangerous it is for a poet of moderate talents to attempt to 
rival Milton : 
«¢ Or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim th’ ocean streams, 
Him haply slumb’ring on the Norway foam,” &c. 
Par. Lost, booki. ver. 200. 
These are the lines which, no doubt, Mr. W. had in his eye when 
he introduced the simile, 


© Like a huge whale,’ &c. | 


in the passage above cited.—N. B. By the whale, &c. we suppose he 
alludes to the strange stories of the Kraken. 





Art. 32. Select Epigrams. 12mo,. 2 Vols. tos. 6d. Half bound. 
Low. 1797. 

Much has been written by critics on the composition of an epi- 
gram: but they are not agreed as to its constituent parts. The 
antients seem to have included, under that appellation, epitaphs and 
inscriptions of every kind, whether elegiac, laudatory, or satirical ; 
but the moderns are of opinion that wit is an essential ingredient in 
an epigram ; a notion that has given rise to numberless puerile con- 
ceits, and forced and unnatural thoughts. Few men have succeeded 
in this species of foetry ; and the greater part of those epigrams that 
have been most admired are indebted for their reputation to a zim, or 
to the perverted sense of some ambiguous term. Yet it cannot be de- 
nied that epigrams have sometimes been made a pleasing vehicle for 
moral truth and pathetic.sentiment, The selection now before us is 
made with judgment, and will be read with pleasure by those who are 
fond of compositions of this sort. 

_ The two following epigrams, among others, do credit to the collec 
tion ; 
£ ON TROY. 
‘ Imitated from a Greek Epigram. 
‘ By J. Arxin, M.D, 


‘ Where, hapless In1um! are thy heav’n-built walls, 

Thy high embattled tow’rs; thy spacious halls; 

Thy solemn temples, fill’d with forms divine; 

Thy guardian Pallas, in her awful shrine? 

The mighty Hector, where?—thy fav’rite boast ; 

And all thy valiant sons, a numerous host; 

Thy arts, thy arms, thy riches, and thy state ; 

Thy pride of pomp, and all that made thee great? 

These, prostrate all, in dust and ruin lie ; 

But thy transcendant 7-9 can never die: 

Tis not in fate to sink thy glories past ; 

They fill the world, and with the world shall last.’ 
Rry. Dec. 1797. 1j ‘ Te 
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‘ Tro MISS HHH 
¢ By Bryan Epwarps, Esq. 
O clear that cruel, doubting brow, 
T’ll call on mighty Jove 
To witness this eternal vow;— 
Tis you alone I love! 
«s Pray leave the God to soft repose,”? 
The smiling maid replies, 
«¢ For Jove but laughs at lovers’ oaths, 
«¢ And lovers’ perjuries.”’ 


¢ By honour’d Beauty’s gentle pow’r ! 
By Friendship’s holy flame ! 
«© Ah! what is Beauty, but a flow’r, 
«« And Fricndship but a name ?”” 
« By those dear, tempting lips,’ I cried ;-—— 
With arch, ambiguous look, . 
Convine’d, my Chloe glanc’d aside, 
And bade me iss the book.’ 


Art. 33. Elegiac Sonnets, and other Poems. By Charlotte Smith. 
Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 
The general merits of Mrs. Smith as a writer, and the characteristics 

of her Sonnets in particular, are well known. The present volume is 

said to have been composed under the heavy pressure of difficulties, 
and amid heart-rending sorrows. It pains us to hear so frequently of 
this lady’s misfortunes, and, unable as we are to remove them, to 


find no others equally willing, and more empowered, to alleviate them. 


The, following Sonnets are specimens of this volame, and of the 
elegant writer’s gloomy cast of thought : 


© On passing over a dreary Tract of Country, and near the Ruins of a 
“ne deserted Chapel, during a Tempest. y 
¢ Swift fleet the billowy clouds along the sky, 
Earth seems to shudder at the storm aghast 3 
While only beings as forlorn as I, 
Court the chill horrors of the howling blast. 
Even round yon crumbling walls, in search of food, 
The ravenous Owl foregoes his evening flight, 
And in his cave, within the deepest wood, 
The Fox eludes the tempest of the night. 
But to my heart congenial is the gloom 
Which hides me from a World I wish to shun; 
That scene where Ruin saps the mouldering tomb, 
Suits with the sadness of a wretch undone. 
Nor is the deepest shade, the keenest air, 
Black as my fate, or cold as my despair.’ 


© On being cautioned against walking on an Headland overlooking the Seay 
because it was frequented by a Lunatic. 
‘ Is there a solitary wretch who hies 
To the tall cliff, with starting pace or slow, 
And, measuring, views with wild and hollow eyes 
Its distance from the waves that chide below ; 


Who, 
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Who, as the sea-born gale with frequent sighe 

Chills his gold bed upon the mountain turf, 
With hoarse, half utter’d lamentation, lies 

Murmuring responses to the dashing surf? 
In moody sadness, on the giddy brink, 

I see him more with enyy than with fear ; 
He has no nice felicities that shrink 

From giant horrors; wildly wandering here 
He seems (ugcursed with reason) not to know 
The depth or the duration of his woe.’ 

In the preface, Mrs. S. intimates that she may probably never 
again address the public. Why has this idea been formed ? The 
world has not been inattentive to this lady’s compositions. 

A portrait of Mrs. Smith, and several pleasing illustrative engrav- 
ings, accompany the volume. 

For cur account of the preceding volume of Mrs. Smith’s Sonnets, 
gee our Gengral Index, vol. iii. p. 148. &y.2. - 
Art. 34. Ode to General Kosciusko. By H. F. Cary, A.M. 4to. 

1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

The author of this Ode appearg to be much and laudably struck 
with the noble character of Kosciusko, and to have formed very 
exalted ideas of the late projected constitution of Poland. To 
give freedom, and its consequent blessings, to so great a number 
of our fellow-creatures, is a pleasing exercise of the imagination, 
and highly gratifying to a benevolent heart: but the best planned 
schemes of reformation are generally rendered impracticable by 
the folly or the vices of malin’ s and perhaps the Poles, from 
their long habits and patient endurance of subjection, were become 
incapable of enjoying the sweets of liberty and equallaws. Certain 
it is that no part of that extensive country is in so flourishing and cul- 
tivated a state, as that which is in the possession of the Russians ; al- 
though Mr. Cary, with too much general justice, calls the late em- 
press * the foul Harpy of the North.’ 

The following extract may enable the reader to judge of Mr. C.’s 
talents for poetry: 

¢ Or fraught with Ceres’ yellow hoard, : 
Returning + an his blue-eyed dame 
In their low hut, where round the board 
By industry and plenty stor’d, 
The babes are taught to fisp their Stanislaus’ name. 
But Tyranny with envious glance 7 
Withers all goed that blooms around. 
Sudden the fiend beheld askance 
The joys that grac’d the favor’d ground, 
And call’d her regal minions forth, . 
The faithless prince, that holds the helm 
Of Prussia’s* poor and upstart realm, 
With the foul harpy of the North, 


‘ * Tn allusion to the subsidies by witich the arms of Prussia are 
purchased by other states,-and to the short time that it has been 


érected into a kingdom.’ 
Jiz2 Whose 
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Whose talons, darting on her prey, 
Marr’d all the blessings of the feast, 
And bore it to her den away. 
While more to stretch their greedy sway 
They bound the captive limbs so late releas’d, 
O Providence! thy ways are dark, 
And beyond reach of mortal eye : 
Nor may he hope to hit the mark, 
Who shoots conjecture’s shaft so high. 
Vainly the dauntless hero strove 
T'o stem Oppression’s whelming tide, 
To snatch the land from despot pride, 
And guard the monarch of his love. 
See him uprear the faithful shield, 
And prodigal of warrior blood, 
Unwearied the keen falchion w HOT 
Till dragg’d reluctant from the field; 


As if a lion fought to save his darling brood.’ Bar, 


Art.35. Poems. By T. Townshend, Esq. of Gray’sInn. Small 
8vo. pp.112. 7s. 6d. Boards. Harding. 1797. 

If we could persuade ourselves to believe that an assemblage of 
splendid imagery, involved in turgid, affected, and obscure language, 
constituted the essence of poetry, we might be inclined to think ‘fa. 
vourably of Mr. ‘lownshend’s genius: but we have always considered 
poetry as a happy vehicle for conveying instruction, by engaging the 
imagination and passions in the cause of truth and virtue ; and while 
we retain this opinion, it will not be expected that we should applaud 
poems of which we cannot comprehend the meaning. ‘The volume 
before us contains three Elfin Eclogues, and Odes on various subjects, 
printed in an elegant manner, and adorned with vignettes. The per, 
sonages introduced into the Elfin Eclogues are fairies, whosc Satie. 
tricks, and midnight gambols, are at ‘best unsuitable to the taste of 
the present age ; in which no trace remains of that Gothic supersti- 
tien to which these ideal beings owed their imaginary existence, 
Phe following is a specimen of the author’s Fairy dialogue ; 


© KING. 


* Now the lazy bat-winged night 
Creeps along in limping plight, 
And the star-cnlightened green 
Brightens in its dewy sheen, 
Come my spirits hght and gay, 
Wake the fairy ontey. 


* QUEEN. 


* O’er the cups of harebells blue 
Draining drops of pearly dew ; 
Round the rose’s damask bend 
Swift we bound with frolic tread. 
O’er th’ unbending tender blade 
Lightly trip each elfim maid. 


Round 
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Round the honeysuckle sweet 
Brisk we go on nimble feet ; 
Waking there the glutton bee 
As we wander merrily. 

O’er the sheety lake we go 
Revellers with unwet toe. 


* OBERON. 
Hush the timbrel and the lute, 
Fairy voices now be mute ; 
Where yon breathing roses twine 
With the mellow te ti 
Creeping round the myrtle shed, 
Lo! a nymph reclines her head; 
Minstrels quaint, conclude the song, 
Round the sleeping beauty throng. 

* KING. 

Hush! each forward elfin ¢ ead; 
Back each busy-prying heau. 
Vairest Julia slumbers here 
To the piping shepherd dear ; 
Sweetest Of «he mortal train, 


Gladd’ning all the noon-day plain. 


* QUEEN. 
Hence away, my fairy ring, 
Thousand glow worms hither bring ; 
Hang them round on every flower, 
Gaily light this little bower. 
Come now, gentle elves, and peep, 
Sunk she lies in balmy sleep. 


© OBERON. 
See the melting light which flies 
From her haply half-clos’d eyes, 
Glancing o’er the rose’s head, 
Paints it with a lovelier red. 
See the playful dimples sleek 
Softly circling o’er her cheek ; 
While each angel witching grace 
Idly wanders o’er her face ; 
And the archer tribes of love 
O’er its sweets unarmed rove. 


© KING. 
Lo! the lily pluck’d doth rest 
Envious on her whiter breast ; 
While those jealous roses seek 


‘To gaze the blushes from her cheek. 


Mark her limbs of peerless grace 
V ying with her powers of face. 
Airy tribes around her stand ; 
Ne’er was seen in fairy land 

Ti 3 
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Beauties such as here display’d 
Clust’ring deck this lovely maid. 

All my virgin elves aways 

Cull me visions light and gay ; 
Soothing dreams light-handed spread 
Softly o’er this beauty’s head.’ 


In the following Ode to Music, the author seems to exert his 
utmost powers ; 


¢ ’T'was when the blazing beam of light, 
Burst dazzling from the void of night, 
That o’er the rosy realms of day, 
Th’ immortal glance did pleas’d survey 
The spheres thro’ pathless circles hurl’d, 
And the swift whirl of this pendant world. 
While smiles of life around him gleam’d, 
And heav’n in quenchless splendour beam’d, 
Of pow’rs divine young joy alone, 
With him possess’d th’ eternal throne ; 
When he in glee creative thought, 
And lo! the wond’rous vision wrought. 


ade - 

Bright clouds of silv’ry ether round 

In breathed slowness from the gemmy ground 
Mounting in thicken’d lustre rose, 

And waving soft in light repose 
Seem’d o’er the gold-pav’d space to stand: . 
Settling they roll in volumes bland. 

Now gently fall the flakes of light ; 

The tinse} mists slow-curling bright, 

A virgin form in part conceal. 

The thinning clouds her charms reveal. 

Her luscious locks of orient hair 

Float on th’ ambrosial-scented air ; 

In vermeil life th’ immortal rose 

O’er her soft cheek ecstatic, blows ; 

Her eyes emit th’ inspiring ray, 

More livening. than celestial day ; 

A white robe flung in careless fold 

Half wraps her rosy-beaming mould; 
Around her waist a lucid zone 

Of bluey-sparkling radiance shone ; 

Her sapphire ills laced with light, 
Pour mild effulgence on the sight 5 

And in her pearly hand a lyre 

She held of golden-glowing wire. 

Moveless and fair she lovely stood; 

Of grace diffus’d a living flood 

Immensely spreading, to life she sprang. 
She smote the chords with frantic hand ; 
With praiseithe brilliant concave rang, 


And Music sweet was hail’d by ev’ry goddess ban 
® 


d. 
The 
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* The newly-utter’d sound 
The mad enthusiast dasht around; 
And dropping tears of rapture wild, _ 
Rav’d, and laugh’d, and wept, and smil’d. 
Now rapid pours the a flood of song, 
Roaring it falls and tumbling foams along ; 
Now the soft strains in loosen’d sweetness play, 
Melt as they breathe and ravish as they stray, 
As to the sire of all the hymn she rais’d. 
And while she grateful prais’d 
Entranc’d then stood the prince of day; 
The fond earth round him wheel’d her way; 
And nature smiling spoke her steady law. 
Th’ infolded spheres then to the measur’d sound, 
She bade their trackless orbits ever draw, 
In sweet compulsion thro’ the bright profound.’ 


This passage, with the greater part of the Ode, is to us perfectly 
unintelligible: but amid the gloom and darkness with which we are 
encompassed, we think we discover traces of an ill-judged imitation 
of Collins’s famous Ode to the Passions. 

The Ode to War is certainly less obscure than the Ode to Music: 
but the poetry is not such as we can admire. As Mr. T. appears by 
his quotations to be well versed in the Greek poets, we cannot but 
express a wish that, before he attempted to write on the subject of 
war, he had studied the admirable Ode to Mars in the third act of the 
Phenisse of Euripides. It might have improved his taste, though 
we cannot flatter him so far as to suppose him capable of emulating 
the sublime spirit which animated that great tragedian. 

Mr. T., it should be added, is not very happy in his compound 
epithets :—death-illumined, bat-winged, slyly-aiming, soul-impris'ning, 
&c. &c. are certainly ungraceful; and it might be difficult to recon- 
cile some of them to strict propriety; emblissed is likewise a word, we 
believe, peculiar to this author. 

We cannot dismiss this volume without lamenting the mistaken 
notion of the greater part of our modern poets, in supposing obscu- 
rity to be a necessary ingredient in the composition of an ode. Ho- 
race, who was always considered as the first of Roman lyric poets, has 
been as much admired for the purity andclearness of his expressions, as 
for the wonderful magic of his poetry, by which he ennobles every to- 
pic on which he writes. The flights of Pindar are more bold: but, 
amid his quick transitions and long digressions, he never loses sight of 
his subject, and charms his reader by animated description, and a flow 
of moral sentiment. Even in our own language, what can be more 
simple than the construction of Dryden’s admirable Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day? The diction in every part is easy and unaffected. Men 
of judgment have condemned the obscurity of Gray, but his defects 


are lost in the blaze of his splendid genius. Ban: 
Art. 36. Lord Mayor’s Day. An Heroic Poem. 4to. 18. Jor- 
dan. 1797. 


If this city bard means to excel as a mannerist, there can be no 
Ili 4 doubt 
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doubt of his carrying his point. His manner is all his own,—unri. 
valled, and inimitable,—even by the celebrated Bellman of St. Giles’s, 


‘ The man in armour—was a sight, 

That pleasure gave to each beholder, but 

From the dire effect, of the cold steel, on 

Modern pigmy bodies, this practice now is laid aside.’ P. 12. 


Luge! Bravo! thrice worthy thou! and thou alone, 
‘ To sing the triumphs 
Of that festal day, sacred to civic honors, mirth, and jollity!’ P.3. 





Art. 37. ‘OMH’POY BATPAXOMYOMAXI'A. La Guerre des Gre- 
nouilles £9 des Souris, d’ Homere, traduite, mot pour mot, de la Versicn 
Latine d’ Etienne Berglere, imprimée vis-a-vis. Par M. Francois 
Cohen, de Kentish Town, agé de huit ans. A quoi on a ajouté une 
Paraphrase en Vers Anglois, publice par M. Pope. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Boards. Boosey, Payne, &c. 1797. 
As it is the most pleasing, and perhaps not the least beneficial, 
art of the critic’s office to bestow praise wherever it is due, we will- 
mgly give all merited encouragement to youthful authors. Early in- 
dustry is so valuable an acquirement, that few eminent works are 
successfully performed without it. We sincerely hope that alad only 
oe eight years old, who is capable of translating a Latin version of Ho- 
austen mer into hiceemaemative tongue with the fidelity which the specimen 
pores before us now exhibits, will not slacken his diligence through want 
y, _ of encouragement ; nor be dig&gted from his course of literature, so 
. happily begun, by any untoward circumstances of chance or necessity. 
~ very beautiful frontispiece, designed by Burney, decorates this 

volume. 


Art. 38. The Italian Monk, a Play, in Three Acts; written by 
James Boaden, Esq. and first performed at the Theatre-Royai, 
Haymarket, Aug.15, 1797. 8vo. 28. Robinsons. 

We noticed, not lung ago, a dramatic work by Mr. Boaden 
with some approbation: this play has less merit, or we are in worse 
humour. It is an attempt to dramatize some very striking incidents 
in a novel written by Mrs. Radcliffe ; and it displays exactly genius 
enough in the common scenes to disappoint the reader in those which 
require a prominence of pathos (if we may use the expression) ;— 
such as the discovery in the second act. Many persons come and go 
without a motive. The plot is not neatly managed: it might have 
been unfolded with fewer personages; and it might have afforded 
more trying situations. The spectacle is well imagined. From a 
writer of so much talent as Mr. Boaden possesses, we expected pro- 
gressive improvement. 


Art. 39. The Right to Life. A Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; by R. Ramsden, M.A. Translated into 
Verse, with Notes and Illustrations, By Humphrey Horace, 
Esq. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons. 1797. 

In our Review for April 1796, p. 476, we, in plain prose, ex- 
pressed our disapprobation of the main principle of Mr. Ramsden’s 
sermon. The present versifier of that discouyse has, in his preface, 


done 
¥4 lrhen bs ew bus lish (ad. 
Se Corres pordowte , Rev, Fumecary Yv98. 





Tay: 
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done the same ; and in his rhiming translation of the sermon, he far- 
ther endeavours to shew the pernicious tendency of Mr. R.’s doctrines, 
Had Humphrey Horace, Esquire, executed this design in Horatian 
verse, he would, doubtless, have secured to himself our commendae 
tion of both the design and the accomplishment of his undertaking: 
but, in truth, the present is a dull performance. Had he adopted 
the Hudibrastic metre, which (it seems) was his original intentien, it 
is probable that he would have succeeded better. 


Art. 40. The Wandering Few; or Love’s Masquerade. A Comedy, 
in ‘Two Acts. By Andrew Franklin. 8vo. 1s. Cawthorne. 
1797. . hears . 
This farce, mis-called a comedy, may have a diverting effect on 

the stage: but, in the closet, it offends by the bold absurdity of the 

plot and of the evolution, by the broad vulgarity of the dialogue 
and of the manners, and by the low cast of its morality and sentiments. 

Yet we observe a vivacity in the situations, an originality in the 

mcidents, and a versatility in the humour, which announce an author 


of comic powers, capable of improvement. Tay ; 


Art. 41. Cheap Living ; a Comedy, in Five Acts; as performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By Frederick Reynolds.  8vo, 
2s. Robinsons. 1797. 

As in some subjects of natural history the geuerical resemblance is 
so strong as almost to destroy specig¢ differences, so the plays of 
Mr. Reynolds are so much alike in contrivance, style, and cast 
of humour, that a description of one may nearly serve for the whole. 
A prodigious bustle of incident, working a way through all sorts of 
improbabilities ; two or three extravagant characters, meant to be of 
the non-descript class, but rather belonging to the non-existent, and 
commonly adapted to the talents of some particular actors; a perpe- 
tual aim at points and good things, which are frequently Little better 
than quibbles; with ar occasional sprinkling of sentimentality for 
effect ;—these are the main ingredients, which, variously compounded 
and dencminated, come forth in the shape of a new comedy, as often 
as the author’s purposes require. The ~_ is obviously the only 
place where such pieces can display themselves to any adyantage. 
There Mr. R. has generally proved successful; and the,solid benetits 
which he has enjoyed may well compensate for the logs of what preba- 
bly he has never expected—closet-applause. 

‘he piece before us is enlivened by a diverting, though outréed, 
character of an impudent hanger-on, or parasites called Sponge: but 
its principal serious character (if so it may ‘be termed) is that of an 


‘Eton schosl-boy, a young baronet, who at sixteen has a complete 


knowlege of the world, and overflows with spirit, sentiment, and 


wivacity. This part appears to have been written for Mrs. Jordan, 


and on her acting its success must entirely have depended. - Lest, 
however, the pars Se recognizing her in breeches, should have ex. 
pected her to resume petticoats before the end of the-play, the pro- 
logue-writer (borrowing a hint, no doubt, from the /./on in-Pyramus 
and Thisbe) has taken care to assuye them. that this female is réally 
a man, 


Not 
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Not merely conceal’d in the manly array, 

But aman, bona fide, throughout the whole play. 
This we cannot but think one of the most ludicrous strokes in the 
whole piece. 


Art. 42. 4 Poem on the Authors of Two late Productions, entitled, 
« The Baviad ;”? and “ Pursuits of Literature.’? gto. 1s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, &c. 4797- 

This angry bard most raricorously falls on his brethren of the Ba- 
viad, and the Pursuits of Literature, on account of their rancour ; and 
plenteously bespatters them, for having so liberally dealt about the 
contents of their Dung-Cart : 


¢ Two rhymers from the loins of Env sprung, 
Who spread with liberal hand their load of dung—.” 


Many benevolent readers, however, will join with him, particularly, 


In reprobating the over-heated zeal and alarm of the author of the 


Pursuits of Literature, with respect to the national kindness shewn to 
the poor French emigrant clergy. A few lines from what is, here 
said on this topic may be deemed a sufficient specimen of the poem 
hefore us : 


‘ On these meek martyrs of the general cause, 
¥ * . . x * 
Our holy Vandal, with resistless power, 
Would the full storm of fierce destruction shower ;—~ 
Yes, he would rouse Intol’rance from her sleep, 
And from the saving breast of England, sweep 
The noblest images of God below ; 
Men plung’d, for Virtue’s sake, in deepest woe: 
But Britain scorns the Persecutor’s pray’r, 
And his wild war-hoop * scatters in the air.’ 


If the present satirist has failed in his attack on the celebrated 
writers whom he has ventured, singly, to encounter, it is not through 
want of good-will to the service in which he is engaged :—but, ap- 
parently, his strength is unequal to the task. 


‘Art. 43. Critical Trifles, in a Familiar Epistle to John Fisher, Esq. 
LL.D. Commissioner for the Spanish Prizes. By the Rev. 
Charles Edward Stewart, Author of a Collection of “ Trifles in 
Verse.” 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bickerstaff. 1797. 

A little poetry, and a little wit.—Had there been a Jule more of 
each, the readers would, probably, have been a /iti/e better disposed to 
reserve their purchase, by binding it up with Anstey’s pleasant pers 

Seiianince +: an honour to which the writer evidently aspires. 


Art. 44. 4 Trip to the Nore. A Musical Entertainment, in One 
Act, as performed at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. By An. 
drew Franklin, Author of the * Wandering Few,’ &c. S8vo. 18. 
Cawthorne. 1797- 





* It should have been war-whoop. + Baru Guipe, &e. 


if 
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If this little piece had been written for representation on the 
Point at Portsmouth, we should readily have pronounced it well cal- 
culated for the place, and for the audience that would, IN COUISC, 
have attended and applauded the exhibition. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 45. The Village Curate, and his Daughter Fulia, describing her 
" Journey to London. A Tale. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Riley, 

&c. 

The style of this tale imitates that of Sterne, with little success ; 
and though the incidents may have been probable in a ruder stage of 
our manners, they imply much vulgarity of imagination. In many 
scenes, however, we discover nature, simplicity, and humour 3 and the 
six engravings which have been executed to illustrate it do honour to 
the work ,=they are sold for 12s. plain, or 11. 1s, coloured. Tay. 

RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 
Art. 46. A Charge delivered at the Primary Visitation of the Pro- 

vince of Ulster, in the Year 1796, by William Newcome, D. D. 

Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and Archbishop of Ar- 

magh. 8vo. 1s. Dublin. Sold in London by Johnson. 

The learning, the piety, and the liberality, of Abp. Newcome, have 
long rendered him an ornament to the Christian world ; and the present 
charge is such as might be expected from a man deeply impressed 
with the importance of the clerical character, and zealous for the 
cause of TRUE RELIGION, and of that peace, harmony, and bene- 
volence, which are its inseparable attendants.—Perhaps no expedient, 
that human ingenuity could devise, would be so effectual for the re- 
formation of manners, as the constant residence of the clergy on 
their livings; which is the subject of this discourse. The influence 
of example, in every individual, is much greater than even our vanity 
would at first suppose: but in a minister of the gospel, it might be 
difficult to calculate the full extent of the beneficial consequences 
which are the result of a conscientious discharge of his duty, by 
instructing the ignorant, comforting the afflicted, relieving the ne- 
cessitous, checking every tendency to immorality, and alluring the 
vicious to a love of virtue, by exhibiting in his own conduct a pattern 
of Christian purity. . 

From these and other considerations, we presume it will be allow- 
ed that no gubject is more deserving of a place in a visitation charge 
than the duty of residence; ‘the foundation (as the worthy prelate 
remarks ) of all other ecclesiastical duties.” The Archbishop en- 
forces the observance of this duty by arguments drawn from the 
ee which every clergyman contracts when admitted to 
orders, from a conscientious concern for the present and future hap- 
piness of the persons committed to his care, and even from a regard 
to his character; together with a decent respect for the opinion of 
the world. 

Of the manner in which this excellent discourse is written, 4 judge- 
ment may be formed from the following passage : 

¢ Those 
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¢ Those professions which men hold in the greatest estimatioi 
are conversant about objects far inferior to that of our ecclesiastical 
function. ‘To us is committed, as the common but instructive expres- 
sion is, the cure of souls... Our attention is directed to the highest 
interests of mankind, to their superior and spiritual part; the due 
regulation of which secures their true happiness in this life, and for 
ever. Shall then the dutics of other professions be daily and hourly 
discharged ; and shall those of the most important office be neglect- 
ed for months and years? The stipend allotted to us is very honours 
able in many instances ; and indeed is much larger to the parochial 
clergy in general than in our sister-island. The payment of these our 
wages for service due to the national church is wisely enforced by 
law ; that the general propagation of Christian truths, and the ge- 
neral performance of Christian’rites, may be secured in the most ef- 
fectual manner; that, unfettered by interested motives, we may ex- 
hibit a manly and upright conduct in every trying occurrence of 
human life; that we may preach the genuine gospel of Christ even 
in opposition to the prejudices of our hearers, and may censure or 
rebuke offences notwithstanding the power of the offender ; ‘that an 
independent and lasting provision may create us respect, may furnish 
us with the means of acquiring useful learning, and may gain us ac- 
cess to pleasing, reputable, and improving society ; and that, after 
the labours of our youth and manhood, we may cnjoy, as in reason 
we ought, a tranquil and honourable old age. But shall we take so 
ungenerous and unjust an advantage of the privilege by which we are 
distinguished, as to exact the emoluments annexed to our preferments 
without performing the conditions expressly stipulated or necessarily 
implied ? What will the world think of us, if we act in go unreason- 
able and ungrateful a manner? What shall we think of ourselves, Jin 
those hours of serious reflection which must occur to all of us by the 
condition of our nature ?? 

We necd not say more, we should hope, to recommend this charge 
to the serious attention of our clergy. 


Art. 47. A Summary of the Evidence of Christianity. By J. Faw- 
cett, M.A. 12mo. 1s. Knott, &c. 1797. 


Art. 48 da Lssay on the Wisdom, the Equity, and the Bounty 
of Divine Providence. By John Fawcett, A.M. 12mo. 4d. 
Knott. 

With unaffected pleasure we observe, and record, the efforts of 
independent men to diffuse a knowlege of the evidences of Christianity, 
and to revive a zeal for decaying morality, Although our inquiries 
may not lead us to embrace the almost Manichean doctrines of Mr. 
Wilberforce *, and although we suspect the worthy author of the 
tracts now before us of some leaning towards the tenets of that school, 
we attribute the purest motives to his exertions, and expect from them 
no inconsiderable utility. 

The first of these pamphlets is the most valuable: yet it has, per- 

haps, the defect of insisting too much on the miracles that are less 
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completely proved, (such as the gift of tongues,) and of dwelling 
with a certain degree of favour on accounts of prodigies, as if they 
tended to enhance the credibility of. a narrative. ; 

- In the second tract, the story of Haman and Mordecai is treated 
with as much complacence as if it could certainly be ranked with au- 
thentic history. 


Art. 49. Remarks on Revelation and Infidelity :. being the Sub- 

- stance of several Speeches lately. delivered in a private Literary So- 
ciety in Edinburgh: with Anecdotes of two of the Members, &c. 
By A.M. Secretary, 12mo. pp. 340. 3s. 6d. Boards. Vernor 
and Hood. 1797. , | 

The author of the Wolfenbiittel fragments, a German work re- 
cently denounced by the zeal of Professor Robison, has endeavoured 
to prove that it was one of the objects of Jesus Christ to accomplish 
the temporal redemption of his country from Roman bondage ; that 
the seventy, who went about to announce his kingdom, were to can- 
vass for delegations in the provincial clubs of zea/ots, and were in- 
tended to supersede the seventy members of the Sanhedrim ; that the 
intended form of government was a sort of British Constitution, the 
upper house of which was to consist of ¢awelve Judges or Sufletes, 
bearing the titles of the several counties ; and that the supreme dig- 
nity was to be accompanied with the denomination of Messiah, 
This Jacobinical theory of Christianity, with the usual fortune of 
blasphemous impieties, may ultimately.favour the cause of the re- 
ligion which it was intended to injure, and prepare the way for 
its second reception in those countries which . have lately ranked 
among the highest of virtues the overthrow of an established govern- 
ment. We have always been surprised that the author of the Age 
of Reason should not have embraced some such doctrine, in lieu 
of his fanciful suppositions: certain it is that the farther progress 
of his political maxims has been powerfully checked by the odium 
which his coarse infidelity has incurred ; and that the efforts of the 
wise and the good to diminish his influence and authority have 
chiefly been apparent since the publication of his antichristian theo. 
logy. 

Among the most meritorious antagonists of the philosopher of 
Thetford, we incline to rank the author of these Remarks ; espe- 
cially on account of the popularity of form which he has given to 
the usual arguments. He supposes the existence of a debating so- 
ciety at Edinburgh, in which a young man of the unbelieving school, 
Mr. Goodwill, undertakes the attack of the received Opinions, and 
is gradually converted after very obstinate and detailed discussions, 
by .Mr. Christian, a man of learning and experience. Bishop Wat- 
son’s Apology, and a reply to that apology. by Dr. Samuel Fran. 
cis, are much noticed in the course of the debates; which, in ge. 
neral, lay too much stress on the Old Testament, and tend unne- 
¢essarily to involve in its fortunes the Evidences of Christianity. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Art. 50. Sketch of the present State of the Army : with Reflections onthe 
Mode of recruiting, reviving the Military Spirit, and on the ge- 
9 neral 
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neral Encouragement of the Officer and Soldier. Svo. 138 6d. 


Owen. 

This sketch is spiritedly drawn, and presents a striking but heart- 
rending picture of the state of the army, at the time of its compo- 
sition ; viz. November, 1796. 

‘I see (says the author) the villainous crimp, by fraud and per- 


“jury entrapping, or by force and violence terrifying, the simple, igno- 


rant recruit to pass for a soldier: I see him bribing the more har- 
dened to desert, and inlisting them again in other quarters: I see 
a crowd of lazy, itchy wretches, complaining they have been deceiv. 
ed into the service, and cheated of their bounty, and by various tm- 
firmities, real or pretended, contriving to deceive in their turn, and 
get their discharges: I see discouragement to past services, want of 
zeal, want of knowledge, want of subordination, great mismanage- 
ment, much discontent, and frequent mutiny ; and at last, I see your 
Lordship’s army, strong upon paper, dwindle to nothing in reality, 
and leave as amemento an endless fist of heads upon full or halfpay.’ 
P. 32. 

Phis weakness and disorganization, and the disgraceful surprises, 
disasters, and miscarriages in the West Indies, the author attributes 
to the scandalous and impolitic system of recruiting pursued in the 
preceding part of the war; that of ‘ bartering the ne of the sol- 
diers, and trifling with the security of the country and its posses- 
sions,” (p. 34.) by prostituting military rank to every bidder who 
had money to pay the crimps.—He warmly insists that an immediate 
stop should be put to this pernicious system; and he proposes, in 
Hieu of it, to divide the kingdom into different recruiting districts, 
the officers of which should be taken from the most intelligent and 
respectable among invalids and those on halfpay, and be stationary 
for life, in order to gain the confidence of the inhabitants, and ‘ ap- 
pear to the hesitating peasant or tradesman like a friend or neighs 
bour, with whom they might securely trust themselves.’ P, 276 
* These depots would of course keep registers and descriptions of 
every man entered, and to what regiment or quarter of the world he 
may be sent, and ought to be regularly informed of the death or dis 
charge of each recruit, for the satisfaction of his friends.’ P. 28. 
This plan has been in part already reduced to practice by the Duke 
of York ; and on this occasion we cannot refrain fram compliment. 
ing his Royal Highness, on the change which has taken place in 
the army since he has been at the head of it. 

In common with other military writers, the author hints at the 
extraordinary advantages that would acerue, if in time of war the 
militiaemen were allowed to enlist in the regulars; and, as others 
also, he censures the badness of the fliats and the softness of the 
hammers, in the musquets provided by government. 

A suggestion is offered for enlisting foreigners in all our regiments, 
in the proportion of one to four or five British: but of this we by no 
means approve. 

As a farther encouragement to the service, and to revive the spirit 
and vigour of the army, the author strongly recommends an increase 


vf the pay of the soldiers ; enlisting the men for a limited time only; 
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abolishing, or suppressing as much as possible, the barbarous practice 
of flogging ; more equal promotion; and the reservation of a certain 
number of commissions as objects of ambition for the meritorious of 
the lower ranks to obtain: a provision for the comfSrt and decency 
of the married women of the regiment ; and that something farther 
should be done for the invalids. Several of these suggestions have 
been already adopted by the present royal Commander in Chief, with 
the happiest effect. 
We observe in this pamphlet an error of so palpable a nature, 
that, but for the honorable sentiments which pervade the other parts 
of the work, we should deem it a gross misrepresentation ; viz. that 
of terming the promotion of i FY to the adjutancy or quarter- 
mastercy, a temporary measure, only adopted by the present Commander in 
Chief. P. 10. This practice is as old as any that we can remember ; 
and at the commencement of hostilities with the French in the year 
1778, we recollect one corps from which not fewer than seven serjeants 2 
were made officers in other regiments. Suth* 


Art. 51. The Words of Command, and a brief Explanation of the 
New Sword Exercise, by Sholto Sorlie, Serjeant in the 7th (or 
Queen’s own) Regiment of Light Dragoons. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
1797. 

We are always pleased when we see military men studying their 
profession ; and we cheerfully announce this treatise as useful to 
young officers. ‘To have made it complete, however, Mr. Sorlie 
should have enlarged his plan, and distinctly described every motion 
by which the different cuts and parries are performed. Do 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 52. Paul Hentzner’s Travels in England, during the Reign of 
ueen Elizabeth, translated by Horace late Earl of Orford, and 
first printed by him at Stawberry Hill; to which is now added Sir 
Robert Naurton’s Fragmenta Regalia; or Observations on Queen 
Elizabeth’s Times and Favourites; with Portraits and Views. 

8vo. pp. 160. 15s. Boards. Jeffery. 1797. 

Hentzner was the travelling tutor to a young German nobleman, 
and in the year 1598 passed through Germany, England, France, and 
Italy, and gave a Latin account of those travels. Lord Orford, 
bettcr known to the literary world by the name of Horace Walpole, 
about the year 1757 printed at his private press, at Strawberry Hill, a 
small impression of that part of the itinerary which relates to this 
country. Ofthis work, on its first appearance, we gave a detailed 
account in our 17th vol. p. 453, and shall therefore now content our- 
selves with informing our readers that the present edition is correctly 
and beautifully printed, and ornamented with the following engravings, 
which are executed in a manner that does great credit to the taste of 
the artist ;—a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, a view of Windsor Castle, 
a portrait of Cardinal Wolsey, a view of the Palace at Nonsuch, and 
— of the Earl of Southampton, Lord Howard, Lord Leicester, 

farquis ef Winchester, Sir Philip Sydney, Earl of Salisbury, and 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury.—In this edition are inserted, and they 
form a curious and entertaining addition to the work, “ Fragmenta 
Regalia, 
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Regalia, or Observations on the late Queen Elizabeth, her Times, 
and Favourites—Written by Sir Robert Naunton, Master of the 
Court of Wards, A. D. 1641.” 


Art. 53. Some Account of the early Years of Buonaparte, at the Mi- 
litary School of Brienne, and of his Conduct at the Commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, By Mr. C. H. one of his 
School-fellows. 8vo. 2s. Hookham and Carpenter, 1797. 
‘These original anccdotes of the early life of a General, who, at 

twenty-cight years of age, is the wonder of Europe for his skillful 

statesmanship as well as for his military achievements, cannot but be 
highly interesting to the whole reading world. They have every 
mark of authenticity ; as they are narrated by a school-fellow of 

Buonaparte, now in this country ;—-by whom they have been ad- 

dressed to Andrew Douglas, Esq. The Epistle Dedicatory is dated 

July 10, 1797- 

Art. 54. Letters to Mr. Poluy, occasioned by a Work of his en- 
titled Ruins, and by his Letter to the Author. By Jos. Priestley, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 8ve. 1s. Printed at Philadelphia; sold 
in London by Johnson. 1797. 

’ Mr. Volriey has a poetical imagination and an eloquent style, buty 
like most of the French philosophers, he is little to be trusted in a 
question of erudition ; and he will not find it easy to reply to many 
ef the queries here addressed to him by Dr. Priestley. ‘The topics 
in dispute are chiefly gati-christiaxn. Our learned countryman has well 
defended his Bile 3° which an old associate of ours, who had been 
chaplain of a man of war, used to call his Sheet Anchor.” 


firt. 55. 4 Disputation in Logic, arguing the moral and religious 

Uses of a Devil. Book I. By George Hanmer Leycester, A.M. 
“of Merton College, Oxford, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Egerton. 1797. 

This lively and amusing disputation takes the devil by the horns 
in all the forms of syllogism, and places its readers uader the cloven 
foot of a dilemma, which compels the admission of his utility or the 
denial of his existence ; and who would not prefer the former tine of 
the fork? | 


Art. 56. Mlumut Etonenses, or a Catalogue of the Provosts and 
Fellows of Eton College and King’s College, Cambridge, from 
the Foundation in 1443 to the Year 1797, with an Account of 
their Lives and Preferments collected from original MSS. and 
authentic biographical Works. By Thomas Harwood.  4to, 
pp- 363. rl. 1s. Boards. Cadell jun, and Davies. 1797. 

We are well aware of the great difhculty of rendering a catalogue 
entertaining, and equally convinced of its utility. In so longa series 
aggot the Alumat Ltenenses, hiowever, many names must necessarily 
occur, which partake in various degrees of biographical importance ; 
and a list of names and dates, however tedious in perusal, may become 
Interesting for particular reference. 

Modern biographers consent to allow to the indefatigable Antony. 
Wood very considerable obligation, for the notices which he has pre- 
served of many, otherwise forgotten, individuals. The work now 

before 
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before us is formed on the plan of the “ Fasti,” rather than on that 
of the * dthene Oxon.” and may serve the same purposes. ‘To the 
£tonian, it may be gratifying to examine the well-connected series of 
his predecessors and contemporaries; and the author’s industry will 
merit his praise. 

Several epitaphs are given in the course of the work, which evince 
the elegant Latinity taught in these favoured retreats of the Muses. 


Art. §7. Masonic Miscellanies, in Poetry and Prose. Containing, 
I. The Muse of Masonry, comprising 170 Masonic Songs, &c. 
with appropriate Toasts and Sentiments. II. The Masonic Es- 
sayist. III. The Free-Mason’s Vade Mecum. By Stephen 
Jones. 12mo. 3s. bound. Vernor and Co. 1797. 

In the long course of our literary labours, we have met a variety of 
publications on the subject of Free-Masonry, none ef which could 
we (uninitiated in the secrets of the mysterious Brotherhood) pretend 
or hope to understand: but to the best of our judgment, the present 
collection seems to form the most entertaining miscellany of the kind 
that has yet appeared. There are larger and mow comprehensive 
volumes relative to the Institution and Progress of this Social Body, 
such as The Book of Constitutions, and Preston’s J/lustrations of Masonry: 
but these we are to consider as works of a higher order than the 
compilement now before us. 

The three general divisions of this manual are briefly expressed in 
the title-page, as above.—No. I. contains the largest collection (as 
it appears to us) of Masonic lyrics that has been offered to the pub- 
lic. In Part Il. the editor has given, among the prose selections, 
some § Original Essays,’ written by himself. Of these, the 1st is 
what appears to us to be a becoming and satisfactory vindication of 
the Society, (as far as the writer’s very limited undertaking in this 
paper extends, )from the strange charge that has been brought against 
it, of having given rise te the French Revolution. Part III.’ entitled 
‘ The icc Biseon*s Vade Mecum,’ ricords Remarkable Events in 
Masonry, Chronological Tables, Modes of constituting Lodges, 
Lists, &c. &c. 

As a specimen of the convivial part of this miscellany, we shall 
copy the following production of the sportive Muse of G, Dyer: 


‘© Giese, Sung at the Somerset Lodge. Musié by Stepforth. 
‘ Lightly o’er the Village Green 


Blue-ey’d Fairies sport unseen, 
Round and round, in circles gay ; 
Then at Cock-crow flit away : 
Thus, ’tis said, tho’ mortal eye 
Ne’er their merry freaks could spy, 
Elves for mortals lisp the pray’r— 
Elves are guardians of the Tair. 
Thus, like Elves in Mystic ring, 
Merry Masons drink and sing. 


* Come then, Brothers, lead along 
Social rites and mystic song ! 


Rev. Dec. 1797. Kk The’ 
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. Tho’ nor Madam, Miss, or Bess, 


Could our Myst’ries ever guess, 
Nor could ever learn’d Divine 
Sacred Masonry define, 
: Round our order close we bind 
| Laws of love to all mankind! 
Thus like Elves, in Mystic rings, 
Merry Masons drink and sing. 


¢ Health, then, to each honest mam 

Friend to the Masortic plan! 

Leaving Cynics grave to blunder, 

Leavirg Ladies fair to wonder, 

Leaving Thomas still to lie, 

Leaving Betty’still to spy, 

Round and round we push our glass— 

Round and round each toasts his lass. 
Thus like Elves, in Mystic ring, | 
Merry Masons drink and sing.’ 


Art. 58. 4 Sketch of an Act of Parliament to permit, under certaiit 
Regulations, in wet and casual Harvests, the Appropriation of two 
Sundays in a Year, for the Purpose of carrying and securing Corn ;. 
with the Reasons, moral and religious, upon which the purposed 
Act is grounded. Addressed to the Lords and Commons of 
England in Parliament assembled. By James Roper Head. 8ve. 
is. Debrett. , 

That a wet harvest should give birth to a publication of this nature 
is no wonder; and if the annual value of the corn-crop be considered; | 
the ideas here suggested by Mr. Head willbe thought to merit atten- 
tion. In wet and easual harvests, a Sunday is often of great im- 
portance; and surely it is more reasonable to dispense with the reli- 

ious observance of one or two Sundays in a year, for the sake of 

well-housing the produce of the land, (annually worth near 44 miL 

lions sterling,) than to dispense with the observance of Sunday 

in favour of milk and mackerel™. 


Christians in regulating their observance of it by the rules of wisdom 
: and prudence. Moo. 


Young Persons. ‘T’o which is now first added, An Enquiry into 
the Religion of the First Inhabitants of Great Britain; together: 
with some Account.ef the Ancient Druids. By M. Abbé de 
Tressan. Translated from the French by H. Iorth. Svo. 8s. 
; Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

_ As we have already given an account of this work +, from the ori- 








* Always cried about the streets cf London on Sundays, exclusive 
of all other necessaries, 
+ See M. Rev. N.S. vol. xxi. p. 532. 
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ginal, we have now only ta repeat our general recommendation of a 
performance which is replete with considerable infor mation ov the 
subject of the Greek Mya! wlogy ; and which cannot fail of proving 
particularly useful to young students of either sex. 


JPOLITICAL, ce. 
Art. 60. An Hcl Essay on the Principles of Political Asso-~ 


Ciations in a § : chiefly deduced from the French, English, 
and Jewish Histories: with an Application of those Principles ; 
jn a comparative View of the Associations of the Year 1792, and 
that recently instituted by the Whig Club, By the Rev. John 
Brand, M.A. 8vo. pp. 128. 2s. 6d. Longman. 1796. 

In comparing Mr. Reeves’s associations, as they are commonly 
ealled, with that association which was instituted by the Whig Club 
for the xepeal of the two statutes hest known by the name ‘of the 
Grenvilf&and Pitt Acts, Mr. Brand employs much iIngenk OUS SO- 
phistry, Wishew that Mr. Reeves’s societies were innoceat in their or- 
i landable in their purpose, and that the Whie (w hic h 
pics Mr. Fox’s s) a syciation was constituted on prin- 
ciples dangeroWgto the state, and direc ted to the subversion uf e stab- 
lished laws. O™divides popular associations into two kinds, de- 
fensive, and offensive, according as their object ‘is either wiiide the 
continuance of the present state of the members, or the acquisition of 
a better by their united force.’ 

‘ Hence, ‘ says he,’ as all Associations to gain what the members 
do not possess are Offensive, an Association to regain what they 
case to possess is Offensive also. Its spirit, at least, will be equal 
in strength to that with which an acquisition of an object never pos- 
sessed before, is pursued, and possibly more, as some degree of re- 
sentment may warm it. If the associators have been deprived of it 
by law, they contend for an illegal possession, or a legal right they 
possess not. 

* Let us now compare these two classes of Associations as to their 
effects, from the known qualities of humana nature; and afterwards, 
from what Fiistory has given us upon the subject. 

‘ The fear of losing what we already enjov occupies the mind but 
very little. Hence Associations of par ties formed upon a Defensive 
principle, are very diferent im the spirit which pervades them, and 
i? their effects, from those formed on principles of acquisition, or 
Offensive Associations. ‘The efforts men exert to continue as they 
are, partake greatly of the moderation of that frame of mind w hich 
gives birth to them—content in their present state: a sentiment 
which has not habitually all that force on our minds which it ought 
to have. On the other hand, there is no emotion which we indulge 
ourselves in with so little restraint, as the hope of a change of our 
state for the better; and the constancy of that indulgence 1s such, 
that men habituate ‘then iselves to it, until that passion har, in most 
minds, acquired a very distempered magnitude and force. This is 
the reason that when men form combinations in Civil Society to de- 
fend the good they enjoy, there is too much iuertness in all their 
movements: but if the object of their formal union is something 
they wish to acquire, they are heated to a fervor which carries them 
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far beyond the bounds of sobriety and expedience ; and when a State 
is divided into two parties, the majority acting upon the first, and 
the minority upon the second principle, the latter has been too fre- 
quently able to overpower the former, with the better cause, and the 
apparent weight of influence on its side. Hence Mr. Hume, consi- 
dering the collision of two such parties, says with great truth, ** Que 
furious enthusiast is able, by his active industry, to surmount the in- 
dolent efforts of many sober and reasonable antagonists.” 

To this statement, it might be replied that the purpose of Mr. 
‘Reeves’s associations, as far as it could be collected from the senti. 
ments and actions of the members, was in the strictest sense offensive 
against the best possessions which we enjoy; and that the purpose 
of the Whig association was, in the spirit, the defence of our consti- 
tutional rights : or, if Mr. Brand will insist, with vexatious literal pre- 
cision, that it was ofcnsive, being for the repeal of established laws, 
it was offensive, we maintain, on the justest principles. 

The remainder of this work is chiefly dedicated to the relation of 
the mischicfs that have been produced in various countries by popular 
insurrections ; and it is interspersed with many excellent and useful re- 
marks on the present situation of these countries. Work" 


Art. 61. Remarks preparatory to the Issue of the renewed Negotiation 
for Peace*. 8vo. 6d. Becket. 1797. 

The author of this pamphlet warns the people of England against 
the dangers which, in his opinion, might result from the connexions 
and communications that would be formed between France and this 
country, if peace were re-established between them. It is perhaps 
unfortunate for us that his apprehensions are wholly destitute of 
foundation. We shall be happy when the circumstance occurs that 
would make his speculations more interesting, and justify us to our 

eaders in controverting many of his arguments. At present, how- 
ever, we must say that he is a writer of a better stamp than most of 
his brother advocates for war. In proof of our opinion, we give his 
concluding paragraph. 

¢ With this luminous body of experience before our eyes, let us 
be careful to advance by the severest rule of wisdom. Let us suffer 
our jealousy or our confidence to be excited only by the real and tried 
qualities of things, and not by phrases or prejudices. When peace 
shall arrive, let us receive her with caution and foimality. Let us 
study her nature and scrutinise her character, before we allow our- 
selves any habits of familiarity with her. Let us long watch her 
countenance, and inspect all her dealings. If she should stand the 
test of this severe inquisition, then let us approach her with confi- 
dence, and unite with her in intimacy. But, if she fails under this 
test ; if any thing doubtful or questionable appears about her, let us 
s:and uncommitted, and instantly resort back to the ground of our 
security. Let us in that event renounce her intercourse, and prefer 
. boisterous safety to a soft and effeminate perdition: let us learn 
to distinguish at length between real and imaginary dangers: and 
jet us never have to proclaim our imbecility in those melancholy 





* This pamphlet was published in July. last, but was accidentally 
mislaid. 
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words—** Ou! HARD FATE! THAT WE SHOULD RECEIVE OUR 
DEATH’S WOUND FROM THAT SIDE WHENCE WE EXPECTED NO 


1LL, AND BE SAFE IN THAT PART WHERE WE LOOKED FOR THE 
MOST DANGER!” 


Art. 62. An Appeal on the Subject of the English Constitution. By 
John Cartwright, Esq. 8vo. pp. 74. 1s. Johnson. 

The steady and persevering exertions of this gentleman, in the 
cause of Parliamentary Reform, are well known to all the friends 
of our constitution. He now comes forwards to maintain the prin- 
ciples of freedom asserted in a petition of some of the inhabitants of 
Boston, (Lincolnshire,) and its vicinity, to the House of Commons, 
and to defend the petitioners against some aspersions that were after- 
wards cast on them in a counter-petition from the same place. The 


pamphlet is distinguished for moderation and sound constitutional 
doctrine. 


Art. 63. Rerorm or Ruin: take your Choice! In which the Con. 
duct of the King, the Parliament, the Ministry, the Opposition, 
the Nobility and Gentry, the Bishops and Clergy, &c. &c. is 
considered, and that Reform pointed out which alone can save the 
Country. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1797. 

If the above title-page be considered as a take-in, it is a very inno- 
centone. The cppasisionists are here opposed ; in a style and with argu- 
ments well suited to the apprehensions of the common people: we 
mean not the lowest in the herd of * the swinish multitude ;”’ for 
they understand no arguments but breaking windows and burning houses. 

This pamphlet, admitting the soundness of the ground on which 
the writer has taken his stand, undoubtedly deserves praise. He 
admits that a reform is necessary, viz. ‘A THOROUGH REFORM OF 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, AMONG ALL RANKS OF PEOPLE 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM.’—As to Parliament, he says, ‘ having 
no more desire to see the inside of Newgate, than to try the air of 
Botany Bay, I shall be cautiousin what I have to say about the Par- 
liament.’? A pretty implication ! 

Of the court, he speaks in terms becoming a good and loyal sub- 
ject. He hopes that ‘the King and Queen will continue to set an 
example of piety, regularity, sobriety, &c. to all their subjects,’ but 
he honestly advises them to ¢ drive from their councils and their 
courts all adulterers and adultresses; all gamblers; all, in short, 
whose characters are notoriously Jad, of cither sex, and of ever 
rank.’—Such driving, however, will require great skill and dexterity, 
as well as caution, im the driver. ¥ 
Art. 64. Hints for a speedy Reduction of va large Proportion of the 

National Delt, and a gradual Decrease of Taxes. 8vo. 64d. 

Westley. 

We have often been fated to peruse works on Finance, the writers 
of which were little conversant with the subject that they pre- 
sumed to discuss :—but never till now, as we remember, have we 
met with the production of a financier who seemed to be ignorant of 
common arithmetic, and of the most obvious suggestions of common 
sense. The author of the tract before us entreats the national cre- 
ditor to give up, at the restoration of peace, a portion of his funded 
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property to the state; for he conceives that, unless something of this 
kind be done, the whole debt will be in danger cf being lost: in 
other words, he supposes (what is not perhaps very absurd) that 
the state will soon be obliged to make a composition with Its cre- 
ditors. Imost every one knows that, whea a debtor makes such a 
composition, it Is dove by deductine a proportionable part from each 
creditor’s demand : but this writer recommends that yo shillings. per 
centuin (of capital) be deducted from the iterest or annuity of every 
stockholder, who possesses one hundred pounds of nominal steck in 
either the 3, the 4, or the 5 per cents. ff the national creditor had 
immediate claim on the goverumen: for hts capital, this arrangement 
would be fair, if it were unavoidable: but as the steckholder can 
claim nothing betides his annuity, it is in the highest degree une 
reasonable that he who receives only 2]. per anaum should lose the 
same sum as does the person who receives 5]. per annum 3 yet it is 
gravely proposed in this pamphlet, that, for the future, the 3 per 
cents. shall pay bet 2], tos. perecntrm, the 4 per cents. 31. 10%. 
and the 5 per eeuts. gl. ros. per centum per annum; by which, we 
are informed, an annuity of upwards cf two millious will be saved to 
the nation and a capital of 63 millions redeemed. ¢ Foreigners,’ says 
the writer, ‘ who are proprietors of the funds, may well be happy to 
join in what will so much advance the security of thetr property with 
our own, and r¢jcice with exultation that things are no worse.’ Work” 
ork. 
SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 65. Preached in the Parish Church of St. fames, Colchester, 
the ist of August 1797, forthe Benefit of the Sunday Schools of 
that Town. By Robert Atklom Ingram, B.D. Published at 
the Request of the Governors, and for the Benefit of the said 
Charity. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons. 

Mr. Ingram’s discourse has the appearance of a political pamphlet 
rather than of a sermon; for, if we except the text, which does not 
seem to have any relation to the subject, and which the author civilly 
dismisses at the end of the second page, there 1s very little in it that 
would lead us to suppose that it was delivered from the pulpit : we 
allow, however, that it contains many good observations. The author 
svems to have just notions of the importance of a religious and vires 
tuous education ; and we agree with him in thinking that a diffusion of 
knowlege among the lower ranks, provided that care be taken at the 
same time to inculcate good principles, must contribute to the happi- 
ness of the community. "I'he beneficial cflcets that have flowed from 
the institution of public schools, we believe, are generally acknow- 
fleged. Mr. Ingram wisles to enlarge the instructions, by employing 
the leisure hours of pocr children in the days of the week in studies by 
which the mind may be improved, or at least rationally amused.— 
Many objections, we conccive, may be made to this scheme, on which 
it is unnecessary to lusist at present. The following passage may de- 
serve consideration : 

é J shall presume to recommend, (if that presumption will be par- 
doned by the very respectable persons, to whom my opinions are with 
deference submitted, ) that, in the gradual extension of your plan, a 
preference be shewn to the edycation of girls ; for which advice, from 
a variety of very important arguments, I shall be content, at present, 
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to select the following. The minds of girls are, commonly, more 
susceptible cf pious impressions at an early period, than those of 
Boys, and are more easily inspired with a desire of improvement. 
The conduct of men also depends in an extraordinary degree upon 
the manners of women :—and, in proportion, as women are taught to 
respect their own characters, the morals of men will be pure, and 
their manners refined and dignified. To which I shall add, that the 
earliest impressions, and the first habits, as well as the whole conduct 
of domestic education, in peor families, depend almost. entirely on 
the mother’s care and prudence.’ Ban™ 


Art. 66. The Intellectaal and Moral Difference between Man and Mar. 
Preached at the Old Jewry Sept. 24, #797, on occasion of the 
Death of the Rev. John Fell, formerly of Thaxted in Essex, 
lately of Homerton in Middlesex. By Henry Hunter, D. D. 
Svo. pp. 48. 18s. 6d. Button, &e. 

The text which Dr. H. has selected on this occasion, 1 Cor. xv. 
40—42, seems rather to invite a consideration of the future than of 
the present difference between man and man: but it may be said that 
the elevation of one above another in glory must depend on the morat 
superiority evinced by one above another in the present state, and 
that therefore Dr. H. is in fact establishing the reasonableness and 
credibility of the apostolic doctrine. In the course of this discussion, 
he has advanced some good and (we may add) brilliant thoughts : 
but, displayimg the orator too much by a continued attempt to 
surprise, he sometimes becomes obscure. He considers the difference 
existing between human beiigs tn respect of external form—original 
mental powers—intellectual improvement—moral exceHence—and de- 
votional elevation. 

In the memoir affixed, speaking of the deceased, Dr. H. says, * I 
will not apply to him the quaint epithets of orthodox or Calvinist, 
terms which, in the estimation of some, imply all that is silly and 
foolish, and of others, all that is venerable and dignified, which the 
one can never mention without a sencer, and which the other pro- 
nounces as a charm ; but which ought not, 1m justice, to excite cither 
the one feeling or the other: our friénd was John Fell, the intellt 
gent, piows, zealous, liberal-minded, Pible Christian. He was too 
great to be the ccho of a Shibboleth ; he was not destined to be the 
last expiring spark in the tail of a comet, but to be himself a star of 
the first magnitude, with satellites, and belts, and rings surrounding 
him.’ 

If the abave be a true picture of the late Mr. Fell, we cannot but 
read this summary of his life with concern; and while we applaud 
those who attempted, with ali the Cclicacy of friendship, to relieve 
his penury, we will not consider that event as an evil which has taker 
him from the neglect and ingratitude of mankind. 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 
‘To the Monturty Reviewers. 
© GENTLEMEN, 
ad MAY I be allowed to submit to your consideration a very few remarks 
upon your review. of an article or two communicated by me'to the 
last volume of * Archaeclopiar? | 
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4a8o CoRRESPONDENCE 


‘In p. 303, you very properly object to the werd ‘* Calendar,” and 
wish to substitute ‘* Missal, or Book of Prayers.”’ I have only to observe . 
that the members who communicate papers tothe Society, are not ree 
sponsible for the descriptions prefixed to them, nor for the running titles, 
You will perceive that J had used the words “ ancient book of prayers.” 
i would beg leave to add that the term ‘* Missal”’ is oftentimes very im- 
properly used when speaking generally of these MSS. and can only apply 
when the volume happens actually to contain the service of the mass. 

* In the next article, I am made to speak the sentiments of another 
gentleman; and what I really had said is not noticed at all, though it ap- 
pears to have been otherwife intended. 

* The article relating to female dress is by mistake given to Mr. Incle. 
don, and though it is not worth reclaiming on my patt, justice requires 
that its imperfections be not laid to the charge of any one but its right 
owner. I remain, with the greatest respect, 

* Your obedient servant, 
* Gower-street, roth Dec. 1797. FRANCIS DOUCE.’ 





In a letter which claims respect by its candor and politeness, the 
Rev. Thomas Scott objects to the conclusion of our account of his 
answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, (sec Rev. for August, p. 464.) in 
which we spoke of his idea of the universal meaning of the word pro- 
phesying in Scripture. We omitted, indeed, his exception relative to 
false prophets ; which, perhaps, we ought to have noticed: but, had 
we given it with his general rule, we should not have assented to his doc- 
trine. It does not appear that either prophets or false prophets uni- 
formly spoke, or pretended to speak, from a divine supernatural impulse. 
When they had obtainedthe name of prophets, all that they said, at least 
with any seriousness, was called prophesying ; and hence the word was 
used with great latitude. In 1 Kings, xviii. 2g. to which we before re - 
ferred, what is denominated prophesying seems rather to be an address or 
supplication of the false prophets, or ministers of Baal, to their imagi« 
nary God, than an address to the people pretended to be dictated by 
him. Elijah’s irony points out the nature of the speech of Baal’s 
priest, the delivery of which is termed prophesying. Besides, is not this 
word employed in the O. and N. T. to signify sometimes pious praise 
and religious exhortation; and do these require or imply what we un 
derstand by inspiration ? Mr. S$. may say that, though pious praise and 
religious exhortation do not require inspiration, yet, when these are termed 
prophesying, we are to understand that the persons in these instances 
were inspired. If he insists on this, we must leave him in possession 


of his own opinion, and only add that we do not agree with him. Nioo-¥: 
‘ 6 





G. R. of C. C. C. Oxon. in sending us an account of a translated 
work, was not aware that we reviewed that publication from the origi- 
nal, inthe App. to our 23d vol.; and that we have now, therefore, onl 
to announce the frans/ation, and to speak of its merit.—His MS. shall 
be returned to him, if he pleases, and will direct how it may be sent. 





. The friendly admonitions of Medicus are taken in good part. As 
to one paragraph of his letter, we can only fay that dullness is cer- 
tainly infectious ; and to his other observations, we must rejoin, with 
poor Oroonoko in Southern’s Play, 

? *¢ Canst thou raise the Dead?” 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


’ Art. 1. Memoires, ou Essais sur la Musique; &c. i.e. Musical 


Memoirs, or Essays, by M. Gretry, Member of the Jnstitut 
National of France, Inspector of the Musical Conservatorio at 
Paris, of the Philharmonic Academy of Bologna, and of the So- 
ciety of Emulation at Liege. 3 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 
HE extensive celebrity of the author of this work, as a 
voluminous and successful composer of musical dramas, 
chiefly comic, made us curious and eager to see how a pro- 
fessor of such long experience would treat the subjects and we 
have therefore regretted that the volumes have been published 
a considerable time, before we could procure a copy of thems 
‘Though we do not implicitly subscribe to all his opinions, it is 
but justice to own that we have received much amusement, 
and, as musical di/ettanti, instruction, in the perusal of his 
lucubrations. A very entertaining history of M. Gretry’s 
own life occurs, written somewhat in the style of Rousseau’s 
Confessions: but as, during infancy and adolescence, he was 
not so naughty a boy as the citizen and philosopher of Geneva, 
we may venture to recommend the perusal of his memoirs, He 
apologizes for his want of that accuracy and elegance of style, 
which the public has a right to expect from men of letters, long 
accustomed to the press: but he writes with clearness on some 
parts of his art, which, in most musical treatises, furnish 
nothing but jargon to ignorant students who seek for inform- 
ation. . 
Apr. Rev. Vor. Xxiv. 1,1 M. Grerry 
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M. Gretry was born at Liege in 1741. His father and 
grandfather were musicians, not of great eminence, in that 
city. At six years old he was placed under the organist of the 
cathedral, as a chorister; and he describes with great feeling, 
and, we fear, with accuracy, his sufferings from the tyranny 
and cruelty of his master. He made little progress in his art 
during the four or five years of his slavery with this preceptor ; 
and at the end of this period his father was desired to take him 
home, as fear had robbed him of his voice, which was ori- 
ginally good, and of great compass. Being placed under a 
gentle and kind master, however, he soon discovered sucha dis~ 
position forthe art to which he was destined, as drew on him 
considerable notice. “A company of burletta singers from Italy 
arriving at Liege about this time, who periormed the comic 
operas of Pergclest, Galuppt, &c., his father procured for him 
the liberty of going into the orchestra; where he attended wat 
all the rehearsals as well as performances, and where he ac- 
quired a passion for music whic: has never been diminished, 
except through sickness, during bis whole life. He was soon 
able to sing an anthem at the cathedral, in such a manner as 
delighted and astonished all the ecclesiastics as well as lay-cory 
gregation; and he very candidly ascribes his rapid vocal im- 
provements to the opportunity with which he was indulged 
of hearing the Italians at the theatre. 7 

When his voice was breaking, he continued to sing as long 
as any tones were left; ull, by extreme exertion in performing 
an aig by Buranelfo that was too high for him, he brought on a 
hemorrhage, with which he has been afflicted at times ever 
since. In speaking of this malady, he describes his case very 
minutely, with the regimen and medicines which were ordered 
by the famous Dr. Tronchin, and which may be very useiul for 

ersons to know who have had the misfortune of bursting a 

lood-vessel, or have weak lungs. After this event, the young 
musician was obliged to discontinue the exercise of his voice in 
singing, and even in reading aloud, which in five minutes’ 
time would have renewed the hemorrhage. He now began to 
study composition. ‘The history of these studies, with the in- 
structions which he received from different masters of eminence, 
will be very interesting and profitable to young students im 
composition ; and the more so, as he gives very few instruc-~ 
tions for the mechanical parts of harmony and melody, which 
may be found in most printed books, but many for the ex- 
pression of the passions, and for producing dramatic eifcets 3 
which, though chiefly calculated for the meridian of Vrance, 
may, in part, be profitably adopted elsewhere, am 
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The reflections of M. Grerry will not be found always new, 

eut of France. D’Alembert said* that * Italian music is a 
language of which we have not even the alphabet :” but since 
this severe censure, the vocal melodies of Italy, and the in- 
strumental music of Germany, have been so generally adopted 
and imitated in the theatres and concerts of France, as totally 
to change the style of composition, though not the vocal ex= 
pression of music, in that country. he custom of beatin 
time in an orchestra, or on the stage, to which the author ob- 
jects, has been discontinued in every country, except France, 
since our Commemoration of Handel, 1784. 
. ‘Lhe want of expression in the organ has been long in a great 
measure obviated in England by the save//; not only in one set 
of keys, but in the whole instrument, by means of pedals. The 
grand desideratum is having the forte and piano in that noble ine 
strument in the power of the pressure of the finger, which has 
been long discussed in this country, and attempted more than 
twenty years ago in chamber organs. ‘The importance of time, 
rhythm, or exact measure in music, has been allowed by the 
antient Greek theorists, who style it the to wav of the art :— 
but that invariable regularity of measure and accent, which 
rendered Italian music so superior to that of France and of al- 
most all other countries, is now nearly abolished by the fre- 
quent and indiscriminate adoption of the new fashion of ra/en- 
tand. M. Grerry’s unqualified assertion, (p. 44,) that the 
pulse is accelerated or retarded by the change of musical mea- 
sures, seems incredible. 

The author gives an entertaining account of his qwa/king, at 
the age of 18, to Rome; where he was received into the Liege 
academy or college, and lodged and boarded for five years. 
Here he studied under excellent masters, and here he began 
his career asa composer. Sacchini used to say that he well re- 
membered him during his residence in that city, and expected 
much from his genius: but by going to Paris, and adopting the 
French style of composition, he had disappointed him. Can- 
dour, however, obliges us to say in his defence that it was his 
business to please the nation which patronized him ; and that, 
in his numerous compositions to French words, he has mani- 
fested such resources as would have ensured him the applause of 
Italy itself, or any other country to which he might have deter- 
mined to devote his services. 

M. Gretry seems much perplexed how to trace the origin 
of the term Rosalia, used in tiresome repetitions of the same 
passage, a note higher or lower successively :—but we recollect 
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that Dr. Burney has told us, in one of his musical tours, that 
the term had its rise from a Sicilian saint of the name of Rosalia, 
who counted her beads oftener than any other pious person. 

To the author’s assertion that ‘ all the airs in Metastasio’s 
Operas may be retrenched, withour injuring the action of the 
drama,’—-we answer, so much the better. ‘Lhe words of an 
air are so iil understood, when sung to a florid melody, that 
the business of the piece would be unintelligible in it. The airs 
of an opera, being a more polishe. poetry than the recitatives, 
were merely meant by Metastasio to illustrate the sentiments of 
the preceding scene. As the French dislike recitative as much 
as the English, the dialogue in most of the comic operas set by 
M. Grerry is spoken; and he tells us himself (vol. i. p. 77) 
that he gives to his airs whatever words are merely poctical em- 
bellishments, i. e. beautifully redundaat. 

M. Gretry narrates, very agreeably, the interviews which 
he had in early life with Piccini, at Rome; Voltaire, at Ferney ; 
and Rousseau, at Paris. His reflections on Piccinz’s chilling re- 
ception of him are just, and seem to flow from a benevolent 
heart. Voltaire received and returned his flattery hike a man of 
the world; Rousseau was civil to him for a few minutes: but, 
with his accustomed caprice, he took offence at this ingenious 
musician respectfully catching him by the arm in the street on 
returning together from the theatre, and intreating him to be 
careful how he passed by a heap of stones that were left by the 
paviors :—he suddenly withdrew his arm, and said: Jaissez mot 
me servir de mes propres forces—* let me take care of myself.” — 
‘ I was confounded,’ says M, G., § by these words: some car- 
ylages passing separated us, he took his road, and I mine; 
aud we never met afterward.’ 

‘The author’s reflections on church music, and his wish to 
draw a line between the ecclesiastical and the secular style, are 
judicious and ingenious. Light airs, and melodies that are 
easily remembered, he leayes to the theatre and the chamber : 
but what he calls the metaphysical language of music, such as 
fugues, canons, double counterpoint, &c., which are unfit for 
dramatic purposes, he wishes to be devoted to the church. 
His critique on the Italian opera is made to flatter the French : 
but though in theory it seems reasonable, yet in practice, with 
fine fingers, iy Italy or England, it would render an opera un- 
interesting, and more like a play ill declaimed, than a drama 
calculated to display great musical talents rather than poetry. 
‘This he seems to allow afterward, when he says that G/uck, 
on his first arrival at Paris, had no other reason for changing 
his style of dramatic music, than ¢ that he composed for France 
and not for Italy,’ 
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The materials of the author’s first volume have little regu- 
larity of arrangement. ‘The incidents of his life, reflections, 
characters of eminent artists, and professional precepts, seem 
to have been committed to paper gs they occurred, and to have 
been printed from his memorandum-book. Yet the musical 
reader will find many useful axioms and remarks. At p.g2, 
he confesses the utility of studying counterpoint and fugue, 
even to secular composers. 3. Points out the importance of 
a good base to every kind of melody. 94. Suggests a good 
rule for preserving a continued melody among the different 
parts of a fugue. g6. He assigns a reason for good extem- 
poraneous players being often bad composers. 

After having composed two Intermezzi at Rome, which 
were well received, M. Grerry quitted that city with the in- 
tention of visiting Paris. In his way thither he stopped at 
Geneva, conversed with Voltaire, and set his first French co- 
mic opera of Labelle & Gertrude, which succeeded sufficiently 
for the audience to call for him to receive their acclamations, 
after the manner of Paris. * A performer in the orchestra, 
(says the author,) who was a dancing-master, came to me the 
morning before the piece was to be acted, to tell me that some 
young people, who had attended the rehearsals, were deter- 
mined to call for me on the stage, as soon as it was over. I 
told him I had never seen that done in Italy. ‘* You will see 
it now, however,” he replied; * and you will be the first au- 
thor to whom this has happened in our republic *.” It was in 
vain to defend myself; and he would absolutely teach me the 
proper bow on theoccasion. Assoon as the opera was over, I 
was repeatedly called, sure enough, and obliged to appear. 
friend the dancing- master, in the orchestra, cried out—‘¢ That 
is not it!—not at all!—but get along !? —** What’s the matter 
with you?” said the rest of the band.—** I am out of all pa- 
tience ; there did I go to him this morning, on purpose to shew 
him how to present himself nobly on- the stage—aud did you 
ever see such an awkward booby ?” 

After this successful effort, our young composer went to 
Paris, determined to establish himself in that capital, if possible, 
though he had three powerful rivals, Philidor, Duni, and Mon- 
signi, who had brought the French opera comique into high fa- 
vour. © To establish myself in this city (says M. G.) was not 
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* It was on occasion of the ambassadors of Trance, Zurich, and 
Bern, coming to Geneva, as umpires in the dispute between the ma- 
istrates and democrats of that period, that a theatre was allowed to 
a built for the amusement of their excellencies and the factious 
people in the city. 
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the work of a day; for, during two years, I had the hundred- 
headed Hydra to combat, who frustrated all my efforts.’ Here 
M. Grerry writes with great intelligence on his art, and de- 
scribes very feelingly the cabals and mortifications which he had 
to encounter, before he could prevail on any lyric poet to write 
for him, or any theatre to receive or performers to execute his 
music after he had composed it. 

Marmontel, at length, being persuaded to write for him a 
drama for music, chose the subject of Voltaire’s tale of the 
Huron. ‘The success of this piece was so unequivocal, that 
M. Grerry was soon offered more musical dramas to set than 
he chose to undertake. A long and entertaining account oc- 
eurs in the 1st vol. of the rehearsals and performance of 29 of 
his opera comiques, (he has composed §0,) in which lively nar- 
ration are interspersed amusing anecdotes, and judicious cri- 
ticisms on himself and others. Of these we may perhaps pres 
sent our readers with a few specimens, in a future Appendix, 
when we give an account of the IId and lild vols—which con- 
tain: the dualysis of the Passions, and of Characters——and Mu- 


sical Essays, for the Use of young Students in the National Cone 
servatorio at Paris. 





Art. Il. Versuche, &c. i.e. Experiments on the Irritated Nervous 
and Muse ular Fibre, with Conjectures on the chemical Process of 


Life in the Animal and V egetable Kingdoms. By F. A. Vox 


Hivmspotptr. Vol. I, with § Plates. S8vo. pp. 500. Posen 


and Berlin. 1 797- 


yo work on animal electricity, or, as it is now more gene- 
rally terme d, on Galvanism, has excited so much expecta- 
tion on the Continent as this of M. von Humpo.pr. 


¢ IT have been em ployed, (says the author, ) for anumber of years, 
f1 comparing certain phenomena ef animal matter with the laws of 
eintniate nature ; and I have suceceded in some expern ments which 
seem to lead towards the developement of the chemical process of 
life. A separated animal organ, provide d with irritable and sensible 
fibres, can, ina few seconds, be raised from the state of the most 
profound inirritability to the highest susceptibility of stimuli, and 
again be reduced to its first condition of torpor. This reciprocation 
of exalted aud depressed vitality may be effected 4 or 5 times at plea- 
sure, just as the hand of the artist can brace or relax the chords of an 
iustrument. I have, for hours together, trcated animal organs with 
oxygenated marine acid, alkalis, salt- -peire, calx of arscnic, opium, 
and alechol; and they emerged, almost uninjured, out of the con- 
tention of the elements. JI have found thag the animal bedy has a 
Eowst of acting at a distance, and have endeavou red to render sen- 
sible the sphere of action, which decreases with the power of life. I 
helieve that 1 can shew that iritability docs not, a3 modcra phy- 
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riologists imagine, and my own experiments on plants seem to prove, 
depend only on the quantity of oxygen, and that azote and hydro- 
gen act a much more important part, but that ail depends on the ane 
tagonism of several elements.’ 

Some of the author’s most remarkable experiments are those 
in which the crural nerve, and the denuded muscles of the 
thigh, were connected by muscular fleshonly. In these cases, 
he observed strong contractions: as also when he bent the 
loins of a prepared animal into contact with the crural nerve 
with which it was stil] organically connected: but when the 
crural nerve was divided, no motion was produced by touching 
it with the trunk. When the crural nerve and the muscles 
were connected by a piece of crural nerve, convulsions took 
place. 

The loose end of the crural nerve being laid on a piece of 
zinc, and another piece of zinc being brought into contact with 
the first, muscular contraction took place. M. von H. re- 
peatedly varied this experiment, and it always succeeded, He 
considers it as the most singular fact in his work. 

In treating of the much agitated question, whether one homos 
geneous metal will excite the contractions, the author gives an ace 
count of A/dini’s five experiments, (De Elect. Animali, 1795,) 
and of Volta’s hypothetical surmises against their validity. M. 
von H. contrived to suspend, over scrupulously purified mer 
cury, a limb so prepared that the crural nerve and solaeus 
muscle hung down equally. On letting the nerve only touch 
the surface of the mercury, no contraction followed: but at 
the instant in which the muscular flesh also came in contact 
with the liquid metal, the whole extremity was violently con- 
vulsed. ¢ It was observable that the muscular motions were 
stronger when the flesh first touched the quicksilver, and then 
the nerve, than wice versé. On placing two bits of flesh on the 
metal, and bringing first the muscle and then the nerve in con- 
tact with these, contractions were excited, but none in the re 
verse experiment. Other less simple cases of contractions exe 
cited by a single unalloyed * metal are related; and the pre- 
sent section is terminated by instances, in which two pieces of 
a rod of zinc produced motions when gold and silver produced 
none. 

. Treating of excitation by different metals, the author shews 
that they need not be in contact. It is sufficient that they be 
connected by moist substances, when the part destined for opera- 
tion 1s ina state of high excitability. 





* Unalloyed, as far as our tests go. Rev. 
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What is said of the sphere of action of animal substances, irt 
the above-quoted passage, refers to experiments, in which the 
nerve being laid on zinc, fresh muscle on the zinc, and the 
communication being about to be made by a piece of metal of 
which one end was already in contact with the muscles of the 
thigh, contractions took place, while the other end of the 
piece of metal was § of a line distant from the flcsh placed on 
the zinc. ‘This happened repeatedly. The result is thus ex- 
pressed:—fresh animal matter has at times a conducting atmosphere, 
nubich decreases as the time after its separation from the entire ani- 
mal increases. This phenomenon is afterward particularly 
described as taking place with pieces of nerve. The crural 
nerve being divided, and the two pieces laid within the dis- 
tance of § of a line, a contraction took place im very irritable 
subjects; whether the nerve united with the leg, or the de- 
tached part was galvanised by different metals. After a time, 
the contractions ceased: but they could be re-preduced either 
by substituting a new leg and thigh in the place of the former, 
or by moistening the attached nerve by oxygenated marine acid, 
or by alkali. ‘l’o moisten the divided portion of nerve did not 
answer. ‘Lhe circumstances attending these remarkable ap- 
pearances, as they are related in connection with experiments 
in which various liquids were employed, could not be clearly 
explained to our readers, even tn many words, unless we could 
also place the accompanying figures on our pages. ‘This dis- 
covery of a power in the sensible living fibre to act at a dis- 
tance may, if it be confirmed, contribute greatly to the 
explanation of physiological and pathological appearances: 
M. von H. points out several of its possible applications. It 
may render us doubtful of the truth of the common opinion, 
that sensible fibres exist wherever there is sensation.‘ May 
not the apathy of fat people partly arise from their nerves 
being surrounded by a viscid unctuous fluid? ‘Che fat, accu- 
mulated in the cellular substance, is indeed mixed with con- 
ducting serosity: but that the whole mixture must be so much 
more insolating, the more oily particles it contains, is very pro- 
bable from the foregoing experiments.’—* It is particularly re- 
markable, and characteristic of the nature of the animated, 
nervous, and muscular fibre, that, in all ga/vanic experiments, 
action at a distance: takes place only between the animal or- 
gans themselves, and never between two metals or other inani« 
mate parts of the circle. I have brought the end of the nerve 
within one sixty-fourth part of a Paris line, but never could 
excite contraction by the application of another metal in the 
usual method. If, therefore, experience shews that metal on 
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metal never answers at a distance, but animal substance oa 
metal in some cases, and netve on nerve often, is any farther 
proof necessary to shew that this action depends on the wis 
vite? : 

After the relation of his first set of trials, M. von H. 
makes an ingenious attempt to exhibit the several negative and 
positive results collectively, in the manner of algebraic equa- 
tions; an expedient which was rendered necessary by the mul- 
tiplicity of his facts. He afterward describes those fungi 
which chemically resemble animal substances, as conductors 
much superior to the mest succulent vegetables; and he inci- 
dentally acquaints us that, from the present appearance of some 
unfinished processes, it is probable that these same fungi are like 
flesh convertible into a fatty matter by dilute nitrous acid. The 
experiments in which contractions succeed in consequence of 
striking gold with zinc till it vibrates, and then touching the 
struck gold with homogeneous or identical goid, which pro 
duced no effect before, are remarkable. ‘The irritable parts of 
plants were not affected by galvanism: but the recent discos 
very of nerves in molluscee®, and in insects in which they have 
been heretofore supposed not to exist, afforded large scope to 
our author’s industry. ‘The results were positive, as in larger 
animals. 

« I have seen galvanised fishes, which had been decapitated half 
an hour before, make such strokes with the tail, that the whole trunk 
has risen six inches above the table. When I exalted their suscepti- 
bility by alkali, or by oxygenated marine acid, they could scarcely 
be managed. The sinallest touch with the metal made them jump. 
If we consider the resemblance between the electric and galvanic fluids, 
we shall less wonder at this superiority of contractility in fishes over 
amphibia. What species of animal exhibits such peculiar (electric 
phenomena as the gymmactus electricus, and the many electrical fishes 
newly discovered in the Pacitic Ocean? A stroke of lightning on the 
surface of 2 large pool often kills all the fishes far and wide.” 

Of the amphibia, the excitability is enhanced by hyberna- 
tion. Female frogs are more irritable than the male. M. von 
H. has along disquisition concerning the way in which hyber- 
nation produces its effect; and he refers it at last to absence of 
stimuli, and general diminution of the sensorial exertions. He 
does not admit that oxygen is the principle of irritability, but 
thinks that, in great intellectual effprts and muscular action, 
this substance enters into new combinations with the other ele- 
ménts of animal matter. 








a 


* M. von H. has extended this discovery. He says that he ob- 
served spinal marrow distinctly in the aais probascidea. 
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After having related his observations on the application of 
metals to the tongue, nostril, and eye, the author describes 
the appearances and sensations that took place on galvanising 
two spots on his back, where the skin had been exposed by 
blistering. ‘The discharge from the blister was limpid and 
bland as usual: but, ov appying silver and zinc to the cutis, a 
red liquid oozed Gut in a few seconds, and turned the integu- 
ments livid wherever it ran. ‘The pain is peculiar, and very 
different from that which is occasioned by the electric aura. 
Here a violent throbbing, regular pressure, and continued 
burning, took place. ¢ The pressure was so violent (says he,) 
that I thought I had been struck with the clenched fist, when 
ali the by-standers assured me I was only touched in the gen- 
tlest manner by the edges of the metal.’—* I could never ex- 
tend this experiment to torpor of the nerves. ‘Though the 
operation was continued for 3 of an hour, the pain kept in- 
creasing. ‘The wound was still inflamed on the third day, and 
I sensibly felt a difference in the shoulder that was most stimu- 
lated. During the contact of the met:ls, all the muscles of 
the shoulder and neck were in visible creeping motion, and the 
hair in the nape of the neck stood on end”) M. Michaelis re- 
peated the experiment, and the same sudden change in the 
colour and quality of the discharge took place. He indeed 
could only draw permanent marks with the red ichor on the 
common integuments wear the wound; whereas M. von’ H. 
found that it made the skin livid on any part of the body, and 
that strokes drawn with it did not wash out. In the experi- 
ment of M. AZichaelis, a painful purulent ulcer was produced, 

Some facts are related, which seem to indicate that galya- 
nism will prove an effective application to recover persons appa- 
rently dead. In a rare case at Dresden, in which the bowels 
were exposed, it accelerated the secretion of intestinal mucus 
and the peristaltic motion, particularly after the application of 
alkali to the bowel. It appeared evidently to stimulate the 
heart. ‘These and other results lead us to hope that the prac- 
tice of medicine will, ere long, be essentially benefited by the 
researches of M. von H. and his fellow-labourers. 

The conclusion of the present volume is employed in specu- 
lation. ‘The author examines the ditferent explanations of the 
phenomena of galvanism that have been attempted, and pro- 
poses 2newone. M. Volta had lately endcavoured to refer the 
facts to a disturbance of the electric equilibrium between THREE 
bodies. M. von H. opposes several of his own experiments to 
this solution, and then adduces facts to establish a difference 


between the cause of the galvauic contractions and electricity. 
: He 
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He contends that an electrical charge, much greater than can 
take place in several ga/vanie irritations, produces no effect on 
a prepared limb. Heated glass prevents the action of the me- 
tals when interposed, though it conducts electricity. The 
dryest bone, contrary to what is commonly believed, is also an 
excellent conductor of electricity, but insolates in the other 
class of experiments. The same is true with regard to flame. 

The author thinks that it results from his experiments that, 
in the galvanic phaznomena, the stimulus lies in the irritable 
organs themselves; and that metals, as well as other substances 
which occasionally compose part of the galvanic chain, act 
only a secondary part. What goes out of a nerve seems to 
irritate on passing into it again. He conjectures that the gal- 
vanic fluid, accumulated in animal organs, more easily passes 
through animal substances than through metals; and. more 
easily through two pieces of homogeneous metal than through 
those that are heterogeneous. ‘he more heterogencous the 
metals are, the stronger must be the effect, because this in- 
creases with the obstacles to the passage of the fluid. 

We shall here trans!ste the author’s twelve propositions re- 
specting galvanism 3; in hopes that, after what we have said, 
they w il themselves be easily understood, and will illustrate 
the preceding part of the present article. 1. The state of the 
muscular fibre as to relaxation, or contraction, is determined 
by the affinity between its elements. 2. Every change of 
composition modifies bys a iffinity : ; a sudden modification occa- 
sions contraction. 2. In the living, nervous, and muscular 
fibre, there is teil a fluid, which, while both are or- 
ganically connected, may flow from the nervous into the mus- 
cular. 4. The sudden flow, when it is unequally accumulated, 
changes the affinity of the elements, and is the chief cause of 
fibrous action. 5. In voluntary muscular motion, contempo. 
raneously with volition, the organic secretion of this fluid-in the 
brain or nerves seems to be suddenly increased, and to occasion 
a discharge or sudden flow into the muscle. 6. If a nerye be 
surrounded by an insolating medium, as air, its charge is in- 
creased; and its excess above that of the muscle may be=y. 
After some time, the excess decreases, because the nerve is 
inserted into the muscle, and is constantly endeavouring to 
come to an equilibrium. 7. If, before the equilibrium is re- 
stored, the muscle be brought into contact with the nerve, a 
contraction must follow ; and it will be the stronger, the fare 
ther the nerve is from the muscle. 8. If a connection be 
made by conductors between two points of a nerve, the gal- 
vinic fluid, attracted by the conductor, will endeav ote to pass 
along it: bit, on meeting with an impediment, it will-accu- 
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mulatee Meanwhile, the wis vite continues to secrete fresh 
fluid. When, therefore, the passage is forced, a sudden dis- 
charge and contraction must happen. 9. ‘The greater the im- 
pediment and the later it forces its passage, the more active 
must the fluid be. The galvanic fluid seems to pass animal sub- 
stances easily, metals more difficultly, and with most difficulty 
from one metal into another. If, therefore, the contractions 
are to be as great ina state of decreased excitability as before, 
the conducting chain must be so contrived as to increase the 
impediments to a passage. 10. As every chain communicates 
with the organ at two points, there must exist two opposite 
currents. If they be fully or tclerably equal, the irritation is 
weaker ; because one current goes quickly to meet the other, 
and the metal is sooner penetrated, 11. If one current be 
much weaker, it will not only proceed more slowly to support 
the other *, and thereby increase the effect: but it will also, 
when the passage is at length forced, be hurried along with the 
stronger, by which the stimulus will be more concentrated. 
12. ‘These mechanical relations by no means exclude other co- 
operative chemical causes. 

Had we room to expatiate, we think we could make it ap- 
pear that M. von H.’s facts are likely to lead to consequences 
of practical importance. We must, in justice, repeat that 
we have passed unnoticed a variety of important phenomena. 
A presumption arises in favour of the author’s accuracy, irom 
his having exhibited his most singular experiments before one 
or another of the eminent anatomists in Europe. He tells us 
that he was careful to wound the spin:ul marrow of his frogs, 
before he performed any operation on them. 

M. von Humsotpt does not inform us when his next vo- 
lume may be expected:—but, as some of the figures in the 
Jast plate appear to belong to it, we may hope that it will not 
be much delayed. 





Arr. III. Ocuvres de Mancini-Nivernois. The Works of 
Mancini Nivernois. In Five Volumes. Svo. Vols. II]. IV. 


and V. 8vo. Dzidot, Paris, 1796. .ondon, imported by De 
Boffe. 


Te two former volumes of this collection, which con- 
tained Fables in Verse, were announced in our 2oth vol. 


p- 580:' the three now before us comprise less original matter, . 


but are well entitled to attention. The third volume consists 
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* So wird er nicht blos diesem langsamer-zur unterstuzung veoreilen. 
This is obscure: but the attentive reader will see its meaning by re- 
ferring to No. Io. 
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of Three Letters on the Use of Mind, a Letter on the Beha, 
viour which we should adopt towards our Enemies, and an 
Essay on the Condition of a Courtier. ‘To these succeed Four 
Dialogues of the Dead between Cicero and Fontenelle, Alci- 
biades and the Duke of Guise, Pliny the younger and Madame 
Sevigné, Pericles and Cardinal Mazarin. The object of the latter 
is to shew that Mazarin was a greater man than Richelieu, 
and was more truly useful to France; that dexterity is a higher 
quality of character than energy, more fitted to the attainment 
of its ends, and always milder in the choice of its means. A 
fine taste in art prefers grace to force, and the beautiful to the 
sublime ; because the former are of more difficult attainment, 
more scarce, and more conducive to pleasure : in like manner, 
the connoisseur in the moral art will prefer the polished, wise, 
and humane, to the stern, bigotted, aud bold man. 

A comparison next occurs between the works of Horace and 
the collective works of 7 B. Rousseau and Boileau: the former 
are preferred. Alexander is contrasted with Charles XII. 
Five biographies of the Troubadours, interspersed with poetical 
translations, which were drawn up for the use of M. de Suint- 
Palaye, complete this subdivision, 

The fourth volume contains the life of Agricola, from Tae 
citus, with the Latin text annexed: the Art of Gardening, 
from Horace Walpole, with the English text: a dissertation 
on Elegy, accompanied with various elegiac poems addressed to 
the late Dutchess of Nivernois; and two valuable historical 
essays, which may prove instructive to the diplomatic politi- 
cian as well as to the historical student. ‘The first regards the 
negotiation of Lomenie in England in 15953 and the second, 
the negotiation of Feannin in Holland relative to the truce.of 
‘609. ‘The prose is of the old school, and would have been 
admired under Louis XIV. 

The fifth volume is wholly occupied by translations in verse, 
and opens with that of Pope’s Essay on Man. As it may in- 
terest the English reader to be furnished with means of com-~ 
parison, we transcribe from the second Epistle, p. 33. 

‘ Connais-tot, cest assez 3 ne scrute point ton Dieu: 
I étude propre a homme est celle de lui-méme 3 
Sa place est dans une isthme ; il garde le milieu 
Parmi les rangs divers de P éternel systéme. 
‘A-la-fois haut et bas, aveugle & clairvoyant, 
Il est trop éclairé pour le doute sceptique ; 

Trop faible pour atteindre a la fierté stotque. 
Doit-il rester oisif ? dcit-il étre agissant ? 

Se croira-t-il un Dieu ? sera-teil une brute ? 
De Pesprit ou du corps que doit-il préferer ? 

T! nait, c'est pour mourir 3 il pense, pour errer, 
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Sotevent sa raison méme accélere sa chute : 
Penser trop ou trop peu, tout sert a Pégarcr. 
Chaos de passions, sans ordre en son systéme, 
S’éclatrant tour-a-tour, et s’aveuglant lui-méme ; 
Créé pour sélever, a tomber destiné . 
Domunateur de tout, et toujours dominé ; 
Fuge de verite, chez quiPerremr abond: ; 
La gloire, le jouct, SF Pénigme du monde ! 

¢ Va donc, étre etonnant! va, plein dun fol Cspot?’ 
Fusques ou peut te faire atteindre le savoir. 
Va mesurer la terre, en sonder les contvecs ; 
dpprends a peser Pair, @ regler les marées 3 
Moxtre sous quelles lotx Pastre doit se inouvoir y 
Donne des loix au lemps on solet!] une route F 
Prends Pessor de Platon a la céleste votie, 
Et pénetre avec lui dans un monde nouveau 3 
Vois-y le premier bien, le parfait, le vrai beau ; 
Ou, suivant les docteurs de sa subtile école, 
Absticns-ioi de sentir, et crois sur leur parole 
TZ’ élever jusqu’a Dieu, devenir son pareil. 
Comme un preire de? Inde, en son erreur frivole, 
Croit, tournoyant sans cesse, imiter le soleil, 
Va, donner des legons a Parbitre supréme ; 
Puis du trone de Dieu descends jusqu’a toi-méme, 
Rentre dans ton néant, et dis: IL’ homme n’ est rien.? 


e fourth book of Milton’s Paradise Lost is rendered with 
lesf felicity. ‘A Fable of Gay, an Oratorio of Metastasic, an 
Episode-of Virgil, another of Ariostso, and several Fragments 
of Ovid, compose the remaining specimens. We felt most 
inclined to regret, that the venerable and respectable author had 
not bestowed more of his time on the interpretation of the Or- 
lando Furioso. . 





Arar. IV. L’Espion de la Révolution Francaise, &e. i.e. The Spy 
of the French Revolution. By M.C * * *, formesly Member of 
several Academics. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris, 1797. Imported by 
Dulau and Co. London. 4s. sewed. 


his work, according to the Preface, was composed in pri- 

son during the ascendancy of Rebespierre, and was written 
on scraps of paper in detached fragments, without any view 
of producing a connected work. These circumstances account 
for the bitterness of hostility with which the events of the 
Revolution are discussed ; and for the disagreeably desultory 
and incomplete manner in which the observations are drawn 
up. - They have, however, been revised at leisure: for in the 
tvth chapter, (p. 4!-) the author speaks repeatedly of Afont- 
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-zoye’s History *, which he describes as full of falsehood, and 


which was not published until after the death of Robespicrre, 
We shrewdly suspect the present author, also, of indulging 
his imagination. 

At p. 44. itis asserted that the notoridus insurrection of 
the 14th July was planned at Passy some time before; and 
that the articles of conspiracy, many of which are very atro- 
cious, were publicly distributed at the Palais-Royal. 

Ciaptcrs Xut. to xvi. do not concern the history of the 
Revolution, but the theory of legislation; and they contain a 
few sound reficctions. The author then returns to his ime 
probab.. narratives and partial anecdotes: he is of Opinion 
(p. 236.) that La Fayette connived at the flight of the king, and 
then contrived his arrest. 

The xvinth chapter contains a ridiculous dialogue between 
a Wig and a Cravat, which contrasts disgustingly with the 
storics of massacre and assassination between which it is in. 
Aaroduced, 

‘The xixth to xxist chapters, which return to theoretical 
inquiry, terminate the first volume. 

‘The xxuid chapter, which opens the second volume, cha- 
racterizes with some vivacity the operations of the Constitur- 
ing Assembly. The king’s intention of flying to Rouen in 
Normandy, recently authenticated by M. Bertrand, is said by 
our author to have been laid aside on the 5th of August; that 
is, only fave days before the insurrection which terminated the 
monarchy :—yet there are still persons who talk of the king’s 
fidelity to the Constituticn. In the account of the celebrated 
tenth of August, the author records that 

‘ M. Pisani, the ambassador of Venice, opened his doors to man 
gentiemen and to some Swiss guards who were threatened by the 
mob: «domiciliary visits were attempted by the police, in order to 
ascertain the individuals secreted: but his generous firmness and sa- 
cred character availed in screening the objects of his hospitality,’— 

P. 97. ¢ The duke de la Rochefoucauld had signed, as president of 
the department of Paris, the act cf suspension of Pethion and Manuel. 
Such an act would not remain unpunished. The duke was at the 
mineral springs of Forges, when a commissary brought him an order 
to retura to Paris. He set off, and stopped to sleep at Gisors. 
Meanwhile arrived a battalion of national guards, among whom were 
murderers, who asked for the duke. The mayor interfered to protect. 
him, and conducted hiin safe out of towa: but a carriage, which was 
overturned at some distance, delayed his progress; and here he- wass 
overtaken, and finally cispatched by an assassin. Such was the ven- 
geance of the virtuous Pethion and of Manuel.’ 
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deserves the name of prophetic. 


6 Vivent tous nos beaux esprits 
Encyclopedistes, 
Du bonheur Frangats cpris, 
Grands économistes : 
Par leurs soins, au tems d’? Adam 
Nous reviendrons, cest leur plan. 
Momus les asststey 
oh! vuel 
Momus les assiste. 


On verra tous les états 
Entre eux se confondre ; 
Les pauvres, sur leurs grabats, 
Ne plus se morfoudre ; 
Des biens on fera des lots 
Dus rendront les gens cvaux : 
Le bel euf a pondre, 
oh! cue! 


=. , 
Le bel wus a pondre. 


Puis devenns vertueux, 
Par philosophic 

Les Frangois auront des Dieiix 
A leur fantaisie ; 

Nous reverrons tin oignon 

“Al Fesus damer le pion ; 
Mh! quelle harmonie 5 

oh! gue! 


Mb! quelle harmonie. 


Ce nest pas de nos bouquins 
ue vient leur science 3 
En eux ces fiers paladins 
Ont la sapience : 
fies CorBert & kes Surry 
Nous paraissent grands 3 mais fi! 
Ce n’est qu’ ignorance, 
oh! gué! 
Ce n'est qu’ ignorance. 


Du méme pas marcheront 
Noblesse et roture ; 

Les Frangais retourneront 
Au droit de nature. 
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The xxrxth chapter contains anecdotes which may be read 
with advantage 3 and the xxxth preserves a song, full of wit, 
written during Turgo?’s administration in 1776, which well 


We shall insert it: 
Adieu parlemens et loix, 
Les princes, les ducs, les rois: 
La bonne aventure, 
ob! gue! 
fa bonne aventure. 


Alsrvs, d@amour stirete 

Entre seurs et freres ; 
Sacrenens et parente 

Seront des chimeres. \ 
( aque pere tmitera 
Nog’, quand il s’enyvra. 

Liberté plenicre, 

ob ! gue ! 

Liberté plenicre. 

Plus de motes langoureux, 
De plaintives aones ; 
Au-lieu 2 addresser aux cieux 
Matines ef nones, 

On verra ces malheureux, 
Danser, abpurant leurs veur, 
Galante chaconne, 

ob! oue ! 
Galante chaconne. 


Putssent des novations 

La ficre séquelle, 
Nous rendre des nations 

Le parfait modéle: | 
Et cet honneur nous devrons | 
“A Turgot ef com § 

urgot e compagnons, 

Faveur immortelle, 

ob! gué! 
Faveur immoriclle. 


“A qui devrons nous le plus ? 

C’ est a notre maitre, 
Qui, se croyant un abus, 

Ne voudra plus Pétre. 
Ah! quil faut atmer le bien, 
Pour de roi n° étre plus rien; 

Fenverrats tout paitre, 

oh! gué! , 
F enverrais tout paitre.™ 


Another piece of wit, more recent and not less lively, occurs 
at p. 382. The author is seldom so entertaining as when he 
is transcribing the writings of others, 
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The XLIXth chapter concludes the work by recommending 
a counter-revolution. Some new calumnies against the inno- 
vators may be occasionally gleaned from it; it may therefore 
be of use to the historians of Jacobinism. 
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Art. V. Réfutation du Livre De P Esprit, &e. 22¢ A Refutation 
of the Work On Mind*, delivered at the Republican Lyceum, at 
the Sittings of the 26th and zgth March, and the 3d and 5th 
April. By Joun Francis La Harre. 8vo. pp. 160. Parisy 
1*97. London, Dulau and Co. Price 2s. 6d. 








ys the former part ‘of his literary career, the author of this 

Refutation was a candidate for dramatic celebrity. His 4 
success was very imperfect; and when the Théatre de la Nation ' 
was first finished, and the three streets which lead to it were } 
famed Rye-Cornetlle, Rue-Racine, and Rue-Voltaire, in honor 
of the three great tragedians of France, a wag contemptuously 
proposed to call a blind ally in the neighbourhood Cu/-de-sac- | 
Laharpe. Now, however, that ‘Time arid Robespierre have 
taken off the more eminent heads of literature, this writer 
shoots up into distinction, and is applauded at the Lyceum as | 
the antagonist of Helvetius. 

The first position of that justly celebrated metaphysician, 
which our author undertakes to refute, is the doctrine that ** to 





judge is to feel” (juger c’est sentir). Nothing can be more 
loose and trifling than the manner in which he endeavours to 
contradict this vague but probable position (p. 16, 17, and 18). 
Our organs of sense appear to consist of bundles of tubulated 
fibres, of which one extremity communicates with the external 
world, and the other with the seat of the soul. A sensation is 
a motion of the external extremity ; an idea, a motion of the 
internal extremity of these organs. Perception is a motion 
propagated from without, inwards; volition, a motion propa- 
gated from within, outwards. When the mind is attending 
to motions of the external extremity of the organ, it is said to 
feel; when to motions of the internal extremity, it is said to | 
think. To feeble of habitual motions, it commonly does not ! 
attend at all; it sleeps with respect tothem. If one foot be 
plunged into water painfully hot, and the other into water 
painfully cold, the too rapid motion of the caloric in the skin, 
in the first case inwards, in the second case outwards, pro- 
duces a parching sensation in both feet, not instantaneously 
distinguishable :—but, as soon as the mind has had leisure. al- 
ternately to. attend to the two sensations, it correctly discri- 





* Helvetius de PEsprit. See Rev. June 1759, p- 521. 
Arp. Rey. VoL. XXIy- M m minates 
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minates between them: it has judged, without going through 
any other process than that of mere sensation. ‘lhe same ana- 
logy holds with respect to ideas. Now, as Helvetius makes 
no distinction between the motions of the internal and of the 
external extremity of the organs of sense, but maintains that 
to think is to feel, he is consistent, and certainly not absurd in 
the assertion that to judge is to feel. 

‘The next important position, which our author endeavours 
to controvert, respects the doctrine of exnui; which is defined 


_to mean the uneasiness that prevails during the absence of 


mental impressions. ‘The aversion from ennui, the desire of 
intellectual emotion, is described by Helvetius as a very power- 
ful and general spring of conduct. Surely there was some 
merit in detecting this law of mind; before Fontana had in- 
ferred from his experiments the properties of animal irritability, 
to which that of the mind bears a close analogy,—and_ before 
Brown, in his medical theory, had ascertained and applied 
these laws to the explanation of the phenomena of life. A 
modern metaphysician would, indeed, express himself with 
greater precision than the French philosopher : but his observ- 
ations on the stimulant nature of the passions, and on the con- 
stant tendency of civilized communities to require stronger and 
stronger topics of consideration and pursuit, bear every stamp 
of truth and of penetration. 

The most paradoxical and improbable of the opinions of Hel- 
vetius is the doctrine that all men have an equal aptness for 
intellectual exertion ; and that the inequality of minds is wholly 
the result of education. Ik was more easy to accumulate the 
objections urged by our author,—which, for the most part, are 
very obvious,—than to defend, with a plausibility so fascinating, 
the original position. Here, however, if any where, M. La 
Harpe triumphs. | 

The writer next proceeds to refute the doctrine of fatalism, 
or of the necessity of all human’actions :—but on this topic the 
English public has long since heard enough. He then passes 
on to the question of self-interest: but he appears ignorant of 
what Hartley and his followers have written, to explain in what 
manner the perfectly disinterested passions may be generated, 
without denying self-interest to be the radical principle of ac- 
tion. Finvly, he discusses whether al! our intellectual pains 
and ‘pleasures are ultimately deducible from corporeal pain and 
pleasure; and on this subject again he differs from Hartley 
and from Helvetius. 

‘We sce little reason #0 recommend this work for translation. 


Tay. 
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ah VI. Captivité de La Fayette. Heroide. The Captivity ot La 
Fayette, an Heroid. With Plates, and historical Notes, contain- 
ing Particulars hitherto unknown. By Craries D’Acratn. 
4to. pp. 60. Paris, 1797. London, De Boffe. 


HE last Heroids which we had occasion to notice (vol. xvi. 

N.S. p. 166) were of a different character from the pre- 
sent: those were distinguished for smooth numbers, comic 
archness, and entertaining wit; this poem is marked by harsh 
versification, manly sentiment, and attempted pathos. The 
poet could not easily have selected a finer subject for the He- 
roic Muse, than Fayette tracing in the dungeons of Olmutz an 
epistle to that most admirable of women, whom Providence, in 
atonement for the adversities which awaited him, bestowed on 
him for a wife. It would be unjust not to admit that much 
effect is produced on the reader, by the description of this situ- 
ation in the poem before us; which is announced as the first 
effort of a young versifier. We cannot better indicate the 
force of his talent than by an extract: 





‘ Fadis plus heureux, Pun &F Vautre hémisphere 
Me comblaient a P envi d’ honneurs de pouvoir. 
Tant que jai commande, 7’ ai remplt mon devoir. 
Dans la ville, en les camps, ma présence cherie, 

Des feux de la discorde esouffait la furie, 
Protégeait Pinnocent, Parrachait au trépas ; 
Les ceurs volaient en foule au devant de mes pas. 
Si depuis mon exil, le peuple ett des allarmes, 
On n’outt pas mon nom se méler dans ses larmes. 
La Fayette des-lors, sous le joug abatiu, 
De son patriotisme expiait la vertit. 
De modération et victime et modele, 
Au lot, a mon pays, & mon sermi ut fidele ee 
Ab: ! voila le grand coup sous Lequel 7 jai i plié . 
e meurs pour ma patrie, et j’en suis oublié. 
Sur quel espoir faut-il que la verti se So nile? see 
Liberté! que me sert quaux champs du nouveau monde, 
Tu couronnas mon front dun laurier triomphal ? 
Eélas ! le nouveau monde et mon pays natal, ~ 
Insoucieux du bras qui rompit leurs entraves, 
Laissent chez Pe étranger leurs défenseurs esclaves ..-- 
Le ciel mimz, le ciel me laisse sans apput.... 
En vain ma faible voix 8 éleve jusqu’a lui.’ 

The copious notes annexed to this poem were scarcely ne- 
cessary to explain its allusions: but the reader will observe 
among them, with interest, some original letters interchanged 
with the celekrated sufferer. 

Tay. 
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Aat. VET. Histoire de la Revolution de France, &c. i.e: A Fistore 
of the Revolution in France. By Two Friends to Liberty. 
Vols. VI. VII. VIII. and IX. 8vo. pp. 400. in each Vol. 
Paris. 1797. London, imported by De. Boffe. 


HE first five volumes of this work were concisely noticed 
in the Appendix to our Review, vol. viii. p. 548. ‘They 
were commended for a certain moderation of opinion, hostile 
alike to arbitrary government and to licentious disobedience, 
aud studiousty accommodated to the recent institutions of the 
French, ‘Fhis constrtutronal orthodoxy, this deference for the 
form of government decreed in #71, also pervades the 6th: 
and 7th volumes; which complete a very candid, fair, and 
detailed account of the proceedings of the States-General, then, 
and still with propriety called the Constituting Assembly. 

The eighth and ninth volumes relate exclusively to the se- 
cond parliament, or Legislative Assembly of the French. Je 
had not been long met ere a very marked difference of opinion 
appeared among the friends of liberty. Both parties, indeed, 
professed allegiance to the constitution: but the one thought 
it desirable to strengthen the constitutional king by an increase 
of influence, and the constitutional church by a reconciliation 
with Rome; while the other exalted the privileges of popular 
representatives, and proclaimed their indiflerence to religious 
establishments. The Tory-party were at that time called Feu:/- 
Jans, and the Whig-party Facobins : the former had the ear of 
the king, and the latter a majority in the legislature. Narbonne 
was a minister agreeable to the Jacobins: the king dismissed 
him ; and the assembly voted that e carried with him their re - 
gret. The king persevered in surrounding himself with mini- 
sters favourable to prerogative. Other cases of collision occur- 
red. The majority of the assembly voted various laws of emer- 
gency, to which the king applied his suspensive veto, thus ren- 
dering them wholly ineflicacious. La Fayette and his party 
acted with the Jacobins in the affair of Nerbonne, but afterward 
joined the Feuillans. As soon as a regular hostility was begun 
between the representative body and the crown, it would have 
been proper to appeal to the people ; thatis, to dissolve the par- 
Hiament :—but the improvident constitution-makers had no 
where vested such a power 3 and the appeal to the people took 
place not in their capacity of constituents, but of individuals. 
Clubs were iistituted, arms distributed, and the populace of 
Paris were conducted by their very magistrates to the palace to 
threaten the sovereign. ‘The intimidated court increased its 
connections with Coblentz and with the foreign enemy, de- 
layed to dismiss its Swiss guard, in defiance of a decree of the 
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Assembly ; paralyzed by its veto the attempts to encamp a 
parliamentary army near Paris; took steps to remove its own 
residence ; and at length provoked the fatal tenth of August. 
‘The authors of these volumes place all these events in a light 
favorable to the views of a Feuillan, and describe the whole 
conduct of the Jacobin party as a systematic encroachment on 
the constitution: whereas it seems but too plain that, had the 
king been more ductile, had he thrown himself on the stronger 
of the two parties, instead of preferring that which flattered 
him with most appearance of power,—had he, in short, been 
the king of the majority of his people, he would have found 
many of the republican zealots advocates of his office and 
props of his authority. “It was the despair of Ais friendship 
which decided their enmity. 

The Girondists are described in these volumes as so little 
inimical to the constitution, that they are represented (vol. ix, 
p. 208.) even after the king’s death, as endeavouring to effect 
the re-establishment of the constitutional royalty in the per- 
son of the prince royal; in whose name, and during whose 
minority, they hoped to govern with little restraint. 

As we before observed, these authors are too sparing of 
dates, and sometimes too minute in theiy details; but they 
are well informed, and they inculcate a love of order and 
subordination, and a temperate pursuit of civil liberty. 





Art. VIII. Annales de Chimie, &c. i. e. Chemical Annals, or a 
Collection of Memoirs concerning Chemistry, and the Arts de- 
pendant on that Science, By Citizens Guytox, Monee, Ber- 
THOLLET, Fourcroy, ApeT, SeGuin, VAUQUELIN, Pe.tis- 
vier *, C. A. Praisur, Cuaprar, and Yaw Mons. Vol. XXI. 
XXII. 8vo. Paris. 1797. Imported by De Boffe, London. 

T3 arrangement of this most valuable repository is well 

known, and its interruption in 1793 was lamented through 

Europe. How much reason men of science have to congra- 

tulate themselves on its resumption will be manifest, from the 

concise view which we shall immediately present of the seven 

numbers that have reached us t. 

M. Guyton, formerly so well known as M. pr Morveav, 
opens the collection with a long and valuable paper on a gravi- 
meter of his own invention. It is constructed on Fahrenheit’s 
principles, with the aid of Nicholson’s improvement. The 
paper should be read with the plate. : 

On Wool-Soap, and its Use in the Arts. By J. A. Cuarrat. 
The process for making this soap consists simply in boiling 
woollen rays in caustic lye. Its use in fulling is represented 





* We understand that M. Peitretirr is lately dead. 
¢ Vol. xxiz:. also is just come to hand. - 
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as very great. The writer asserts that cottons treated three 
times, by means of this soap, are as well prepared for the 
dyer as by being seven times passed through the usual soapy 
liquors. 

On a Disease among Trees which particularly affects the Moun- 
tain Ash, and is analogous to Ulceration. By M. Vauquiiin.—= 
The discharge from the ulcers is sometimes colourless; in 
which case the bark becomes white like lime-stone, acquires an 
alkaline taste, and loses its fibrous organization. It yields the 
carbonates of potash, ,Jime, and magnesia: the former in such 
quantity, that less than five ounces of diseased bark yield as 
much as 50 pounds of healihy bark on incineration.— ‘There 
are cafes, in which the discharge from the ulcer is dark- 
coloured, and consists of a peculiar vegetable substance (in 
some respects like gum) and vegetable alkali. 

The Abstract of a Memoir ty a Society of Chemists in Holland 
is highly interesting. ‘These Chemists, by treating ether and 
alcohol in three different ways, obtained three varieties of hy- 
drocarbonate air. The first is generated from the mixture of 75 
parts of sulphuric acid with 25 of alcohol, or from ether or 
alcohol passed through a heated tube, containing clay or flint *. 
This species has a most remarkable property:—when mixed 
with oxygenated marine acid, it produces an etherial oil : hence 
they have denominated it gi/-making, olefiant. ‘The second 
species is made by transmitting the vapour of ether through a 
heated glass tube, and the third by transmitting those of alco- 
hol.—'These three gasses differ only in the proportion of their 
ingredients, hydrogen and carbone: the first containing most 
carbone. 

These experiments lead to the artificial production of oil. 
The French chemists think that this may be advantageously 
done by producing the oil-making gas from highly carbonated 
mineral substances, as certain kinds of steel. 

On the Hyacinth of Irrance. By M. Guyron.—M. Klaproth 
having discovered the new earth of the jargon in the oriental 
hyacinth, M. Guyton was induced to seek it in the hyacinth of 
France. His search was successful, and the scientific reader 
will with pleasure compare the analyses of these two great 
chemists ; for M. Guyton, though he confirms M. K/aproth’s 
principal observations, by no meaus follows his processes with 
a spirit of servile imitation. 

The Analysts of the Peridot, by M. VavQut in, affords the 








* 'The French reporter observes that the production of species the 
first depends simply on a lower temperature, not on the contents of 
the > 
pete tube, . 
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remarkable example of a substance classed among the gems, 
and yet containing above half of its weight of magnesia. 

Extract of a Memzir on the Strontian Earth. By R. PELLE- 
TIER.— The difference between this earth and barytes was be- 
fore well established: but it may be useful to inform our 
readers that the author gives three instances of horses that died 
suddenly, after having taken muriate and carbonate of barytes 
for the farcy (farcin ). 

The two next articles are translations from M. K/apreth, 
whose second volume of Contributions is published, and shall 
in due time be noticed. 
wn 5 Combustion of Phosphorus in the Vacuum of the Air-Pump. By 
M. Van Marum.—Phosphorus took fire in the exhausted re- 
ceiver, when the temperature of the air was 56. M. Van M. 
found it necessary to lay the phosphorus on a slow conductor 
of heat, as cotton. He thinks that the phosphoric vapours, 
being too heavy to rise, accumulate round the body of phos- 
phorus, and excite heat enough for its inflammation. He 
actually saw a thermometer, in contact with a piece of phos- 
phorus in the receiver, raised to 76. This, however, being 
‘much below the degree necessary to fire this inflammable sub- 
stance in the atmosphere, we suspect that there is a degree 
of pressure (as there is a proportion of oxygen and azote) 
more favourable, than that which commonly prevails, to the 
‘combustion of phosphorus. 

From M. Marcueron’s Memoir on Volatile Oils, it appears 
that the concretions, which they deposit from cold, approach 
more to the nature of flowers of benjamin than camphor. 

In our Appendix to vol. xxi. p. §30. we gave an account 
\t of M. M. Gittling’s, Scherer’s, and Facger’s experiments on 

phosphorus. We find them examined at length in the next 

article by M. M. Fourcroy and Vauquetin, who relate a 

great number of new and beautiful experiments with gasses, 

holding phosphorus in solution. It is particularly remarkable 
that oxygen air exposed to phosphorus, becomes luminous 

(though not so before) as soon as azote is added to it. The 

authors endeavour to shew that this addition is equivalent to 

the addition of caloric:—but they do not seem at last to ac- 
. quiesce in their explanation; and to us it appears exceedingly 
lame. 
4 Memoir on Respiration and Animal Heat, read in 1790 to 
the Society of Medicine, by A. SEGUIN, contains ideas now 
hackneyed. 

On Detonations from Percussion. By M.M. Fourcroy and 
VauQueLin.—This paper is of some standing, and has not 
much novelty. It enumerates various mixtures of combustibles 
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with oxygenated mutiate of potash, that explode on being 
struck.— The Process jor Morocco Leather is a translation from 
the English. 

The three following papers treat of the Movements and A ffee- 

tions of odoriferous Bodies exposed to Water. The phenomena are 

exceedingly curious. A column of camphor, placed erect in 
water by means of lead at its base, so as to reach above the 
surface, is speedily cut in two, between wind and water. The 
motions of odoriferous substances on water, and the means by 
which they are stopped, are equally amusing and extraordi- 
nary. M.M. Prevost and Venrurt are the authors of these 
observations. 

Abstract of Two Memoirs cn a new Method of procuring 
Baryltes pure, and on the Propertics of this Earth in comparisou 
with those of the Strontian. By M.M. Fourcroy and Vavu- 
QUELIN.— This methed consists in the decomposition of nitrate 
of barytes by heat. The extreme solidity acquired by barytes, 


‘on being slaked, renders it probable that this earth will serve 


for hard and durable cements. 
Atsiract of Observations on the Fuices of certain Vegetables, and 


on the Circulation of Carbone in Vegetables. By H. A. CHapran. 


"The author here relates some experiments onthe juice of different 
euphorbiums and other vegetables :—but his application of these 
facts to the physiology of plants is not, to us, very illustrative. 

M. Fourcroy’s Discourse on the Union of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy occupies much of the third number. It is a judi- 
cious and animating address, 

‘The most important paper in Number 4 is M. Vavauriin’s 
Account of scwie new Processes for the Analysis of Steel and Iron, 
Supposiug that sulphuric acid, by extricating gas from iron, 
caused a diminution of its carbone, the author used sulphu- 
seous acid, and obtained much more carbone of iron. To sepa- 
rate manganese from iron, he principally depends on fully car- 
bonated potash, which precipitates oxydated iron, and holds 
manganese dissolved. Bergman much over-rated the quantity 
of manganese in iron.There are other remarks in the paper, 
deserving the attention of philosophers. 

‘Lhe remainder of the Number is chiefly filled with transla- 
tions of papers from the German, which we have noticed, ar 
shall notice, in our account of the originals themselves. 

No. 5. has several articles interesting to mineralogists. M. 
V AUQUELIN shews that the leucite (white garnet) of Vesuvius 
contains potash! as M. K/oproth had announced. M. Havy 
compares the jargon and hyacinth chrystallographically, M. 
VavuQueELin, after a long series of experiments on these bodies, 
concludes. that the zirconia (earth of the jargon) is a new 
body— 
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body—that 65 parts nearly of zirconia, with 52 of silex and a 
jittle iron, compose the hyacinth—that this earth is not at- 
tached by alkalies, but unites to acids, and with some forms 
‘soluble salts, with others insoluble, but it adheres slightly to all. 
With ammoniacal salts it forms soluble triple salts, is preci- 
pitated by alkaline carbonates, and redissolves in an excess of 
these precipirants—that it forcibly adheres to oxyd of iron—and 
that its great specific gravity, its slight adherence to acids 
which cannot be completely saturated by it, the extremely 
astringent and austere taste of the salts which it forms with 
them, and its property of being precipitated by prussiates, hydro- 
sulfures, and acid of galls, render it analogous to the metallic 
oxydes. 

In the same Number an opinion is given on the attempts 
made in this country to improve medicine by the help of 
pneumatic chemistry. As several of the French philosophers 
are medical men, and the competence of the editors of these 
annals is in other respects indisputable, the article will 
be perused with interest. ‘It cannot (they say) be doubted 
that the application of different gasses will prove useful in some 
indispositions. Medicine will perhaps derive from it some new 
specific for the benefit of afflicted humanity.’ 

We have also, in the present Number, a letter from M. 
Lanpriani on the Means of obtaining pure Regulus of Cobalt 
a Description by M. TRommMspore of an artificial Mountain- 
Chrystal, and a Sketch of Experiments by the Dutch Chemists 
on the Influence of Mercury on Vegetable Life.—From these ex- 
periments, it appears that plants are killed in a few days by 
being inclosed in a small space along with quicksilver, and 
that red oxyd of quicksilver applied to their roots is highly de- 
structive: oxyds of lead, manganese, and copper are little inju- 
rious. ‘These experiments deserve repetition on a large scale. 

Number 6. returns to the examination of M. Gottling’s ex- 
periments on phosphorus. Some more minute phenomena are 
described. M.SpaLianzanti found that, on addition of hydro- 
gene gas to oxygen which had been exposed to phosphorus, light 
appeared at 433° of Fahrenheit; whereas, on addition of 
azotic gas, a temperature as high as 59° was requisite to 
phosphorescence,—‘The same naturalist gives a curidus ac- 
count of some petty volcanos in the Modenese, of which the 
eruptions were visibly occasioned by the subterraneous extri- 
cation of hydrogen gas. After the eruption had a little 
abated, the jets of gas were set purposely on fire. One burned 
quietly for 15 days.—In common, the gas is discharged along 
with water at a spring. In cases of eruption, the fountain 
is widened into a small cratey.—This is the history of the 
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quondam burning well near Broseley in Shropshire, on a dif- 
ferent scale. It is remarkable that native tar and sea salt 
should abound in both situations. May not something of the 
same kind—viz. evolution of gas—be discovered in the shaken 
district of Scotland ? 

Observations on Alum, by M.V AUQUELIN—-Others, by MM. 
CuapraL.—The former demonstrably shews that, in the manu- 
facturing of alum, the addition of potash and ammonia does 
not serve merely to take away the superfluity of acid. He as- 
certains seven combinations, argill or alumine, with sulphuric 
acid, taking in the triple salts into which the alkalies enter. The 
proper denomination of ordinary alum would, ac cording to the 
present analysis, be nothing less than acid sulfat of alumine, 
of potash, and of ammoniaw—M. CuapraL compares together the 
dificrent sorts of alum known in commerce, and shews how their 
difference of effects depends on a difference of constitution. 

M. Van Mons translates a paper of M. Lewitz on frigorific 
mixtures. M. Lowitz finds that 4 parts of solid muriat of lime 
with 3 of light, dry, and fresh snow, sink Reaumur’s thermo- 
meter from 0° to 39°. He iroze 35 pounds of mercury by 
throwing it into this mixture. The translator adds that the 
congelation of mercury is as easy to effect as that of water. 

The muriat of lime, simply added to water, produces con- 
siderable cold, when it contains much water of chrystallization. 
Reaumur’s thermometer being + 2°, 15 ounces added to ten 
ounces of water sunk the mercury tom15. . This salt, being a 


cheap article of commerce, will probably be used in warm cli- 


mates for refrigeration, where ice cannot be had. ‘The fact is 
extremely imteresting. 
Number 7. begins with the Description of an Instrument for 


measuring the Volume of Bodies, without immersing them in any 


Liquid, by H.Say. ‘This stereometer, as will appear on a 
careful perusal of the memoir with the accompanying figures, 
is constructed on an original and ingenious principle. 

Observations and Experiments relative to the Nitre-Mine of 
Molfetta, by M.M. Kiaprorn, PecLetier, and Fortis. 
Analysis of Cork and its Acid, by BourLton LA Grance.—This 
is the most complete essay that we have yet seen on this sub- 
ject. What distinguishes cork from other vegetable substances 
is its convertibility, by means of nitric acid, into a peculiar 
resin and a peculiar acid. ‘This acid takes metals in general 
from the nitric acid; and copper iron and zinc even from the 
sulphuric. 

M. Prous'r on Prussian Blue.—This gentleman endeavours 
to shew, in the memoir of which (as is often the case in these 


annals) we have only an abridgment here, that iron is suscep- 
tible 
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tible of but two degrees of oxydation—all intermediate speci- 
mens being simply mixtures of them. ‘hese two oxyds give 
two sulfats; and the sulfats, on addition of Prussian alkali, 
two precipitates,—the more oxydated of which is the Prussian 
dlue. On this principle, he explains some phanomena exhi« 
bited by ink, &c.—He says that the ‘same rule of oxydation 
extends to other metals, and promises soon to make known 
the oxyd of charcoal. 

We have thus presented a rapid enumeration of the principal _ 
contents of a periodical collection, which is most honourably 
distinguished among its fellows. It is evident that the new 
numbers are in no respect inferior to the old. We wish, for 
the sake of science and humanity, that the editors may long 
continue as they have hitherto proceeded. ‘They promise twa 
volumes, to fill up the chasm occasioned by well-known circum- 
stances; and to these volumes, when they appear, we shall 
attend with well-founded curiosity and respect *. Bea...s. 
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Art. IX. Lebens beschreibungen beriihmter Manner aus den Zeiten der 
Wiederherstellung der Wissenschafien ; i.e. Biographies of celebrated 
Men at the Time of the Revival of Letters. By Conrap 
Meiners. 3 Vols. 8vo. Zurich. 1795, 1796, and 1797. 


N our xxiid vol. p. 526, we noticed a former work by Pro 

fessor Meiners, and expressed our hope that we should 

speedily receive his Biographies. They are now before us, and 
we sit down to fulfil our promise of analysing their contents. 

‘ A series of select lives (says the Professor) of the learned who 
flourished at the period of the revival of letters, appeared to me a 
better way of characterizing the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 

centuries, than a more formal history of the resurrection of European 
literature ; because such a history would not have admitted many de- 
tails which biography invites and requires. Besides, the task of a 
complete historian of learning is very difficult. Few libraries con- 
tain all the works even of any single writer of great eminence in 
those times; much less all the documents which ought to be exa- 
mined, in an attempt to ascertain the reciprocal influence of the 
learned on each other, and on the progressive information of their 
age :—but if each of the distinguished literary heroes shall find a 
peculiar biographer, so circumstanced as entirely to Know his author, 
the collective labor of individual biographers may supply the future 
historian with the requisite museum of materials. Historical or 
biographical fragments, relative to those ages of new inquiry and 
practical innovation, are at this time peculiarly interesting ; not less ; 
on account of the multitudinous and obvious resemblances, than of 
the still more striking and curious diderences between those times 
and our own. However little or much I may Isbor in this field, 1 

* An advertisement inVol. xxii. informs us that these intercalary 

volumes are just published, 
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shall leave to my cO-operators far more to perform than my leisure 
will suffice to accomplish.’ 

The first of these contributions to the history of letters re- 
‘ fates to Fohn of Ravenna, whose family-name was Malpaghino ;— 
and if any one of the restorers of science, of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, has deserved to have his memory revived, 
and his name snatched from the protruded fangs of oblivion, 
it was certainly this favourite and meritorious scholar of 
Petrarch. Fobn Malpaghino of Ravenna taught as well, and 
with as extensive an effect, as Petrarch wrote. He brought 
about, by the oral instruction which he delivered in the prin- 
cipal cities of Italy, that great revolution in the mode of teach- 
ing and of Jearning which the taste of Petrarch had suggested, 
und which his example and his writings had begun. ‘This 
Malpaghino was the instructor of all those immortal men, who, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, raised from the dust, 
i which they hed every where slept, the great works of Ro- 
man antiquity, and scattered over all Italy the novel and sound 
science which they contained. He influenced not only the in- 
tellects but the hearts of his hearers; and, by the dignity of 
his own character, which he knew how to impress on the more 
distinguished of his pupils, he secured to the inquiries which 
he cultivated, to the authors whom he reeommended, and to 
the literary profession which he founded, a respectability and 
an almost sacred weighit, which the startled friends of i ignorance 
and superstition found it impossible to crush. Without him, 
probably, the light which Petrarch kindled would have faded into 
glimmering inutility ; ; and without the men whom he animated 
to the investigation of the Roman classics, ALanuel Chrysoloras 
would not have been inv.ted to italy to unlock the treasures of 
Greek antiquity. A few years’ delay, and the conquest of 
Constantinople might have sealed up for ever the most precious 
of her stores. 

Thus was Ma/paghino a main link in the chain, which, to- 
wards the end of the fourteenth century, brought forwards the 
study of Roman and Grecian literature. He was the forerunner 
of Chryseloras, and smoothed the way before him. It was not 
Jess providential that these two great men should exist at one 
time, than that they should meet in one city, and in concert 
deliver lectures to their common scholars :—but as ALa/paghine 
ouly taught, and did not compose, so that his memory survived 
merely in the works of his patrons and in the gratitude of his 


scholars, | lis fame began to decline soon after his decease, and 
had at length so wholly disappeared, that even. the learned of 
the fourt teenth and fiiteenth centuries scarcely mention him, 


and are often ignoraat of him. Adchus was the first to revive 


his 
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iris celebrity ; and fromt his imperfect intelligence, and from 
the letters of Petrarch, are principally derived the notices col- 
lected and admirably illustrated by Professor Meiners, 

The second life is that of Fohu Reuchlin of Pforzheim. Ex- 
cept Luther, Erasmus, and the great martyr of German liberty, 
Ulrich of Hutten, no man of letters who flourished about the 
end of the fifteenth century made a greater impression on his 
contemporaries, nor gave a more sensible bias to opinion, than 
Reuchlin. His life is well adapted to throw light on the cha- 
racter and manners of his times, on the state of the schools and 
of science, on the almost incredible insolence of the clergy, on 
the commencement of a most serious and eventful struggle be- 
tween the new light and the old darkness, and on the favour- 
able influence even of a partial and crepuscular day on the 
morals, the liberties, and the happiness of the people. It is — 
interesting to watch the dawn of the morning of the Reform- 
ation. Yet the reflecting reader will be surprised that, a cen- 
tury and half after the evulgation of Roman and Greek litera- 
ture, and half a century after the introduction of printing, it 
should still have been so difficult to form the mind by the study 
of good books, as it continued to be in the time of Reuchlin. 
Numerous as were the public instructors dispersed through the 
schools of Germany, and powerful as was the combination of 
princes and free towns that countenanced Reuchlin, their 
united efforts did not avail to win a complete victory over a 
single order of mendicants. ‘ We too (continues the worthy 
Professor) live in the dawn of an ascending Reformation, 
and may trace in the fortunes of Reuchlin much analogy with 
those of many of our contemporaries. The teachers and de- 
fenders of truth may imbibe, from the example of his life, 
courage, hope, and consolation: they will wish that the ex- 
alted in power and condition may, in our times, lend the same 
aid to the cause of improvement which has secured the gratitude 
of posterity to the patrons of the Reformation: but they will 
not despair, if left unaided, to combat, with the shield of 
truth, under the banners of duty, in behalf of a new and 
mightier innovation.’ 

Henry Cornelius Agrippa is the third remarkable man in the 
series. He was born at Nettesheim, in 1487, and studied at 
the university of Paris; where he formed a very intimate friend- 
ship with Landol/fo an Italian, and with various young men of 
talents from different corners of Europe. Agrippa and his 
friends had a taste for the occult sciences, for alchemy, divin. 
ation, demonurgy, and astrology. For the cultivation of these 
‘delusions, they founded a secret society at Paris, defended 
against the profane by peculiar rites of admission. The sepa- 
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ration of ‘this cabbalistical brotherhood did not occasion the 
dissolution of their lodge: on the contrary, each of the mem- 
bers endeavoured to found in his own neighbourhood corre- 
sponding societies, for similar purposes. In 1510 Agrippa was 
sent to England on some commission, relative, probably, to the 
treaty between Henry VIII. and the French king; and on this 
occasion, as appears by his published lettere, he founded in 
London one of those secret societies for magicai pursuits. We 
know not whether the internal archives of the Free-masons fa- 
vour the opinion, that their order was then first introduced into 
Great Britain. 

Agrippa distinguished himself early in a military capacity. 
He took from the peasants of Navarre a strong fortress, anda 
head-quarters of imsubordination, while in the service of 
France. He afterward passed into that of the Emperor, and 
was knighted by Charles V. in Italy, on the field of battle, for 
his prowess. He was unsteady in his pursuits, however, and 
was continually stopping his progress in one line, in order to 
begin his advancement in another. He took a doctor’s degree 
in three faculties, wrote Latin with vehement eloquence, prac- 
tised physic, delivered lectures in most of the literate towns of 
Europe, cast nativities, taught the secret sciences, and finished 
his career of promise and of talents as an itinerant borrowing 
adventurer. His books De Vanitate Scientiarum and De occulta 
Philosophia are the most celebrated : but his pen was very pro- 
ductive, and some of his writings are supposed still to exist in 
manuscript. <A strange mixture of active and passive dupery 
characterises Agrippa: an alternation of sceptical contempt, 
and of superstitious credulity respecting the occult arts. If his 
assertions may be credited, he had attained that intercourse 
with demoniacal natures which was the boast of Plotinus and 
Jamblichus ; and his magical pretensions found so much credit 
with his contemporaries, that they describe him as carrying 
about with him a devil in the form of a black dog. His opt- 
nions, strange as they were, he derived from examination, not 
from tradition ; as he freely attacks many theological prejudices 
and religious abuses *. 

The Second Volume opens with the life of Fohu Picus of Mi- 
tandola. A severe examination of his works will not justify 
the adulation which his contemporaries bestowed on this prince. 
The peculiarities of his fortunes, of his intellect, and of his charac- 
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* Among the theologic: il specials itions of this author, occurs the 
following commentary on the Fall: * Avunc serpentem non alium arbi-. 
tramur quam ipsum carnalis concupiscentia genttale virt membrum, membrum 
reptile, membrum serpens, membrum lubri icumy wartisque anfr nag tor- 
tuasum, quod Evam tentavit atque decepit.”” Opera, tom. he po 5 : 
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ter, have however a high degree of interest; and his position 
in the centre of so many remarkable men gives occasion to se- 
veral excellent excursions, concerning the literature and pur- 
suits of his age. 

To this piece of biography succeeds an erudite account of 
Angelo Poliziano. ‘The study of the classics was never in 
higher estimation than at Florence in the time of Politian; ace 
cordingly, his excellence in that department, as a lecturer, a 
commentator, and a composer, in the learned languages, raised 
him to an eminence which equal attainments would not now 
secure. Much of the literary history of Florence has been 
condensed into the admirable notes which accompany this life, 
and which will be found replete with instruction, even by those 
who have expatiated through the pleasantly expanded pages of 
Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo dei Medici. 

The biography of Ambruogio degh Agnoli, commonly called 
by his contemporaries Ambrosius Traversavrius, next occupies 
our author. It coincides with the period immediately succeed 
ing that of Fehbnu Malpaghino and Chrysoloras, and gives occas 
sion to the compilation of many curious notices concerning the 
progressive evolution of the Italian mind. 

Herman von dem Busche, better known by the literary name 
of Rudolf Agricola, and (as we should have thought) sufhciently 
characterised by Bayle, has obtained from the patriotism of our 
Professor an article of 85 pages. It must be acknowleged; » 
however, that much gratitude is due to those who first trans- 
planted beyond the Alps the classical languages of antiquity, 
and taught the Roman laurel and the Grecian olive to flourish 
beneath a northern sky. : 

The Third Volume is wholly devoted to the instructive life of 
Ulrich von Hutten. Not only the character and merits of this 
celebrated young and noble reformer, but many remarkable 
points in the history of the Reformation, are set in a clearer 
and juster light by the industrious research and unprejudicest. 
sense of Professor Mciners. He expresses himself desirous 
of promoting, and willing to superintend, a complete edition 
,of the scattered and numerous writings of his hero; and he 
conceives that their historical value would render them accept- 
able in each of the important libraries of Europe. We ear- 
nestly hope that this enterprise will be brought to bear: the 
works of almost every writer are but partially accessible, ar 
any considerable distance from the fount of publication, until 
the gratitude of his countrymen thinks fit to form a collective 
edition of his labors. All writings, which throw light on the 
religious revolution of Luther and Calvin, acquire an addi- 
tional importance at atime when we are just become sulliciently 
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indifferent to the doctrinal peculiarities which they superina 
duced, to appreciate with complete impartiality the equivocal 
value of the Reformation. Its civil wars and its massacres exe 
tended wide, and endured long. Every country which it dis 
turbed without emancipating, such as France, was evidently 
injured by it. Italy was at that era the centre of learning and 
refinement: an innovation originating there would, indeed, 
have been likely to quadrate with the ultimate inferences of 
progressive inquiry. Change follows its most natural moves 
ment, when it emanates from the centre towards the circum~ 
ference ; when it begins in a metropolis, and radiates into the 
provinces. Not so when it begins at the circumference, and 
advances towards the centre: it is then less likely to be im- 
provement, because jit probably originates in inquiries less coms 
rehensive, and in the comparative sentiments of fewer minds, 
Ma it not be suspected that the insurrections of the German 
boors alarmed into an efficient intolerance the cautious priests 
hood of Rome? The earliest index expurgatorius is subsequent 
to the first eruption of the Protestant troubles; and with what 
a mass of future restraint and intellectual extinction was this 
black list pregnant! May it not be suspected that those purer 
mnovations, over which the great mind of Lelio Socini was 
brooding, and to discuss which several conventions of learned 
noblemen had been held at Vicenza, might have one day 
found in the virtue of an Hadrian an efficient support from the 
papal chair itself, but for the terrifying outrages of the northern 
reformers? May it not be suspected that a rational creed, a 
vernacular liturgy, a married clergy, and a significant ritual, 
could have been introduced, without that vulgar iconoclasm 
which has estranged until this day the fine arts from every Pro- 
testant community, and without those appeals to the private 
judgment of the ignorant which have shocked us with an as- 
gortment of the most groveling fanaticisms? Mr. Gibbon, 
however, (V. 536,) decides differently; and, like Professor 
MErners, attributes to the Reformation an important utility. 
With a reflection which terminates the life of U/rich, we 
conclude our notices: 
¢ Experience and history concur to teach that real or supposed op- 
pressors, either from carelessness or from ignorance of human nature, 
never seize on the right period to quash or to redress complaints. 
Force is never exerted against the discontented, until their strength 
overpowers the contempt with which at first their clamors are treated: 
it is then too late, and the display of authority rather aggravates 
than coerces. This was observable both at the beginning of the ec- 
clesiastical revolution of Germany and of the political revolution of 
France; and I am convinced that all former revolutions will in this 


respect avail nothing in the conduct of modern rulers. Good and 
wise 
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wise sovercigns never let alone the correction of abuses until they bes 
<ome the sources, or pretexts, for the general. and loud complaints 
especially of those who excel by the influence of their talents and re- 
spectability. Frivolous or ignorant sovereigns, on the contrary, such 
as Leo X. and Louis XVI. always choose to be lulled into a persua- 
sion that the cengiiat of their subjects are of little moment ; and 


when they can no longer dissemb): to themselves the fact, it is too 
late to direct the storm. Violent revolutions are most inevitable in 
those circumstances, in which the advantages derived from abuses and 
mismanagement are so great, and the persons sharing these advan- 
tages are so numerous, that it cannot be expected from the preva- 
lent selfishness of human nature to surrender these usurped emolu- 
ments without a struggle. Such was the case on the eve of the Re- 
formation. ‘The Romanists, as Ulrich observes, made a jest of their 
religion as well as of morality ; and they would willingly have relin- 
quished every dogma, and have accepted even a new gospel from Lu- 
ther, could the change of opinion have been made compatible with 
their dispensations, their indulgences, their bishoprics, their pre- 
bendaries, and their chapters:—but these things had too solid a value 
to be relinquished otherwise than by force.’ 


The cast of reflection, and the kind of entertainment, to be 
found in this valuable work, will now be sufficiently apparent- 


to the reader, T 
ay. 





Art. X. Ocuvres Completes de FRERET; i.e. The Complete Works 
of Freret. 20Vols, 1z2mo. 300Pagesineach. Paris. 1796, 


A more the most respectable infidels of the French school, 

is generally classed NicHoLAs FRERET, the author of this 
voluminous collection. ‘The correspondence of Voltaire and 
his disciples has discovered a combination of intolerance and 
profligacy, very dishonourable to the moral culture of these new 
mystagogues. What is known of Buffon, of Rousseau, and of 
Diderot, is equally disreputable to the personal influence of their 
tenets. ‘The whole public of France has exhibited, in too 


many instances, during the revolution, a cruelty and a bru- 


tality which scarcely ever disgraced human nature under any 
other form of superstition ; and which have rendered every 
pupil of philosophism and mortalism an object of social suspi- 
cion. ‘The eulogy of FrRerer, prefixed to this first collective 
edition of his works, tends to mitigate this censure: his writ- 
ings display sound erudition, and his conduct manifested uni- 
form probity. 

The first six volumes consist of Historical Dissertations, 
originally published in the Memoirs of the Academy of In- 
scriptions. They relate to the early history,of Greece and 
Rome, to the genealogy and era of Pythagoras, to Assyrian 
chronology, to the historic value of Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, to 
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the original inhabitants of Italy and of Gaul, and to Chinese 
language. 

The four next volumes. are consecrated to a refutation, in 
detail, of Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology. ‘The multitude of 
well-defended objections cannot but satisfy the learned inquirer 
of the radical imperfection of this system: but, when FREREYF 
undertakes the defence of his own peculiar theory, this again 
seems liable to difficulties as inextricable, and to inconsistencies 
as irreconcileable. Usher, Marsham, Newton, and FRERET, 
all receive the Jewish chronology of Josephus, without investi- 
gating whether it be compatible with the evidence of the He- 
brew Scriptures ; and this plunges them into endless embarrass- 
ment. Yet however objectionable their schemes of synchro- 
nism may be, they have certainly thrown great light on the pro- 
bable succession of local event.— This work formerly made its 
appearance apart. 

In the eleventh and twelfth volumes we have an examination 
ef the Chronicle of Paros, the era of the Seleucid, the re- 
formation of the Calendar by Julius Cesar, the Babylonian 
and the Cappadocian year. 

‘The thirteenth and fourteenth volumes contain some farther 
remarks on the Bfthfnian year, and on the canon of Theon of 
‘Alexandria, but are chicfly occupied in the investigation of 
Chinese chronology. Some questionable Jewish dates are also 
considered. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth volumes comprehend only geo- 
graphical memoirs, disscrtations on the antient measures of 
length, on the extent of Babylon, on the progressive prolong- 
vation of Aipypt, on various itinerary columns, and on the de- 
luges of Deucalion and of Ogyges. 

The seventeenth volume discusses the horsemanship and 
games of the Greeks, and the origin of chess: the eighteenth, 
various points of mythology, as the oracles and idols of antient 
nations. ‘Throughout this collection of learned memoirs, we 
perceive vety few symptoms of an irreligious castof mind; and 
in the refutation of Newton’s Chronology, many marks of re- 
verence fox the Old ‘Testament are apparent. 

‘The nineteenth and twentieth volumes contain what are called 


-the posthumous works of FreKxet, published, it is ‘said, by 


Monsieur de Septchenes; and cons sting of a Critical Examina- 
tion of the Apologists fer Christianity, which unsparingly at- 
tacks revelation ; and of the letters of Thrasybulus, which are 
hostile to natural religion also. ‘These works are confidentl 
ascribed by the Abbe Barruel to the antichristian club of Hol- 
bach, and have every mark of being literary forgeries. The 
former of them, the Critical Examination, displays sufficient 
learning 
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learning to be weil entitled to an answer from some respectable 
friend to the Christian cause. 

We have purposely avoided any extracts or local criticisms, as 
all these works have long since been accessible to the literary 
world: but we conceived that it might be agreeable to our 
readers in general to know what are the topics discussed, and 
the inquiries collected, in this new and only complete edition of 
the works of so celebrated a scholar as FRERET. 





Art. XI. Nekrolog gesammelt von FritDERICH SCHLICHTEGROLL$ 
i.e. Necrology collected by Freperic ScuiicHTEGROLL. 
12 Vols. 8vo. 360 Pagesin each. Printed at Gotha. 


“Ts periodical work began in the year 1791, and was not 
. discontinued in a former part of 1797. One volume ap- 
pears half-yearly, and contains biographical notices of the more 
eminent persons who have been removed by death during the 
foregoing twelve months. It is chiefly valuable to the carious 
in German biography; as one or another of our own pericdical 
publications mostly furnishes the requisite intelligence, con- 
cerning the losses sustained by literature and the arts in 
other countries, from sources similar to those consulted by M. 
ScHLICHTEGROLL. As Englishmen cannot be expected to take 
much interest in the less celebrated writers of foreign countries, 
our extracts will be very cursory. 

1791. Vol.I. ‘The more remarkable lives are these: John 
Howard, abridged from the English of Dr. Aikin = Joseph I. 
whose epitaph is well turned : 

“* Popularis justus indefessus 


e regum fortuna 
Nil nisi curas ad se pertinere arbitrans.”’ 


and Gesner, the idyl-writer. 

Vol. Il. Eiiot, Lord Heathfield:—Fohn Bernard Basedow, 
whose love of gradual innovation and progressive institutions, 
whose zeal in the defence of rational Christianity, whose 
‘efforts to found an academy for educating yoting men in the 
principles of cosmopolitism, whose numerous works on educa 
tion and in controversy, all of a reforming tendency, and whose 
frequent struggles with intolerance, assimilate him much to the 
venerable exile of Birmingham. 

1792. Vol'l. Ff. F. Facobi was nominated a Professor at 
the university of Gottingen on its foundation in 1737, and was 
‘the only one who lived to celebrate the jubilee of its foundation 
in 1787; on.which occasion the degree of Doctor was first con- 

‘ferred on him. He distinguished himself as an acute metaphy- 
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sician of the sceptical school, but accepted as satisfactory the 
evidences of revelation. 

Vol. II, 4. S. Semler attained to high rank in the Prussian 
church under the great Frederic, and contributed by his nume- 
rous works to give a degree of liberality to the religious opi- 
nions of his countrymen, and especially of the clergy. His 
writings display a sincere zeal for inoeed purity, and a varied 
erudition more industrious perhaps than discerning. They are 
peculiarly adapted to the ‘study of an established clergy, as they 
distinguish nicely between public and private religion; and 
maintain that the right of the magistrate to patronize the spe- 
cific opinions which he deems most useful, and the obligation 
of the priesthood officially to conform herein to the public law, 


do not at all invalidate the rights of ministers of the gospel, 


individually and in their personal character of citizens, to ad- 
vise the magistrate as to the amendment of the public ritual. 

F.N. von Hontheim, a learned Catholic bishop, is deservedly 
praised as author of the Historia Trevirensis Diplomatica, and of 
the very remarkable book Fustini Febronit Icti de Statu Ecclesia 
Liber singularis, which makes an era in the ecclesiastical history 
ef Germany, by the freedom with which it investigates the 
rights of the papal see. | 

1793. Vol. I. C.£#. Bahrdt, a much calumniated man, is 


‘here delineated with great fairness and impartiality. 


Vol. If. The life of Leopo/d Il. strikes us as the neatest and 
most interesting in this subdivision. 

1794. Vol. I. and II. comprise no very prominent chatacters. 

1795. Vol.I. ‘The lives of Mauvillon, a patriot of the 
French school, and of Breitkopf the printer, are valuable. The 
following epitaph was composed for the latter : 

“© Aldos &F Stephanos, Plantinos, Elzevirosque, 
Cernis in hoc uno, Lipsia docta, vireo.” 

Vol. II. . The death of Godfred Augustus Biirger, on the 8th 
of June, is thus announced: * A man is torn from us who 
will for ever. remain dear to his country, and whose celebrity 


‘ean only perish with its language. The German nation can- 
not but desire a detailed account of the life of this immortal 


poet, especially as his fortunes had much influence on the 
manner and the subject of his song. As the editors of his 
works promisean attentive biography, Te Necrology will await 


these particulars to characterise so distinguished a man. Per- 
haps some gleanings may be transmitted to us which will render 


a subsequent account not superfluous.’ 

The life of G. H. Afartini, distinguished for his knowlege in 
humismatics, for his dissertation on the Sun-dials of the An- 
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tients, and for the work intitled «* Pompeii resurgent,” also 
occurs. 

F. C. F. Bach, the musical composer, and 7. A. Ebert, the 
German translator of Young’s Night Thoughts, are charac- 
terised in 1796. 

This work appears to us too much crowded with names of 
inferior importance: were each volume a yearly instead of a 
half-yearly present, the redundant matter would naturally fall 
away. The lives are not drawn up with sufficient regard for 
foreign readers, who are necessarily ignorant of many particu- 
lars, the reeital of which may appear superfluous in Germany ; 
such as the quality and dates of an author’s leading publications. 
Neither is the art of individualizing his characters understood 
by the compiler: his praise is too perpetual, too equal, and not 
sufficiently pointed at the peculiar merit of each personage. 
Almost all the people in his list appear to be just, and wise, 
and good ; and that in the same plain style and manner. They 
do not seem to be men of clay, but citizens of the New Jeru- 
salem, 
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Art. XII. Briefe des ervigen Fuden, &c. i.e. Letters of the Wan- 


dering Jew, concerning his own Times. Second Edition, corrected 


and enlarged. 2 Vols, 8vo. Offenbach. 1796. 


HE first edition of this very original novel was printed in 
1791, probably at Vienna, where it soon obtained the ho- 
nour of insertion in the catalogue of prohibited books. It con- 
sists of a series of philosophical letters, addressed to the more 
celebrated Rabbies who have illustrated the schools of the Jews 
in Syria and in Spain, during the eighteen centuries which 
have elapsed since the crucifixion, ‘The more prominent 
events of civil tradition, and especially those of ecclesiastical 
history, are noticed and discussed with boldness in this cor- 
respondence ; which every where inculcates.a spirit of very 
liberal thinking in religion. Some may imagine that there is 
nothing incredible in the fiction which forms the substratum of 
the work, Dr. Priestley, who is by no means'one of the most 
superstitious of the Christian priesthood, deems it probable 
that Enoch, Moses, Elias, and other holy persons, who were 
thought worthy of immediate resurrection, may be in the 
ractice of wandering among men, to instruct and to console 
the faithful. Farther opinions might be adduced in favor of 
the occasional visitations of the Wandering Jew: but we wish 
for the proofs. 
We will nowtranslate the first letter, to Flavius Josephus: 
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‘ Far from me is fled the peace of the Lord, and I daily feel with 
a deeper shudder the force of those words, which Jesus of Nazareth 
pronounced over me as he was led to death. Woe is upon me! 
Horrible are my feelings! Tor years I have been wandering about 
with a mark set upon me, Itke another Cain, and no where can I 
find rest for my foot, no where a destroying angel who wilt lead me 
to the grave, and trample me into annihilation. Not to be able to 
die! Canst thou imagine all the horror of my doom, if his sentence 
were to be fulfilled: ** Thou shalt not rest: thou shalt not die until 
I come again.” He, the crucified Nazarene, come again?—no. 
Yet I shudder miserably at the thought of Ais curse, who blessed all 
other men. I know not, Josephus, how it is that I tremble for the 
future. Jehovah is my God: with him there is mercy. 

¢ Thou hast asked for an account of his execution. Wilt. thou 
insert it in the history which thou art composing? I can tell thee 
all—I beheld it all: but it is knit with recollections that provoke the 
ravings of despair. I feel that I shall break away from my recital, 
and tell thee only half. 

‘ Scarcely had the Roman pronounced an unwilling condemnation, 
when active preparations began for the execution. He was yet in the 
hands of Roman soldiers, who had scourged and ill-tteated him. 
They now snatched from him the mock diadem, the purple robe, the 
sceptre, and all those ensigns of royalty with which we and the Ro- 
mans had made so merry. He was again clad in his own garment. 
The town, on account of the approaching festival, was crouded 
with people, and all turned their eyes toward’ the pretended Mes- 
siah. Four or five days before, he had made his triumphal entry : 
he was now to be ledto death. No delay was to be expected. His 
disciples, one only excepted, did not make their appearance, but 
wandered abroad trembling and intimidated, and ventured not to ap- 
proach their teacher. His female friends were more courageous, 
When they saw him tottering beneath the heavy cross, which he had 
to carry to the place of martyrdom, yet calm and resigned, they 
burst into loud sobbings, and followed him with breaking hearts. 
Jesus was affected by their pity, and comforted them: their future 
woes seemed to sit heavier on his soul than all which he had to un- 
dergo. 

* The Roman centurion, who was charged with the conduct of 
the execution, must have been an humane man; for when he saw 
that Jesus, exhausted with watching, with wandering, and with ill- 
usage, was about to sink under his burden, he called to the next best 
man of strength m the croud to lend his help, and to carry the cross 
for the debilitated culprit :—but I—monster that I now seem to my- 
self! Jésus wished to rest awhile at my door—and I thrust him inhu- 
manly out. At length he arrived at the destined spot, called the 
place of skulls, and with him two ruffians who were to be crucified 
at the same time. ‘T'o them was given, as usual, the bitter draught 
which benumbs the condemned against the pain of death: but he 
took none. It wanted yet three hours cf noon, when the cross was 
at length fastened, Jesus wholly stripped, and lifted up to it. First 
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his handg were nailed to each end of the cross-beam, and next his 
feet to the main stem. He bore all patiently without a murmur, 
without any words but these: “* Father! forgive them; they know 
not what they de.” The two criminals abovementioned were also 
crucified ; one on either side of him; so that he appeared the chief 
figure, the greatest of the malefactors. 

‘ While he hung on the cross, the four soldiers who had crucified 
him divided his clothes. His outer garment they parted; his inner 
garment, which was of a single piece, they allotted. 

‘ According to custom, the Roman procurator, Pilate, was to de- 
scribe on a tablet the crime of the culprits, amd to &x it up in terror 
over the cross. Frem ill-will towards us, who had accused the Na- 
zarene of aspiring to royalty, the Roman put up this inscription; 
«© Jesus, King of the Jews.’? This was considered as spiteful and 
contemptuous, and we applied to Pilate to write instead, “ Jesus, 
who set up for King of the Jews:’’ but the Roman would not alter 
his tablet. 

‘ The spectacle of his execution might have atoned for many pangs, 
and many stabs, and many mortifications, which we had experienced 
from him or through him. Abandoned by God and man we saw him 
suspended—the sabbath-breaker, the friend of publicans, the despiser 
of our traditions. His adherents were naturally downcast, now that 
they saw the effect of their premature Hosannas. The scofling at 
his promises of a kingdom, and at kis assumed Messiahship, and at 
his present sorry impotence, was universal. Even some who had be- 
lieved in him exclaimed: “ Thou who wast in three days to build 
again the temple, if destroyed, save thyself from the cross.” 

‘ But Jesus kept silence: his sole employment was suffering. He 
saw at his feet the nation which had applauded his doctrine, insulting 
his misfortunes and scofing at historments. Amid the croud of be- 
holders were some Galileans, and some more humane persons, whe 
cast a tearful eye of pity towards his cross: many, especially, of 
those who had derived benefit from his attention te their diseases. 
When I caught the looks of these his friends, a secret shudder seized 
me; I thought of his awful speech; and my heart was wrung with 
remorse and pity. 

‘ By degrees, the abusive crowd forgot to insult, and his followers 
thickened about the cross. The very ruffians beside him felt an in- 
explicable superiority in his behaviour, and turned from their own 
sufferings to regard his deportment. They themselves were un- 
heeded by the spectators, whose every attention was rivetted on the 
extraordinary man in the center. It was naturally a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that they were crucified with the person whom so many 
took for the Messiah, One of them, convinced by the event of the 
futility of his pretensions, affected to look down on him as a more 
impious criminal, and said to him with bitter scorn: * If thou beest 
the Christ, help thyself and us.”’ 

‘ This, methought, from-a fellow-sufferer, must have been the 
most biting of his mortifications: it seemed to me almost to extenu- 
ate my own inhumanity. 
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§20 Letters of the Wandering Few. 


¢ Jesus answered nothing: but the other malefactor reproved the 
scoffer, saying: ** Our iting are just: but this man has done no 
wrong. ‘Think of me, master, (he added,) when thou shalt take 
possession of thy kingdom,’’ Then Jesus rejoined: ‘* This day thou 
shalt enter with me the dwellings of the blessed.”’ 
¢ What dost thou think of this, Josephus? O! I feel as if I 
‘could destroy myself for having refused a resting-place to this resolute 
and patient sufferer! | 
¢ By degrees, it was perceived that the forsaken condition of his 
surviving relatives and friends was still the sollicitude of his dying 
thoughts. Close to the cross stood John, his dearest disciple and 
bosom-friend, and beside him Mary, the widow of Joseph the cas- 
penter, and mother of Jesus. Both seemed inconsolable, From 
my youth upwards, I have felt little at the sight of woe: my 
heart is from nature hard: but I swear to thee, Josephus, that for 
these two persons I felt more than for any other mortal woe. Jesus 
had lived thirty years with his mother, and had long provided exclu- 
sively for her maintenance: save for about three years that he had 
been engaged in preaching in Judea. She was not, perhaps, pre- 
cisely in want of maintenance from him: but she was about to lose a 
son of whom she had formed’the sublimest hopes. She read in his 
agonized features the torments which his tongue concealed. With a 
look full of tenderness, he said to her: “* Mary, behold thy son ;” 
and to John, “* Behold thy mother.”” They understood the bond 
which his provident affection was creating between them. They 
looked at each other, and at him. I dared not dwell upon the sight: 
his humanity seemed to me divine. 
¢ Many of his relations and confidants were now close about the 
cross. Not only his adherents, but all of us, beheld with admiration 
the calm sufferer, neither expressing any want of reliance on God, 
nor any surprize that his own previous conduct should thus terminate. 
‘ The impressions of awe, regret, sympathy, and interest, which 
these scenes had made on every feeling soul, were now by an extraor- 
dinary event extended to the rudest. Jesus, (an inexplicable shudder 
convulses me as often as I name him,) Jesus had been three hours in 
torture: the insolence of the most savage was exhausted; the most 
conspicuous of his female friends, Mary Magdalen, suffocated with 
rief, had swooned at the foot of the fatal tree: when, about noon, 
at became totally dark ; and this darkness, which lasted three hours, 
extended to the whole country. I am not learned in the motions of 
the sun, moon, and stars: but I do not think that it resembled a 
¢ommon eclipse, I am-sure that it made a great impression, and 
passed for a token of the displeasure of heaven. People began to 
say: Perhaps this crucified man was without guilt.”” O Josephus, 
if there be not demons to have wrought this, what may I not appre- 
hend? 
¢ The terrors of darkness dispersed the multitude: a few only 
staid, silent, near to Jesus. He remained for a long time mute: at 
length, shortly before the shadows vanished, he repeated aloud with 
lofty’ tone a triumphal psalm. Ile now appeared exhausted, and 
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complained of thirst. By the centurion’s order, a soldier brought 
him a sponge sopt in wine, which was lifted to his mouth at the end 
of a pole. Some fresh spectators, who as they drew nigh had mis- 
understood him, called out; ‘* He has been invoking Elias,—let us 
see if Elias will come to help him.”” When he had tasted of the 
wine, he was heard to say: “ It is accomplished.” The young 
man his friend watched his every movement; and it was soon per- 
ceived that he was about todie. It is not usual to expire so soon on 
the cross; but it must have been more consolatory to his relatives to 
know that he was dead, than to behold him intorment. He exerted 
himself once more, apparently confident of his innocence and purity, 
and said aloud: “ Father, into thy hands [ ¢ommend my spirit.’* 
He then bowed his head, and died. 

¢ What followed, Flavius, I cannot now describe to thee, Iam 
too much agitated. I comprehenditnot. But thou shait know all. 
The more i think of the past, the more I startle at having refused 
him rest. It isnot, surely, possible that his words should affect my 
frame. J am tired of life; Iam very old; and yet my strength feels 
green. I shall shortly write more. God help thee.’ 


On the whole, these letters have not an antichristian ten- 
dency, but appear rather designed to predispose the Jews for 
embracing a sort of Socinianism. The work ranks, therefore, 
among the sacred novels of the Unitarians. . 





Art. XIII. Geist der Spekulativen Philosophie, &c. i.e. The Spirit of 
Speculative Philosophy. By TuHropore Tieprmann. Vol. Vi. 
8vo. pp. 650. Marburg. 1797- 


6 tae age of the Antonines has been compared with the 
present for the diffusion of intellectual culture, and the 
corruptions of luxurious refinement: but, in the literary higs- 
tory of the antient world, we find the disputations of philo- 
sophy losing ground before those of theology, the contro- 
versies of the Platonist and the Epicurist superseded by those 
of the Arian and the Athanasian, the lectures of the sophist 
neglected for the homilies of the presbyter, and the academy 
forsaken for the church. Now an opposite spirit characterises 
the votaries of inquiry; at least on the continent of Europe: 
where they are discanonizing the heroes of religion, and rais- 
ing altars to the apostleyof philosophy: the founders of the 
Reformation are forgotton in favor of Hobbes and Berkel.y, of 
Helvetius and Rousseau: ecclesiastical is abandoned for meta- 

physical history ; and AMJosheim is replaced by: Brucker. 3 
With such a bias of the public mind, it was natural to ex- 
pect that there would appear, in some of the vernacular tongues 
of Europe, a work of the compass, the labor, the compre- 
hension, and the information of the present; of the former 
volumes 
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volumes of which we have already spoken at considerable 
length in our 20th vol. Appendix, p. 57%, and in our 21st vol. 


“Appendix, p. 504. ‘The sixth and concluding part now so- 


licits our attention: not but that the author professes suffi- 
cient zeal for his subject to resume, at some future period, the 
history of speculative opinion during the eighteenth century : 
but he wishes first to collect the sentiments of his contem- 
poraries respecting his qualification for the task :—they cannot 
but tend to animate his perseverance in so meritorious a 
career. 

The first chapter 1s occupied with the civil history of the 
seventeenth century, and points out those events which (like 
the English republican revolution of 1648) had a tendency to 
affect the progress and character of philosophic speculation. 

The second chapter treats of Hobbes. Our author appears 
to know him rather from his Latin than from his English works, 
and not always to state his opinions correctly. Nor is sufh- 
cient g¢tice done to his improvements of the science of mind: 
he laid the ground-work of the doctrine of association. It is 
by no means clear, from the 12th chapter of the Leviathan, 
that Hobbes adopted atheism: it can only thence be inferred 
that he was a materialist, and that he thought the grounds of 
natural religion insufficient: but not that he rejected the 
Christian revelation, He maintains, indeed, the right of the 
magistrate to interpret revelation: but, from his Christian 
Commonweath, it should seem that he inclined to the institu- 
tion of a specific interpretation, not very remote from that of 
the Socinians; and that this was at least his exoteric religion. 
Bishop Bramhall certainly charges him with denying the Tri- 
nity. Professor TieveMANN attempts (p. 61 and 62) unsuc- 


cessfully, we think, to manifest a chasm in Hobbes’s train of 


argument for fatalism. 
The third chapter analyzes, after Bernier, the works of 


Peter Gassendi; and the fourth, those of Descartes. 'To this 
vain but acute man, a higher importance is assigned than the 
permanence of his subtle speculations will warrant. That he 
mproved the art of reasoning is indubitable. 

The more prominent Cartesians, Heerebord of Leyden, Geu- 
dins of Louvain, Clauberg of Solingey, and others, are particu- 
larized in the fifth chapter; andespecially AZa/lebranche, whose 
ingenuity and originality pointed out to both Lebxitz and Berkeley 
many of their most celebrated paths of investigation. 

The sixth chapter analyzes the theory of Spinoza. This ce- 
Jebrated man makes an epocha in modern philosophy. He was 
descended from Portuguese Jews, and was born at Amster- 
dam in 1632. The system ef emanation, which in his early 
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youth he imbibed from the Talmud, had its influence in sug- 
gesting the material pantheism which he taught in his riper 
years. Morteira was his instructor, and took much pains to 
prevent those early ebullitions of heterodoxy, which at length 
drew on him the excommunication of his sect. He fell in love 
with the daughter of Van der Enden, a physician of Amster 
dam, whose conversation is supposed to have strengthened his 
atheistical tendency. ‘The intolerance of the Jews drove him 
to Reynsburg, where he maintained himself by polishing glass : 
an occupation which his great temperance and self-denial ren- 


‘dered sufficient for his wants, even with great intervals of 


leisure. His complete disinterestedness declined invitations, 
presents, and patronage. Simon van Vries offered him 2000 
Guldens ina moment of pressure, which was refused ; and he 


bequeathed to him an annuity of 300 Guldens, in lieu of a 


much larger sum which Spinoza would not permit to be settled 
on him. He voluntarily resigned his whole patrimony to 
his sisters. His equanimity was remarkable. He frequently 
attended public worship, and recommended it to his host, 
He practised the most exemplary toleration, and seemed to 
delight in the zeal of others. The Elector of the Palatinate 
invited him to a professor’s chair at Heidelberg, with an inti- 
mation of the most complete philosophical indulgence: but he 
refused to accept a situation which might be thought to 
impose a deference for the established religion. Even his 
love of fame partook of his habitual moderation: attack and 
contradiction left him unmoved. He died in 1677 at the 
age of 45, in the presence of his physician, with unaltered 
sentiments. 

The theories of Berkeley and of Spinoza are precisely antithe- 
tic. Both maintain that there is only one substance: Berkeley 
that this substance is spirit; Spinoza that it is matter. With 


both, the phenomena of the external world are the immediate _ 


action of Deity on our minds: with Berkeley, these phenomena 
are ideas which have no material substratum; with Spinoza, 
things are the only ideas of the universal God. 

Fohn Ray, Samuel Parker, and De Stair, occupy the seventh 
chapter. ¢ The latter published at Leyden, Physiolgia nova 
experimentalis explorata, in 1686, and attended Charles the Se- 
cond into England, where probably some farther notices of his 
life might be found.’ He deserves more attention than he has 


obtained. Glisson’s Tractatus de Natura Substantiz energeticay 


and Norris’s Essay on the Material World, should not be ove 


Y- 
looked. , 
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The eighth chapter is consecrated to Locke. As this writer 
has obtained in philosophy a reputation not unequal to his 


S merits, 
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merits, there is no occasion for dwelling on the subject of hig 


discoveries. 


Chapter [X. includes an account of Bay/e. The author he- 
sitates whether to class this famous man with the sceptics or the 
atheists ; and he seemsto think Pyrrhonism too ill calculated 
for 4 permanent state of mind, to be really the perpetual doc- 
trine of’ any philosopher. We entertain a different opinion. 
The habit of impartial examination is intimately connected with 
that of close reasoning, and will very frequently terminate in a 
balanced, hesitating, partial conviction, totally distinct from 
mathematical certainty. This habit, when extended to meta- 
physical investigation, commonly brings the mind into an un- 
settled state, for which no prescription of the dogmatizing 
sects is a complete remedy ; and even when a specific system 
obtains a preference of probability, it is often received with 
some lingerings of doubt, and with some alternations of per- 
suasion. We believe it more common for the apparent dog- 
matist to entertain some silent doubts, than for the professed 
doubter to entertain a decided opinion. We incline, therefore, 
to rank Bayle among those to whom the pleasure of arguing 
well amply replaced the satisfaction of being possessed of the 
supposed truth: that he considered absolute truth as an unat- 
tainable if not as an unreal point, to which those advance 
nearest who excel others in the dialectic art; and that the 
paradoxical contrariety of his positions is to be attributed 
much to the vanity of display, but more to a curiosity floun- 
dering in uncertainty, than to a cowardice or a benevolence 


‘disguising its atheism.. To the young and the active, who seek 


in philosophy a rule for conduct, indecision may be painful: 
but to the professed inquirer it is often valuable for its own 
sake. - How should he not dislike that stabile conviction, which 
terminates the sweet toil of investigation and the habitual lux- 
ury of pursuit! The perfection of scepticism seems to consist 
in ascribing a like probability to the alternate hallucinations of 
intellect, in viewing with equal eye the rival dogmatisms of 
the materialist and idealist, of the theist and the polytheist, of 
the atheist and supernaturalist, and in assigning to each of their 
several arguments its precise relative weight, without being 
once attracted towards any of the rival parties; preserving, 
like Mohammed?’s coffin, the centrality of perpetual suspense. 
To this state of mind Bayle approached as near as is compatible 
with the prejudices of human nature. 

The tenth chapter analyzes the philosophy of Leibnitz. 
This quick genius, this man of universal knowlege, is de- 
servedly celebrated for his fst mathematical discoveries ; for 
his fortunate conjectures in natural philosophy, among whieh 
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may especially be placed his Proto-goca, or theory of the earth; 
for his writings on jurisprudence, and his observations on his- 
tory and antiquities ; and for his theological knowlege :—but 
the merit of his metaphysical mysticism is very questionable, 
His monads, or atoms essentially percipient, introduced a new 
idea into philosophy :—but his dest possible world, in contra- 
distinction to the on/y possible world of the fatalists: his pre- 
established harmony, by means of which monads and atoms, 
spirit and matter, were supposed able to act oneach other; and 
his notion that there can be existence without extension; rather 
puzzle than explain. It is, however, much to be wished that 
Hissman*, or some other able German, would superintend a 
complete edition of the works of Lezbnitz ; which are too much 
scattered to be wholly accessible to foreigners. The great obe 
ligations of Leibnitz and Clarke to the Platonists are not suffie 
ciently disclosed. 

Derham is more a priest of optimism than a philosopher: he 
rather applies in detail the extant than invents a new system of 
argument. Nieuwentydt followed in a similar walk. 

Christian Wolf is applauded, in the twelfth chapter, with that 
partiality of zeal which was to be expected from the patriotism 
of the author, A bigotry to the notions of Leibnitz, a rage for 
classification, and a preference of the dry mathematical method, 
distinguish his writings. .He has much contributed to keep 
alive a scholastic taste in philosophy, and a disposition to be 
satisfied with terms of art instead of distinct ideas. The sume 


mary of the things about which Wo/f talks, and of his manner . 


of talking about a thing, is well given. 
The concluding chapter is consecrated to the immaterial 
pantheism of Berke/ey. Our author notices the quackery with 


which the Bishop recommends his opinions as an antidote to 


scepticism and atheism. ‘To atheism, it is allowed, they must 
be hostile: but they have eventually favoured scepticism beyond 
all other opinions, by shewing in how apparently demonstrative 
a manner a theory may be stated, which the experience of every 
minute seems employed in refuting. He is one of the most 
original and most subtle philosophers of any age or country. 
Professor T.’s analysis of these arguments jis tainted with the 
pedantic dialect of the school of Kant, but is well made. 


¢ In the last half century (concludes M. TrepEmMaAnn) speculative 
philosaphy has made a greater progress than had before happened 
since the blooming age of Greece. It has acquired more interior 
order, a connection more systematic, and subdivisions more distinct. 
Its radical principles are better understood, and brought more into 
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the foreground : discussion is no longer thrown away on separable and 
insignificant branches. The leading words or ideas are become more 
detinite and clear, and resemble less those letters of the algebraist 
which stand for unknown quantities yet to be ascertained :—but not. 
withstanding these recent improvements, it must be acknowleged that 
none of the great metaphysical sects have yet been silenced; that no 
principles have been discovered which, Iske those of the mathema.- 
ticians, obtain by universal consent even a preference of probability ; 
- that sceptics, materialists, idealists, and supernaturalists, still subsist, 
‘and respectively patronize indecision, atheism, theism, and revelation. 
Perhaps we are to account for this phenomenon by the*characteristic 
differences of individuals. The calm, the temperate, the equitable 
man naturaily inclines to weigh, to consider, to balance, to hesitate, 
todoubt. Those who by a culture of the senses attain to a vivid and 
distinct charactery of imagination, and who always think in metaphors, 
as naturally become materialists. ‘The mathematician, the abstract 
thinker, who is conversant only with powers arid essential properties, 
willingly relinquishes the hypothesis of a substratum, and admits ideal- 
ism :—while the ardent, zealous, and exalted enthusiast aspires to 
superhuman excellence, and clings to the prospects of theosophism.? 


In our 21st volume, N.S. p. 509, we endeavoured to point 
out the important /aw of alternatio:', by which it appears most 
probable that the successive revolutions of human Opinion are 

overned. It is not less true of individuals than of masses of 
men, that, in the state of youthful vigor, they are most will- 
ingly conversant with those ideas and opinions which lead to 
theism and immortalism, and the associated generosities of 
character: that, in the state of declining manhood, they will- 
ingly dwell on those observations and theories which favour 
atheism and mortalism, and an immoral selfishness of pru- 
dence; and that, in that calmer period of anprejudignf re 
flection, in which the aged man is withdrawn from the bia sing 
‘competitions of interest and ambition, lamenting the consola- 
‘tions which he has slighted, and the debasing impuhities which 
he has contracted, he takes refuge in the most credible form 
of supernaturalism, and, having tried all notions, decides for 
the religious. In this nation, we have now reached the se- 
cond stage of the inevitable progress, and are lending but too 
willing an ear to the assertors of the boldest impiety, and the 
propagators of the most brutalizing immorality, who invite us 
to live the life without dignity, and to die the death without 
hope. As inthe empires of Greece and Rome, as on the eve 
of the reformation, as of late in France, this atomic * philo- 
sophy will again be found, in proportion to its spred, to facili- 
tate the perpetration and approbation of enormities, and will 
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resolve the men and women of what once was a society into 
hordes of ruffians and adultresses. 

These opinions, if maintained, seem well calculated to 
lead back gradually a civilized community to the primeval 
savagism: ‘ for * an aggregation of men not recognizing 
Deity, and believing their crimes to be for ever buried in the 
tomb, quickly becomes a troop of ferocious beasts.” Mean- 
while, these notions are rapidly dissolving the cohesion of our 
extant institutions : men will not grow wise by the experience 
of others, but will continue to pursue the violent and contem- 
porary overthrow of all our establishments ; and when instructed 
too late of the many evils which are incurred in states by infidelity, 
and its companion anarchy, they will look out among the rem- 
nants of a humanizing religion for some purer system of belief 
and ritual, which may calm the anger of Heaven, and recall 
Astrzea to dwell among men. ‘Then first will commence that 
long promised zra, in which all shall be educated to every vir- 
tue, and universal harmony shall prevail between the families 
of mankind; the promotion of which purer day is the true 
object of all the inquiries of Speculative Philosophy. 





i.e. The Tragedies of Count V. Acrizri pa Asti. Five Vols, 
8vo. Losanna. 1795. 


rane author of these volumes is a native of Piedmont, of 
noble birth and pretensions; whom the love of freedom 
and of the Muses has induced to pass the greater part of his 
days within the confines of Tuscany. In the literary associa- 
tions of Della Crusca and of Sienna, he has been eminent! 
distinguished ; and the exquisite refinement of his style, dis- 
played in a series of tragedies which have employed the labor 
of fourteen years, has secured to him the highest honors of 
the modern Italian Parnassus. ‘These dramas are all formed 
on the Greek model: the appellation of the Shakspeare of 
Italy, therefore, commonly bestowed by the politeness of his 
countrymen, can apply only to those occasional strains of sub- 
limity in his works, which resemble the beauties of our im- 
mortal bard. ‘The relative rank of Count ALrizrr, amon 
the dramatists of Italy, is undoubtedly high: but his positive 
sank among European dramatists may yet remain equivocal. 
In the last century, the Tragic Muse was scarcely recog- 
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* 6 Manual of the Theophilanthropists,” p.2. These people speak 


- from observation and experience. Farther notice of this recent Pa- 


risian work will be found in Art. XXL. of this Appendix. 
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nized in Italy.  Apostcle Zeno first attempted to dignify the 
opera with gleanings from the best French tragedies :' but his 
zedious declamations, and unimpassioned conceits, perpetually 
reminded the hearer that his obligation for amusement or in- 
terest was due to the music alone. From this charge, the opera 
was first rescued by the celebrated Metastasio. 

Trissino’s Sophonisba, a tragedy on the Greek model, pre- 
served some reputation when those of Count ALFIERI were in- 
troduced on the theatre of Rome. It was scon felt that the 


force of his genius, although untutored in scenic effect, (the 


indispensable study of poets as well as of actors,) deserved the 
notice of his country, Mairet and Rotron had: been the har- 
bingers of Corneille, of Racine, and of Voltaire: it seemed as 
if the praise bestowed on Zeno and Metastasio had been intend- 
ed to call forth an ALFIERI. 

We will now offer some account of these tragedies as they 
occur in the several volumes. 

VoL. I. contains Philip king of Spain; Polinices ; and Anti- 


gone. The scene of the first mentioned is invariably placed in 


the palace of Madrid, where Prince Carlos is secretly in love 
with his mother-in-law Isabella. ‘The king, his father, has 


the precise traits exhibited in the masterly portrait drawn by 


Tacitus of-the emperor Tiberius. ‘The characters are all deve- 
loped inithe first act. Isabellais truly delicate and amiable: but 
the catastrophe, like that of our own Hamlet, is deficient in 


: poetical justice :—but it was difficult to be very successful in a 
theme which has been imperfectly managed by Otway, and 


diffusely protracted by Schiller.—Polinices is formed on the 
Thebaid of Statius, and attempts a task which modern poets 


would find difficult to complete,—a tragedy without love. —In 
_ Antigone, the scene is still continued at Thebes, and is a sequel 
_of the former; in which her hatred of Oreon on account of his 


usurpation and cruelty, and her love of A’mon, alternately 
predominating, are wrought to a high degree of dramatic 
CHB o-tg 2 

Vou. II, Virginia, Agamemnon, Orestes, and Rosamond of 


Pavia. 


Few subjects can be found more capable of tragical interest 


than that of Virginia. ‘True Romin virtue influences every 


character: but that of Jci/ius is a masterpiece of composition.— 
Agamemnon and Orestes have been dramatized by poets of several 
nations. We do not discover any very novel sentiment arising 


_ from their known situations, nor that they have gained much 


from their Italian dressw—Rosamond of Pavia is a pure inven- 


tion of our author, and is employed in this tragedy with other 


memorable characters described by AZacchiavelli. ‘The ian! 
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of Gothic manners: is well imagined, and finely contrasted by 
an example of female virtue. : 

Vou. HE. Octavia, Merope, Timoleon, and Mary Stuart. The 
atrocities of Nero, who was beloved by the rivals Octavia and 
Poppa, the philosophic virtues of Seneca, and the courtly 
meanness of Tigellinus, the only personages of the drama, are 
all brought into critical action, and form the basis of the first- 
mentioned tragedy. . The argument is supplied by Tacitus, 
and the sentiment is rather translated or paraphrased from him, 
than an otiginal composition. 

One of the best of Voltaire’s tragedies is founded on the story 
of Merope, from which Aaron Hill. has borrowed very freely. 
Count ALFIERI excels principally in the animated display of 
maternal. affection. The elaborate criticism contained in 
Lessing’s Dramaturgy on the Merope of Maffei, and of Voltaire, 
might have suggested some higher dexterities of execution. —Z7- 
sioleon is another tragedy without love, excepting that of liberty. 

Mary Srvart, the ill-fated queen of Scotland, a subject 
more immediately our own, in course attracted a greater share 
of our notice; and we were desirous of learning in what manner 
the author had treated any circumstance of her eventful life, ex- 
citing at once our pity and our censure. ‘The point of time 
chosen by the poet is soon after the assassination of David Riz- 
zi0, when Darnley (Arrigo, as he is here called) became odious: 
to the queen, and she plots with Bothwell for his destruction. 
Ormondo, ambassador from Q. Elizabeth, persuades Darnley to 
give his consent that the young prince (afterward James the 


first) should be taken to England for education, which he soon- 


retracts. Lumorre, the queen’s confessor, speaks with be- 
coming freedom, and prophecies her sufferings and violent 
death, as an expiation of her crimes, ‘This scene has consi«- 
derable merit. ‘The account of Darnley’s death, by the explo- 
sion of a mine, concludes the piece; which is, in many re- 
spects, inferior to the others. 

VoL. IV. ‘The Conspiracy of the Pazziy—Don Garzia,— 
Saul,— dAgis,—and Sophonisba. 

That zera of the Florentine republic in which the house of 
Medici had gained the ascendancy, and were opposed by the 
lovers of freedom, is here selected. A conspiracy is one of 


the’ most difficult of tragic subjects, for ic not unfrequently 
abounds in domestic incidents, which have little dignity. ‘Lo-, 


renzo de’ Medici, the hero of his celebrated family, supports, 
through the whole play, a character worthy of himself. 
Deon Garzia, the son of Cosmo, gives name to a tragedy 


in continuation, and of equal merit. The scene is laid at the’ 


Palace of Pisa. 


Arp. Rev. VoL, xxiv. Oo: The 
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The only sacred drama is that of Sau/, in which David, as 
@ poet and musician, recites some elegant lines. His heroism, 
the conjugal affection of Michal, the friendship of Jonathan, 
and the melancholy of the gloomy and envious monarch, are well 
delineated. 

Apis king of Sparta does not, in point of composition, rise 
above mediocrity ; we mean, comparatively with the rest. A 
lover forced to administer poison to his mistress, to preserve her 
from an ignominious death—the contrast and developement of 
some of the most exalted spirits of Carthage and of Rome,—in 
short, such names as Sophonisba, Massinissa, and Scipio,— 
must: necessarily administer materials for a tragedy of the first 
order. In the fifth act, the means employed to induce Massi- 
nissa to destroy Sophonisba are inadequate, and the whole 
scene is feeble. 

Vou. V. Brutus the first. Myrrba. Brutus the second. 

Ardent in the cause of liberty, our author has fixed on a very 
interesting passage in the Roman history ; the inexorable jus- 
tice of the elder Brutus. His portrait is indeed a very highly 
finished piece ;—=and the various conflicts between paternal af- 
fection and the love of his country are admirably discrimi- 
nated. 

The tragedy of Myrrha and Cinyras is little more than Ovid’s 
fable, adapted to the stage. 

. On the second Brutus, Count A. seems to have exerted the 
concentrated force of his genius. Marcus Brutus is represented 
as having discovered himself to be the son of Julius Cesar; and 
this discovery happens on that day, in which he had resolved 
to sacrifice Cesar to the cause of injured liberty. ‘The scene 
in which Brutus declares himself, and is acknowleged by Cesar 
as his son, although the dialogue be too much protracted, is a 
masterly effort of the tragic muse ; and his subsequent address 
tothe Roman people breathes the unconquerable spirit by which 
he professed to be actuated. 

- To several of these plays are prefixed epistles dedicatory, 
sometimes addressed to the author’s friends, or to eminent pet- 
sons living and dead. ‘unius Brutus is inscribed, in the fol- 
lowing terms, to General Washington : 


¢ The name of him alone who gave liberty to America can sanc- 
tion the tragedy of the deliverer of Rome. To you, therefore, a 
citizen of singular fortune and desert, I dedicate Funius Brutus, with- 
out reciting the praises due to you, for they are all ineluded in your 
name. So brief a mention of rou ought not to be deemed indirect 
adulation——I am personally unacquainted with you ; and divided, as 
we are, by the immense ocean, we have but one motive immediately 
in common—=the love . our country. Truly happy are you = 
are 
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have established a fame such as yours on a basis firm and eternal :— 


the love of your country proved by your actions !—For myself, I have - 


abandoned my native soil, purely for the sake of writing with ardour 
on the subject of liberty. By such a sacrifice, I flatter myself I have 
demonstrated what my patriotism would have proved, had I been dese 
tined to acountry worthy of my sentiments.—On this consideration 
alone I aspire to the honour of uniting to the name of WasHiINGTOX 
that of Virrorio Axrizri. Paris, 31 Dec. 1788.’ 


The tragedy of Agis is preceded by the following address to 
Charles the first, king of England ; it is dated May 9, 1786. 


‘I think that, without meanness or arrogance, I may dedicate my 
tragedy of gis to an unfortunate and a deceased king. 

‘ This king of Sparta was, like yourself, condemned to die by ini- 
pages judges and an unjust parliament: but however similar the ef- 

ect, the cause was widely different. Agis, in the establishment of 
equality and liberty, wished to restore to Sparta her own virtues and 
her antient splendour ; his death was cheichore lorious, and his fame 
iseternal. To you, by endeavouring to beet all bounds of your 
authority and to advance your private emolument, nothing remains 
but the useless pity which accompanied you to the grave. 

‘ Both Agis and yourself have offered, and will continue to offer, 
a memorable example, and a terrible one, to posterity; with this 
grand difference, that many kings like Cuarues there have been, and 
will be, but such as AG1s—not one.’ 

The dates of these singular dedications ascertain the temper 
of the times when they were written ; such sentiments were 
then not only tolerated but universal, however obnoxious subse- 
quent events may have rendered them. 

With respect to general criticism on these tragedies, we 
must allow that the unities are strictly observed: but the dia- 
logues are sometimes unseasonably long, or abruptly broken by 
monosyllables and starts, which are more consonant to the 
genius of the Italian than of the English stage. The charac- 
ters employed in each drama are in general few, and those, al- 
most without exception, developed in the first scene, which 
supersedes the necessity of an argument ;—and perhaps the 
Count is uniformly more successful in opening than in closing 
his dramas. 

This publication does credit to the press at Lausanne by its 
neatness and accuracy 3 and the head of the author is executed 
by the spirited Raphael Morghen, a Neapolitan, who is now resi- 
dent at Rome; one of the best modern artists, of any country. 
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Art. XV. De la Pensée du Gouvernement, &c. i. e. On our Scheme 
of Goyernment.. By Berrranp Barére. S8vo. pp. 220. 
Printed at Geneva, reprinted in France, and gold in London by 
De Boffe, &c. 1797. Price 4s. 


Ts work, both in dexterity of execution and in quality of 
matter, resembles De Lo/me’s Panegyric on the Conftitution 
of Great Britain. [tis a very artful eulogy of the new repub- 
lican scheme of government in France: the merits of which 
are officiously brought into the foreground, and ascribed to ap- 
propriate theoretical principles, not to the shock of parties or 
the pressure of circumstances ; while its demerits, practical or 
speculative, are veiled in adulatory obscurity. Of the frve sorts 
of government, which within these ten years have been officially 
recommended to the French, the middle form has at length 
obtained the preference ; and the pendulum of Parisian opinion, 
after having vibrated between opposite extremes, has finally 
assumed a central position. ‘he people of France, after hav- 
ing rejected the mere monarchy of their ancestors, and_ the 
heroic monarchy of the-Constituting Assembly, bestowed a 
transient applause on the pure republic intended by the Gi- 
rondists, and on the complete democracy promised by the sy- 
cophants of Robespierre: but they have ultimately carried into 
execution an elective aristocracy, which excludes almost alt 
the vulgar, but none of ‘the soldiery, from suffrage. This or- 
ganization may be expected to produce a mischievous ascend = 
ancy of the military, neither favourable to the liberty of the 
interior, nor to the repose of the exterior; and it may restore an 
influence to the higher orders, big with alarming though me- 
rited retributions. Such is the constitution (see Rev. vol..xxi. 
N.S. p.§40) which the obsequious ingenuity of the eloquent 
BaRrEReE has here undertaken to illustrate and to praise. 

‘The first chapter treats of the executive power: which (he 
says, p, 1) will become more mild in proportion as it becomes 
more strong, and will meddle less with governing in propor- 
tion to the stability of its authority. Hyperarchy, or exces- 
sive government, has ruined more empires than anarchy, or 
deficient government. f 

The 2d, 3d, and 4th chapters treat of the subdivisions of 
executive power, of the directory, of the ministers, and of the 
police-oflicers. BarEReE has not remarked that the periodicat 
changes in the Directory ought to.have been made cotempo- 
/ rary with those in the councils; otherwiseathe independent 
will of the two powers will often be found in collision. 

The fifth chapter treats of the constitution, the sixth of the 
laws; the seventh of the police, and the eighth of the armies. 
13 This 
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This ldst is a spirited and well-written chapter ; it recommends _ 


that attention to the reputation of the -soldier, which inspired 


the laurelled armies of the republic with so much zeal in: its. 
behalf. 


The ninth chapter treats of the marine. © At p. $7 ithe fol- 


lowing anecdote occurs: 


© The ship-building of citizen Sané,' at Brest, is so perfect, hie’ 
the British government w as ambitious’ of” possessing the “frigate lq 


Virginie as a model for their Vip-carpenters. “This frigate ‘was com-" 
manded by Captain Bergeret “ot “Bayonne, aged 25 ;- who_ displayed” 


great skill and courage when attacked by the division of Commodore ; 


Sir,Ed. Pellew. Our frigate was taken, because the English ‘govern- 
ment wanted this specimen of construction} and, Pellew received. ‘for. 
it ‘the promised sum of forty thousand pounds *: he has ‘dotte justice: 
to the courageous resistance of Bergeret? -° . | 

In the tenth chapter, which treats of the colonies; the author. 
advises the French government to. persevere in their ‘system, 
of negroe-emancipation, slecrced on 1the: 16th: -Pluviose of the 
2d year: , i 2159 

‘ Not only the gvatiitide of human: kind (says the a thor) ) will at-’ 
tend this abolition of the American ‘feudal ‘system, b bit “A gféat“in 
creasé of West India’ produce must’ rebult‘from free ctileratioi" and: 
a consequent increase of commerce: to say:nbthing of the itseturit 
and depretiation which a liberal system ektended to the French islands 
will inflict off those*6f” other powers? =" = = 
--'Phe eleventh'chapter treats on public ‘credit; the twelfth, 
on the interior the‘ thirteenth; on the tribunals 5 _ ‘the. four-. 
teenth, ‘on the administration ; “and ‘the fifteenth, “on. public 

irit ;—‘ which is now become wholly the’ creatite’ of: ee 
ture, ‘aiid “will tHerefore be in future thé exclisive ‘privile; eof 
those nations, the governments of which facilitate the ele ation’ 
of men of ‘letters.’ ge sins 

"Chap. 17. relates to civil liberry.+* We have heard much 
(says the author, p- 109) of the thtee branthes ‘which ‘meet 
at’ Westminster: it would have been better to tatk’to us of the 
trial’ by jury, of the habeas-corpus act, and of’ the Wiberty of 
the press. ‘These are the three pillars of civil liberty2? * 

Chap. 18. expatiates on the habits ofa revolutionary period, ' 
and opens thus : a 
~ € Twas a revolutionist ; I ama constitutionist. © These ee 
ditions, far from being iniconsiétent? dre  hatarally cone feffa ed 
force, liberty is to be acquired; by wisdom, i is’ to ‘be: defender 
Energy founded the republic ; the laws are to support it® The Gon: 
vention was revolutionary in order to become constitutional 3, thd the 
men who have co-operated in the measures of the revolutién are mem- 


- ee ee 
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**Our readers w ill sinile at this assertion, as much as they have 
formerly done at the reports of Barére to the Convention. 
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bers of the constituted legislative authorities.’ ———* Illustrious and first: 
government of a free people! wouldst thou be supported, encouraged, 
and defended,—support, encourage, and defend the sincere friends 
and the virtuous adherents of the constituted republic. The republic 
does not consist in its territory, nor in printed sheets,—but in the 
mind, in the bosom, and in the courage of free men. Inmitate the 
governments of antiquity :—they encouraged talents and eloquence, 
which are the elements of civil excellence, rather than the elements of 
military excellence ; because they knew that eloquence has no interest 
i the establishment of despotism, and that liberty is most frequently in 


danger from military preponderance. Imitate, then, the nations of 
free. Greece. Nationalize, like them, an implacable hatred: against 
those who should attempt the overthrow of the republican institutions: 
thus you may provide a basis of security and of preservation in the 
opinion of the people, in the national mind, in the arms and in the 
hearts ‘of the republicans. Nationalize but this public spirit, and. 
against every foe to its form the government shall prevail. Were 
royalty, were anarchy, again’ to attempt a return on our soil, so glo- 
riously freed from their yokes of steel and blood, soon would they 
flit thence and vanishn before your annihilating frown :—but your first’ 
care must be to remove from the path of berty those public evils, 


those political scourges,. those ous ¢ombinations, that shameful 
venality, and all those sins of office, which the secret agents of des- 


tism and ny are so busy in heaping before the steps of the re- 
rable in onder ther the ei. may = 5 the ane at abuses of 
monarehy for grievances of the new system, and may impute to it 
their wrongs. There is a2 mode of gradually removing from the road 
of the constitution those remnants of royalty, this rubbish of the, re- 
volution, but it is slow and difficult to organize. I mean a rational 
education, and the morals and manners grafted on that stock.? = 
To these subjects are devoted the nineteenth and the | 
and valuable twentieth chapter, subscribed * Of Institutions. 
It is a common error of the friends of liberty in this country, 
to view every. species of institution with apprehension or hor- 
rer; with Adam Smith, to place the duty of the Magistrate 
in doing nothing; or, with.Godwin, to identify the idea of a 
perfect government with that of a peaceful anarchy. Barire, 
rightly, as we think, attributes the cohesion of a community, 
and the quality of its character, to the wise selection of its insti- 
tutions. | | 

“The z1st chapter discusses Public Support. The state of 
France and the. state of Ireland are, either of them, sufficient 

roofs of the expediency of enacting Poor-Laws. ‘These have 
ten the real guardians of our internal tranquillity, the true 
props. of our old constitution against the arietations of de- 
mocracy. 
_ The 22d chapter relates to finance; the 23d to agriculture, 
industry, and commerce y the 24th to commissioners ; the 25th 
to factions; the 26th to the obstacles to republicanism ; the 


27th 
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27th to the expediency of general allegiance; and the 28th and 
last, to the pacification of Europe. 

There is no modern writer among the French who exemplifies, 
so well as BarEReE, the improvement which the language of 
France has undergone during the late revolution. Independ- 
ently of the increase of its political vocabulary, the precise 
correlative terms introduced by the more free formation of 
privatives, and the novel rapidity of expression obtained b 
extended* analogies, furnish to it new supplies of phrase whic 
have not only varied and enriched its array, but have bestowed 
on it a greater suppleness and energy. In richness, brevity, and 
correctness of antithesis, much has been gained. ' It is true 
that many of the newer writers are too uniformly inflated, and 
too designedly obscure: but a simpler taste in writing will na- 
turally return with a more temperate state of the national 
mind; and a good writer will in future be aegreaty to excel 
an equally skilful writer of the age of Louis XIV. 





~~ 


Art. XVI. Anecdoten aus dem Privatleben, &e. i.'¢. Anecdotes of 
the Private Life of the Empress Catharine, Paul the First, and his 
Family. 8vo. pp.167. Hamburgh, 1797, — 


6 Diese: anecdotes are extracted from the papers of a young 
Polish officer, who served several years, as adjutant in the 
corps commanded by the grand-duke Pau! Petrovitch himself s 
and who consequently had frequent opportunities of observing 
the various features in the character of the present emperor, the 
style of living in his — and the occurrences of his private 
lite. _ It does not appear from them, that they are, published 
to serve any particular views of interest or spleen, He delivers 
his anecdotes with frankness and impartiality; he relates. ine 
differently the good and the bad; he gives. instances of per- 
sonal weakness as well as of Imperial magnanimity ; and this 
fair and unreserved way of dealing is somewhat at least of a 
voucher for his accounts, and renders them the more intereste 
ing in the perusal, We shall select an aneedote or two, 

After having related two or three acts of private injustice 
committed by the favourites of Catharine, and her readiness 
to rectify and compensate them, this author says: 


‘ In no respects was her majesty more deceived by her favourite 


than in the tricks which, through their connivance, were played by\ 


substantial shopkeepers, to the injury of the lower class of people. 
To keep the necessaries of life at a moderate price was one of the 





* By none more remarkably than the verbs in iser, gationaliser, 
utiliser, despotiser, &c. ; 
O04 things 
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things that the empress had most at heart. In regard to that body 
of her subjects, she particularly shewed sentiments truly maternal ; 
and, it is well known. that she never inquired so frequently and so 
earnestly concerning any, of the particulars of her domestic goyern- 
ment, as about the price of provisions.. Accordingly, the accounts 
that were brought were always highly satisfactory, and she was con- 
vinced of no one thing in the world more than that the common 
people were contented and happy in regard to these matters. She 
had no reason for doubting the truth and sincerity of the accounts 
which she received, as her favourites took care to prevent any in- 
formation to the contrary from reaching her ears. ‘This opinion was 
the more confirmed by. the cheerful licentiousness in which the vul- 
gar class indulged on all-the public festivals which she gave. .What 
was she to. conclude from all that she saw.and heard, but that they 
fared very well, and that, at least, they suffered no oppressions -of 
this nature? Besides, in the small circle to which the amusements of 
her social hours were confined, no subject was more frequently dis- 
cussed then thespappiness Of even the Jowest of her people. Of these 
, conversations, avd the delight received by the empress from the fond 
conceit in which she was encouraged, her grandchildren the young 
grand-dukes and grand-duchesses, whom she tenderly loved, were 
‘nore than once. thie..svitnesses, and would have opened the deluded 
Advereign’s, eyes on. this, subject, if the favourite had not been too 
powerful for them. .».- bs an , if 
‘ The grand duke Constantine, second son of the present emperor 
Paul Pétrovitch, a fine spirited lad of about 16 or 17 at that time, 
took it into his lead one day to inquire a little nearer into the trath 
of these boastediassertions.  Withoutiattendants, quite alone, wrap- 
ped up in 2 great-coat, he strolled into the common market, and at 
one of the bread-stalls,took up a little loaf: “How much?” “Five 
copeeks *.”? | Astonished at this palpable proof of the mmposition 
that was continually put on his grandmother, he resolved to, convince 
her of it : for which’ purpose he contrived the following little plan. 
*"« With ‘his little miserable loaf in his pocket, he went: immediately 
‘to the empress. “Grandmother,” said he with that familiarity 
‘which she’always entéuraged, “ I feel hungry.”—“ It is: thineé“own 
fault, ‘Constantine; if thou art hungry long together. What wilt 
thou have to eat?””?. The grand-duke said that he could like some 
common Russ:bread, ‘The empress smiled at his droll conceit :—but, 
as he insisted on itj. she was curious to see how he would relish this 
coarse fare. It was therefore ordered;. and, as the lacquey that 
bought it had picked out the best, 1t looked very well. Catharine 
asked the price ; to which the man, a creature of the favourite, ans 
swered, two copeeks—which was the price of it in the time of Peter 
the Great, when-all provision was incomparably cheaper. Catharine’s 
countenance brightened; she saw that the loaf, for that price, was 
good and large, ‘and expressed her joy at the comfort which it must 
be to the common people. 





— 
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‘  * A copeck is about a halfpenny ; a hundred make a ruble. 
‘ The 
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©. © The young grand-duke, manifestly convinced how his ) ma 


mother was deceived, bit of the bread with great sedéming dishke, 
and shewed in his face the signs of vexation. ‘The empress, observ- 
ing it, thought that his palate, used to nicer things, did not readil 
take to this coarse food, and therefore, with a smile, asked him what 
was the matter? “ [ am quite angry, Grandmother,” - said the sly 
prince, ‘“‘ that the fellow at the shops has cheated me, and you must 
punish him. I have nothing more to say, than that I have been just 
now to the market, and bought just such « loaf. Here, see !?— 
pulling the loaf out of his pocket—* it cost me sve copecks, and is 
much worse and smaller than that which cost ‘only éwo ‘copeeks.” 
‘The empress was much amazed at hearing this, and was beni te 
make the lacquey sensible of her displeasure, when the favourite, who 
happened to be near, stepped up and turned the whole matter into a 
joke, by saying: ‘©The fellow at the shops certainly knew your im- 
petial highness, and thought it would be an affront to ask a person of 
so exalted a rank any thing less than a five-copeek-piece.” The em- 
press laughed, and thought that the baker acted very naturally in 
making her grandson pay for wanting to get the bread cheaper by 
putting on a disguise, and the young prince saw his good intention 
of undeceiving his grandmother for that time frustrated. 

« It is well known that Catharine lived with her son Paul Peiro- 
vitch not on the most friendly footing. The reason of this was partly 
to be found in the character of the empress, and partly in that of the 
grand-duke. It went so far that she even took away his children from 
him; who, as every body knows, were brought up under her eyes, 
Not one of them dared even to visit him without her express “per- 
mission.’ Prince Constantine, however, had such a strong fection for 
his father, that, being but seldom allowed by his grandmother to 
see him, he would go by stealth, let what would be the consequence, 
and. accordingly was sometimes punished for it by being put under 
home-arrest. In his 17th year he was, by his own p me to be 
married to the princess of Saxe-Coburg. The empress, on this 
occasion, gave him 50,000 rubles, to lay out in presents for his 
young bride: but, knowing the slender income of his father—for he 
received from the empress nothing more than the:bare allowance fixed 
by Peter the Great, and which was very small for a grand-duke— 
this excellent young prince carried all the money, that avas given him 
in order to be spent in jewels, to his father, with this declaration : 
s¢ that his kind grandmother had heaped on him and his amiable bride 
already such superabundant testimonies of ‘her munificence, that to 
lay out the present would be no better than mere prodigality, and 
that he knew not how to bestow it mare fitly than to put it in his fa- 
ther’s possession. He hoped that his fatherly maguanimity would 
not reject this testimony of filial love and Affaclnent, and net refuse 
him the joy of being for ever obliged to him by the kind acceptance 
of it.’ The father, much affected at the generous action of his son, 
accepted this beautiful mark of duty and love, on condition that he 
should be allowed hereafter to repay it; and thus the youn d- 
duke thought the whole affair was over, and enjoyed the deliohtful 
sentiment of having actually shewn his tender attachment to his 
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worthy father, in perfect silence; as he had not told a word of the 
matter to his intended bride. 

‘ In the mean time, the latter being with the empress, her majesty 
asked her what sort of a noble present she had received from her 
futuye, husband ? The princess, unacquainted with the generous act of 
Constantine, directly answered, that she had oben nothing, -nor 
expected-any thing, perfectly satisfied in the possession of his love. 
Catharine was Ke ary ty considered with herself what her grand- 
son, whom she knew to be no spendthrift, could have done with the 
money which she. gave to him. Just at this moment he entered the 
apartment. He was immediately interrogated, in the presence of the 
young princess, how he had disposed of the fifty thousand rubles 
which had been presented to him? ‘ I gave them,’’ answered the 
prince, in his frank and open manner, ‘ to a man who was more in 
want of them than Iwas.” ‘ I know your good-natured disposi- 
tion,” said the empress: ‘* but fifty thousand rubles was rather too 
large a sum to be given away in alms. To whom did you give it?” 
‘«« To my father. , I hope your majesty will not be angry.” “ No; 
I am not angry,”’ replied the empress ; and turning to her writing- 
table, while the young. princess was affected so as to shed tears, i 
wrote an order on the treasury for the sum.of one hundred thousand 
rubles. ‘ There,’’ added:she, ‘‘ take that, and you need not bestow 
it in the same, manner ;. I shall see that he shall not be more in want 
of it than you.” The next day, she wrote a very affecting letter ta 
her son Paul Petrovitch, [the present Emperor,] inviting him toa 

rivate conference, and shortly afterward.was perfectly reconciled with 
him. , Constantine had a present of a magnificent palace at St. Peters- 
burg, with a considerable estate in the country; and, at the same 
time, full liberty was granted to him and his brother and sisters to see 
their father as often as they: pleased.’ 


~ ‘The reader will be able, from these specimens, to judge of 
the entertainment ‘which he may expect from the contents of 


this little work. Tooke. \ | | 
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Art. XVII. Katharine TI. vor dem Richterstuble der Menschheit: + 


i.e. Catharine II. at the Bar of Humanity. Small Svo. pp. 59. 
St. Petersburg. 1797. : 


PRINTED at St. Petersburg} we need only to read the motto 
to be doubtful of this circumstance : Jnifium turbandi cimnia 
@ feemind ortum ést.—Livius ; and the preface is dated Jan. 26, 
1797; ‘that is, not three months after Catharine’s decease! 
However, this is not our business: let us see what the author 
proposes in his preface. 

‘ The manner (says ) in which the death of Catharine has 
been announced to the world in most of the public prints, and the 
brilliant _panegyrics which have been already in several periodical 
works offered to her manes, must excite in the mind of every calm 
inquirer. after truth, the wish that people would not be so hasty in 
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writing their encomiums on the great, nor so lavish in strewin 
flowers on their graves; that they would wait, at least, till their 
characters have undergone a severe and impartial discussion, and their 
actions been tried, without any bias of love or hatred, at the bar of 
criticism. If they stand this test, then let their-memory be conse- 
crated by the pious and hearty tears, which the loss of a good prince 
undoubtedly deserves !—Should, however, the manner in which Ca- 
tharine mounted the throne over the bleeding body of her husband, 
in which she crushed Poland,.threatened the independence of Swe- 
den, and prosecuted the boldest schemes of conquest by shedding 
streams of human blood, be fairly discussed at this tribunal, can she 
ever acquire the glory attending real greatness? In the eyes of the 
friend of humanity, assuredly not. The prince who, not considering 
that the fame acquired by wisdom and virtue is far less transient than 
the wreath which the tyrant and furious conqueror weaves for his 
brows, sacrifices every thing to his lust of aggrandisement, nz 
views with a melanchdly heart and perhaps with contempt. I say, 
the friend of humanity: for our German politicians deem actions excusable, 
or even laudable, which the former must detest and abhor. 

‘ The author of these few sheets, whom neither the empty honour 
of making his appearance as an author, nor the thirst of pelf, nor any 
other sordid or unworthy motive, but the sole love of truth, and a 
heart that cannot but feel abhorrence at the oppressions of the great, 
have moved to the publication of them, esteems himself happy ‘in 
being able to declare that he does not belong to that class of the 
children of men. Truth is ever sacred to him; which to discern and 
to proclaim, a man has need of nothing more than common sense and 


courage. : 

oh This same love of truth obliges him to confess that he has no- 
thing new to relate, nor does he intend to deliver a complete history 
of Catharine; his aim reaching no farther than simply to shew, “ in 
what point of view the philanthropist should consider Catharine, and 
examine whether he can justly give her the surname of Great ?’ and 


therefore he has only brought as evidence the principal transactions 
that marked her reign. 


‘ Accordingly, deep researches into politics and surprising disco- 
yeries it would here be in vait te expect: but what will be found is 


pure unvarnished truth.’ ' 
' As we have before us several publications on this subject, 
it would be needless to make long extracts from this perform- 
ance; notwithstanding that it discovers much good sense and 
manly sentiment. We shall content ourselves with a specimen 
or two, to shew that this opinion is not without fouridstion, 
The revolution of 1762 is a feature in this reign too promi- 
nent to be passed over without observation : , 


¢ Peter III. was too irresolute to follow either the sage advice 
of the good old Munich, or to adopt any rational plan of his own. 
Go, said Munich, and look Catharine in the face, and order the guards 
in her presence to obey you as their rightful sovereign and lord :—~ 
but no; Peter had not the Rrmncce requisite to venture this step, which 


certain! y 
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certainty would have been’ decisive in his favour.” What’ course did” 
he-take? he hastened-té the gardens of Oranienbaum, “threw hanself 


at the feet'of the Emp?ess, covered his face with his hands,’ anc 


beyged, in a flood'of tears, that she would spare his life, arid let him: 


go tohis Holstein dominions.” How did €atharize betiave on this 
aceasion?: ‘Did she-hearkett to the voice of genérosity and humanity ? 
Did she “act as a goed wife who hast in her potrer to punish ‘the 

wrongs which she has siffered, and tlién ts*capable of magnantnousty 
rye | » No !—tike a haughty despot, she ordered Him'to tise, to 

follow her into hef palace, and there made him sign @ paper surren- 
dering all authority mto her hands. -Not-content with having made 
herself, an’ the literal sensé}' gutoeratrix and sovereign, Peter mast 


now feel the whole force 6f*het vengeaticé, and the:malice of her fol- . 


lowers: not content with having horled hin from the throné, she 


cast him into an infamous prisén appointed for the vilest crimmals 5 


and, as’if this was;not enough, she made him drink to the very dregs 
the cup of death, presented to him by the hard of ‘wickedness. Be- 


sides alkthis, his»carcase is refesed admission into the sepalchre of his: 


fathers; in-whichy however, his aghes\ now rest, by the side of 
those of Catharine. i iw getoofte wot a: ' : 

_ * Thus did Catharine of Zerbst ‘ascéitd the throne, stil dripping 
with the blood!of her husbands’ and thus'shé completed 2 bald—but 
truly not # Great atchievemenitt 0 t 1 p tcdd sree 


. © The mere displacenient of Peter micht, without mijustice, ave. 


been approved: but that severity byAchich”he was treated like an‘in- 
famous malefactor,' and that erneley’ witiel plunged the dag'¢ 
his breasty call aloud forthe hatred‘and ‘abomination of the philait- 
thropist, however it may be palliated by the politician :—but Catha- 
_ sie stands how betore aJudge, in Comparmon of Whom,’ in her best 


estate, she was but dust ; before the Fudge of her husband, of her’ 


self;*and of all mankind, who weighs ia the impartial balanceof jus~ 


tice the actions of the monarch’ as awell as those of the beg¢ar, and 


y 
. 


pronounces on them by the impartial dictates ‘of wisdom.?» 7" 
« ‘Phe author then proceeds to state the-motives to the first Turk- 
ish war, censures,the unwarrantable interference in the affairs of 
Poland, ‘aud justly condémns the injquitous dismemberment of. 
that republic. In the discyssion of, the circumstances that Jed 


to the contest with Sweden, “nnd indeed throughout the whole 


éf this respectable publication, ‘the writer shews a competent _ 
knowlege of Russian politics, and pronounces on the,acts,of 


Catharine with discernment and impartiality,, though, in:ani- 
snated and glowing language. nad 


. bd ' 


19 9 ahi rar 
The concluding part is worth translating: , . 4.,). oo of} 
«© Far be it from me to wish to deprive her [the Empress} .of, alk 
merit. She originally possessed a heart not unsusceptible of humane 
and gentle feclings, and a miad which easily ‘diffused itself over, im- 
portant objects: but the thirst of fame corrupted the emotions of 
the former, while treacherous counsellors and favourites seduced the 
fatter from truly worthy pursuits. The instructions which she drew 
up, With her own hand, for a code of laws, are a lagting 4 
Pk. sy that 
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that she had sound notions of. the real office of a legislator; they 
testify that she wanted no inclination, not only to gain the palm of the 
conqueror, but to win the affection and gratitude of all mankind: but 
the spirit of intrigue and court-cabal thwarted her worthiest inten- 
tions, prevented the adoption of better laws, and, by the kindling of 
violent passions, weakéned and diminished the sentiment of the pure 
and sweeter joy of being the benefactress of the human race. ho 
knows not the alternate unlimited rulers of Catharine’s heart, Orloff, 
Potemkin, Lanskoi, Zuboff? they who contributed so much to the 
rivetting of Russia’s chains, because their successes sprang from the 
grave of freedom! | 

* That Catharine, by her avidity for fame, which by temporary 
gratifications only became more vehement, happily executed the 
grandest projects for “= her government even formidable at 
home, and gave to it a dazzling lustre, actually deceived all those 
who take whatever glitters for gold, and captivated their admiration 
of her apparent greatness, ackis not here to be mentioned. Neither 
is her merit in these respects to be depreciated. What essential im- 
provements did she not make in the miktary department, at present 
the most formidable of all the armies of Europe! What means did 
she not employ for increasing the population of her empire, and by 
numerous colonies of foreigners to add to the number of its useful 
inhabitants! How much did ‘she conduce to the embellishment of 
Petersburg! What a grand monument did she erect in the statue of 
Peter the Great! How much ts science indebted to her for the en- 
couragement and support of important undertakings, by the esteem 
and rewards which she bestowed on men of talents, by the foundation 
of an economical society, and by her own literary works! 

‘ These and many other good ynd beneficial institutions, as that 
of a seminary: of education for 200 noble young ladies, others for 
the training of boys in naval and military knowlege, the advanciag, 
of considerable sums for useful purposes, &c.—these certainly call 
for the acknowlegements of mankind, even though the sources of all 
these undertakings were not the most generous and pure ; though the 
consequences were only for individual and not for the general benefit; 
and though the good which arose from them was scarcely perceptible 
in comparison with the evils that remained to be remedied ! 

¢ To recount with impartiality all the acts of Catharine, to wei 
them properly against each other, and thence to draw the true re- 
sults, should be referred to the approaching century. ‘To recapitulate 
the more prominent features which we have discovered in her charac- 
ter, and to add’a few more to the number, shall form the conclusion 
of the present attempt. 

« She'was principally governed by the thirst of fame; and most of. 
the actions of her lite proceeded from that cause. Thence the 
magnificent Asiatic luxury of her court ; thence her various and 
bloody wars ; thence the milder glory of a patroness.of the arts and: 
sciences ; and thence, lastly, the great share which she took in the 
affairs of government: though, in respect to the latter, she was fat 
inferior to a Frederic and. a Joseph; for the toilette, the table, and 
amusements, always consumed the greater part of the day. | 


ey ‘ A second 
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¢ A second passion which Catharine bore in her breast was—love. 
How much she yielded to its gratification is but too well known; and 
an author of a secret history of her reign will here find a rich store of 
materials for his Chronique scandaleuse. Potemkin and Orloff drank 
deep with the monarch of the sparkling cup of voluptuousness. Yet 
over these licentious scenes would the ane narrator throw an im- 
pervious veil, if the favourites and minions of the Empress had not had 
a decided influence over her heart, and by her heart over her subjects. 

¢ That Catharine thus also deeply injured her real fame Pi not 
here to be proved: for none but vulgar souls submit to be thus go- 
verned by others !’ 


This little work is written with sagacity, taste, and judg- 
ment; and it displays that impartiality which the author in his 
preface leads his readers to expect. 


\ 





Arr. XVIII. dbriss des Lebens und der Regierung, Kc. i. e. Sketch 
of the Life and Reign of the Empress Catharine II. of Russia. 
Svo. pp. 303. Berlin. 1797: 

Rysterr and curiosity will long be employed on the subject 

of this extraordinary sovereign ; much will be said respect- 
ing her, many anecdotes of her will be collected, and a variety of 
judgments will be passed on her character. Her history is not 
confined to Russia; other nations were involved in it; and 
posterity will feel the mighty influence which she had for four- 
and-thirty years on the affairs of Europe. 

This work is a hasty though by no means a contemptible per- 
formance, The author hurries us rapidly along the stream of 
events, but not without making some judicious reflections by 
the way; and his book is rather to be considered as a general 
survey of the more striking and authentic passages of the reign 
of Catharine, than a particular detail of motives and conduct. 
It was an object with him to get his book ready for the Easter 
fair at Leipsig; and therefore all that can reasonably be ex- 

cted of him is, that he should put his facts together as care- 
fully as the time would allow, and omit nothing that was 
worthy of notice. However, he has done more than this; he 
has taken pains in the investigation of some facts of which he 
is the first communicator. 

It is written in a disposition extremely favourable to the late 
Empress. We perceive nothing set down in malice, (far, 
very far, indeed, from that,) but many things extenuated, and 
more suppressed. Even the revolution of 1762 is not otherwise 
mentioned than thus: * Peter signed a voluntary abdication of 
the crown, died in a week afterward, and Catharine mounted 


the throne at the entreaty of her subjects.’ 


As 
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As far as could be done without overloading the work, little 
sketches of the state of Russia are interwoven with the history 
of the Empress. This is certainly judicious; because no true 
judgment can be passed ona prince, nor can many of his ac- 
tions, and the measures and steps which he pursued, be pro- 
perly understood, without some knowlege of the country over 
which he ruled, of the nation itself, and in some degree of its 
constitution of government. What nobody would think of re- 
quiring from the biographer of a German, French, or English 
prince, may be justly demanded when Russia is the scene of 
action.—From the various accounts which we peruse of this 
Empress, it is impossible to forbear to exclaim, What a won- 
derful woman!—but, on certain occasions, we are made to 
shudder ; and the only consolation which we can call into our 
minds is, who can tell whether all that happened was done by 
her orders? In all the historical pictures of her, her public life 
is uniformly great and illustrious: but on her private cha 
racter the austere philosopher or the good Christian would 
judge otherwise, if in this sublunary sphere he could place 
himself at a point of view, whence he might accurately ascer- 
tain the impulses of the will; so as to decide, by an impartial 
balance, what the circumstances in which a sovereign is placed 
may justify or not. Frequently, while perusing these pieces of 
biography, we involuntarily thought of the words which she 
herself delivered on another occasion: ‘¢ This I by no means 
gay with the view, in the smallest degree, of diminishing the 
infinite space that lies between vice and virtue. God forbid ! 
I only wished to make it comprehensible that every political is 


not a moral vice, nor every moral a political vice*.” Tooke 
oke. 





ee 


Arr. XIX. Vie de Catharine II. Imperatrice de Russie, &e. i. 2. 
The Life of Catharine 11. Empress of Russia; with the Portraits 
of that Sovereign, of Peter III., of Prince Orloff, of Poniatofsky 
King of Poland, of Paul Petrovitch the present Emperor, and of 
Prince Potemkin. 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. Imported by De Boffe, 
London. 


TH first intention of the author of this work was to have 

given it, as we are informed, in the mode of an epistolary 
correspondence ; and between whom? Not a less personage, 
on the one part, than William Pitt, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of Great Britain; and on the other, a person perhaps 
not less famous in his way, though we have not the honour of 
having heard of him before, ‘Tom Drawer, feigned to be a 





* Instructions for the framing of a New Code of Laws, cap. vi. 
sect. 56. 
secret 
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secret emissary of the former, and employed by him to give a 
faichful account of his discoveries at the court of Russia. A 
third person is also introduced, a Jew, named Zabulon Khitre, 
who. dexterously assists the ministerial agent in this political 
enterprise, gaining admission into the palace of the Empress, 
under the pretext of selling opera-glasses, ear-rings, and such 
trinkets as generally fill a Jew-pedlar’s box ; and taking advan- 
tage of the absence of all attendants, he pries into the inner 
apartment, and even into the closet of Catharine, where she is 
conversing with the Countess Potecka, her intimate confidante. 
Pretending to be employed in examining into the merits of the 
paintings, he overhears the whole of the conversation, which he 
faithfully transmits to ‘om Drawer. 

Part of the subject-of this discourse is the event that’ placed 
Catharine on the throne. Madame Potocka declares that she 
has never, otherwise than very imperfectly, been informed of 
that transaction. Here then, replies the Empress, is what will 
give you a distinct account of it. On saying this, she rises up, 
takes a little key out of her purse, opens her escritoire, and 
draws from a casket of sandal wood a quire of paper, which 
she gives to the Countess to peruse ; who reads it while 
Catharine is writing some letters. The sheets are then re- 
placed in the casket, but the Empress forgets to take away the 
key. ‘The ministers are announced ; Catharine hastens into the 
council-chamber; and Zabulon gets possession of the manu- 
script by stealth, and marches off withit. After having taken 
a copy of the whole, he carefully returns it to its place, and 

ives his transcript to Drawer, who forwards it to Mr. Pitt 
with all expedition. 

This paper contains the circumstantial, and apparently very 
credible narrative of the revolution of 1762. ‘There is un- 
doubtedly some improbability in the representation of the piece, 
as well as in regard to its vehicle, in the simplicity of certain 
particulars, and in confessions which it is difhcult to suppose 
the Empress herself to make, or to suffer to be made for her, 
not on her own account, but for posterity. We soon, how- 
ever, forget the vehicle in contemplating the picture ; occupied 
with Elizabeth, Catharine, the unfortunate Peter III., and all 
the guilty authors of the conspiracy to which he was the vic- 
tim, we have not a thought to bestow on William Pitt, Tom 
Drawer, or Zabulon Khitre. ¥; 

Our readers will easily recollect an historical piece of M. de 
Rulhkiere, which gained great reputation during his life, and 
which has publicly appeared since his death*, He there re- 
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*® See oui Appendix to vol. xxii. p. 557 
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fates the same event under the twofold title of Aistery or anecdotes 
of the revolution of Russia. Much ability is, undoubtedly, ap- 
parent in that little work: but, by the manner which generally 
prevails in it, we may easily perceive that the second of the two 
titles suits it better than the former. 

The particulars, as might reasonably be expected, are far 
more circumstantial in this new history, than in the anec- 
dotes of Rulbiere, a publication less copious by two thirds. 
Soltikof, Catharine’s first lover, is represented by M. de Rul- 
hiere only as a young nian who had been encouraged to act that 
part, in order to supply the defect in the lineal succession 5 
and the Grand Chancellor is introduced as gravely announcing 
the affair to the Grand Duchess. She resists xt first, with pro 
per decorum: but, in consequence of certain explanations 
made by the Chancellor, she abruptly answers ‘* I under- 
stand you 3 let him be brought to me this evening :’’"—whereas, 
in the new history, there is a real passion, there are perturba- 
tions, a separation, and declarations, previously to the conclu- 
sion of the adventure. ‘This is more in the moral order, and 
perhaps is more true. 

The last moments of the Empress Elizabeth, the intrigues 
and cabals that were forming about the court as her end ap- 
proached, her apparent reconciliation with the Grand Duke 
and the Grand Duchess, in opposition to her lover Schuvaloff, 
and by the interposition of a Monk; all these scenes form a 
picture not contained in the plan of M. de Rulhiere. He, 
however, notwithstanding his brevity, takes notice of a cir 
cumstance of great importance in the life of Catharine, which 
seems wanting in this more recent history; that, when she had 
fallen into total disgrace with Elizabeth, the use which she 
made of her retirement was to cultivate her mind bythe reading 
of good French authors, and, by forming secret connections, to 
lay the foundations of her future greatness. 

It is needless to pursue the parallel any farther. Catharine, 
become Empress, is painted by both these authors in colours 
very nearly alike ; with the same dissimulationy the same appa- 
rent reserve, the same private compensations for the cares of go- 
verning, and the same intrigues: but the new biographer con- 
ducts us farther behind the scenes in the representations which 
he makes, and delineates several objects omitted b¥ the former 
painter, whose canvas was not so large, and whose frame was 
much more confined. In both works, also, the unfortunate 
Peter II. begins his reign by imprudesces, inconsistences, and 
a general misconduct, that bring on his ruin; and of which 
the threefold intrigue, that was forming against him without 
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exciting his suspicion, took advantage to deprive him of his 
crown. In both, the vigorous Or/off, and the young and intre- 
pid Princess Dashkoff, ate at first separately spinning two 
threads which afterward combine, and in which they entangle 
the grandees, the clergy, and the soldiers, in subservience to the 
interests of the mistress of the one and the friend of the other: 
but the historian of the life of Catharine, without dissemblin 
his horror at the crime which put an end to the life of the un- 
fortunate Peter, and even evincing it more strongly than M. de 
Rulbiere, positively asserts that the T'zar had formed the design 
of cailing to the succession the unhappy Prince Ivan, and of 
eausing the Empress to be arrested: which, without justifying 
Catharine and her accomplices, at least places that Princess on 
the defensive, to which she always pretended she was reduced, 
and that her design was not to cause her husband to be assas- 
sinated, Whith she never avowed, but to displace him from the 
throne. ‘The particular detail of that assassination here given, 
and the frankuess with which it is related, are consistent with 
the duty of the historian, but shew that the author would have 
done better in entirely renouncing his first idea of a correspond- 
ence, in which form he couveys this history. ‘This would ne- 
ver have been the manner and style of a manuscript which the 
Empress kept secretly locked up in a private drawer. 

At the end of the narrative of this event, we are all at once 
surprised at beholding ‘fom Drawer and Zabulon Khitre again 
making their appearance. ‘This latter, on replacing the manu- 
script in the Empress’s casket, perceives several other writings 
that form the sequel to it; on them he seizes; and he believes 
them to be the hand-writing of quelque diable de F'rangois. How- 
ever, he sends them to Tom Drawer, who forwards them to 
his employer, Mr. Pitt. ‘They contain the. life of Catharine I. 
It is, however, very remarkabie that this life extends beyond 
her death; a reason suilicient to have induced the author, 
if not to have suppressed the epistolary and anecdotic form 
which precedes the account of the revolution of 1762, at 
least not to have returned, after havirg finished that recital, to 
a form wiich it would not have been more difficult for him to 
quit than it was to see the inconveniences attending it. 

This biography deserves attention on account of the happy 
arrangement of facts, the tevelation of many that were not 
known, tiie justness of the reflections, the fidelity of the charac- 
ters, and the purity and ease of its style. ‘The facts have every 
appearance of authenticity. An abode of several years in the 
North procured for the author the communication of the papers 
of a foreign minister who resided a long time at St. Petersburg, 
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and was one of the principal confidants of Prince Orff. Am- 
bassadors, and other persons who lived at the court of Russia, 
furnished him with a great numbey of their remarks. 

We shall not pretend to follow the author in the long course 
of his narrations, nor to give the abstract of a book which will 
be generally read both for information and entertainment. The 
character unfolded in this performance has for thirty years past 
had such a powerful inflyence on all Europe, that it is impos- 
sible to trace, without the most lively interest, the concatena- 
tion of events resulting from it; for, as is sufliciently rare 
among kings, and even among mankind in general, all the 
transactions in the life of Catharine result from the continued 
impulsion of her character. That character was grand and 
energetic. One remarkable particular is, that she was con- 
stantly led on by her taste for voluptuousness, but that she 
employed this very propensity to forward the success of her 
schemes of greatness; and that when she had attained the ob- 


ject of her.endeavours, that same propensity, which sometimes 


caused her much uneasiness, never degraded her either in the 
opinion of her subjects or of the nations of Europe. Another 
singularity was, that, though warm in her attachments, and 
having experienced in her affections not only all the pleasures, 
but a part at least also of the pains of Jove, she had so exactly 
methodized that portion of her existence, that the office of her 
favourite was become a sort of eminent post, ot appendage of 
her court. ‘There wasa peculiar etiquette, with certain. dis- 
tinctions and duties, belonging to this post. ‘Che reader will 
probably not be displeased at being made acquainted with them. 
¢ When that Princess had made choice of a new favourite, she 
created him aid-de-camp-general, that he might accompany her every 
where without offence to propriety. ‘Thenceforwards, the favourite 
occupied an apartment in the palace situated under that of the Em- 
ress, and with which it communicated by a private staircase. On 
the first day of his installation, he received a present of 100,060 ru- 


-bles, and every month he found 12,000 on histoilette. The marshal 


of the court had the care of providing him a table of 24 covers, and 
of defraying all the expences of his house. The favourite was 
obliged to accompany the Empressvevery where; he could not stir 
out of the palace without asking her consents he did not dare to 
chat with any women besides her 3 and if he went to dine with one of 

his friends, the mistress of the house must take care to be absent. © 
¢ Whenever her majesty fixed:her eyes on one of her subjects in 
order to raise him to the post of favourite, she caused him to be in- 
vited by some one of her confidants, on whom she dropped in, as if 
by chance. There she chatted with the new-comer, and endeavoured 
to find out whether or not he was worthy of the faveur for which she 
designed him. If the judgment which she formed was favourable, a 
look was sufficient instruction nse confidant ; who, in the absence 
pz , of 
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of the Empress, informed him that he had the honour of pleasing. 
On the next day, he received a visit from the court-physician,; who 
came to examine the state of hfs health ; and in the same evening he 
accompanied her majesty to the hermitage, and took possession of 
the apartment that was prepared for him. It was on making the 
choice of Potemkin that these formalities began: since which, they 
were constantly observed. 


‘¢ When a favourite had ceased to please, there was also a particu- 
Jar manner of depriving him of his place: he received orders to travel. 
From that time he was forbidden the sight of the Empress: but he 
was sure of finding at his lodging a recompence worthy of the high 
mind of Catharine.’ 

The two most celebrated of these favourites were Count Gre- 
gory Orloff and Prince Potemkin; the former was a coarse and 
vulgar man, of surprising muscular strength and brutal man- 
ners: the other shone with.some splendor, and his memory 
still enjoys in Russia that sort of fame which is attached to 
conquests and military exploits. A man of sense and litera- 
ture, Count Segur the elder, who was ambassador from the 
court of France to St. Petersburg, and was very intimate with 
Prince Potemkin, drew a striking and highly-finished character 
of him, which the historian of Catharine has adopted, and of 
which he gives the author’s name in a rote at the bottom of 
the page. It concludes with this similitude and this strange 
conceit : 

“ Tf one would draw his picture in conformity with truth, he 
might be represented as the ea emblem, as a lively image, of the em- 
pire of Russia. 

“ He was truly colossal, hike Russia; like that empire, in his 
mind were contained both cultivated parts and desert regions. It par- 
took likewife of the Asiatic, of the European, of the Tartar, and 
of the Kosak; the coarseness of the eleventh century, and the cor- 
ruption of the eighteenth; the superiicial knowlege of the arts and 
the ignorance of the cloisters ; the exterior of civilization, and many 
traces of barbarism. In short, even, if the allusion may be allowed, 
his open eye and his closed eve recall to one’s mind the Black-sea 
always open, and the North-sea so long shut up by ice.” 

If the reader be curious to know with what dignities and 
with what titles Catharine rather loaded than decorated this fa- 
vourite, he may see the list; which the historian, however, 
calls an abridgmert:—‘* Knight of the principal orders of 
Prussia, of Sweden, of Poland, and of all the orders of Rus- 
sia; field-marshal, commander in chief of all the Russian ar- 
mies; chief general of the cavalry; high-admiral of the fleets 
of the Black-sea, of the sea of Azoff, and of the Caspian; 
senator, and president of the college of war; governor-gene- 
ral of Ekatarinoslauf, and of ‘Taurida ; adjutant-general and 
actual chamberlain of the Empress; inspector- general of the 


armies ; 
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armies ; colonel of the Préobagenskoy guards; chef-du-corps 
of the horse-guards; colonel of the regiment of cuirassiers of 
that name, of the dragoons of Petersburg, and the grenadiers 
of Ekatarinoslauf ; chief of all the workshops of arms and 
founderies of cannon; grand hettman of the Kosaks, &c.” 

A statement still more curious is that of the sums of money 
which the lovers of Catharine received from her during her 
reign, or rather from the poor peasantry, her subjects: 

The five brothers Orloff received in lands, 

palaces, jewels, plate, and money 17,000,000 rubles. 

Vissensky, two months in favour - 300,000 


Vasstischikof, twenty-two months in favour 1,110,000 
Prince Potemkin, a fortune estimated at 


§9,;000,000 
Zavadofsky, eighteen months favourite 1,380,000 
Zoritch, one year - - 1,420,000 
Korzakoff, sixteen months . - 920,000 
Lanskoi, about four years - - 3,260,000 
Vermolauf, fixteen months - - 550,000 
Momonoff, twenty-six months - - 880,000 
Plato Zouboff, in place at the death of the 

Empress - - - 2,700,000 
Valerian Zouboff, his brothe - 800,000 
Farther, an annual sum of 250,000 rubles 

for the expences of the favourite, which, 

for a term of 34 years, makes : 8,500,000 


-_—-— 





me 


Sum total 88,820,000 
It was not only in money, jewels, and lands, that they re- 
ceived their rewards ; to each estate were attached thousands of 
boors and their families. It is generally computed that of these 


were given : 
To the family of Orloff - 45,000 
To Vassilschikoy - - 7,000 
To Zavadoffsky - - 9,800 , 
To Korzakof - - 4,000 
‘Lo Yermolauf - - 3,000 





68,000 boors. 
This statement does not include those given to Potemkin, to 


Lanskoi, nor to Zouboff, the three favourites whom Catharine 
loved the best, and to whom she gave the most. 

We shall conclude this account with a circumstance that will 
best shew to what a degree of humiliation the courtiers were 
reduced by this system of favouritism. 


‘ Plato Zouboff enjoyed all the influence and patronage that eb 
Lanskot, and Potemkin had possessed: the ministers, the generals, 
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ambassadors, held it a great favour to be admitted to his toilette, and 
humbly to pay their court to him. Plato kept a little monkey, ‘of 
that species commonly called the Sapayou, a lively, skipping, trou- 
blesome creature, teizing and disgusting every budy, but caressed 
by every one as a means of pleasing his master. One day this animal, 
having jumped on the head of a general officer, highly dressed and 
powdered, pulling and towzling all his hair, at length voided his 
excrement on the officer’s head.’ 

This work is generally supposed to have been written by the 
younger Segur, from the papers of the several ambassadors 
from France to the court of St. Petersburg; which the French 
revolution has brought to light, and which, but for that event, 
might for ever thave remained concealed. It is doubtless 
strongly tinctured throughout with a wicked republican se- 
verity: but people who have travelled into Russia teil us that, 
in general, they see no reason for doubting the authenticity of 
the whole, 





—_ 


Art. XX. Kurt Sprencers Handbuch der Pathologie: i.e. 
Sprencev’s Manual of Pathology. 8vo. 3 Vols. about 600 
Pages in each. 1795-7. | 


N this very elaborate performance, Dr. SpRENGEL has endea- 
voured to steer in the midway between an obstinate attach- 
ment to-old theories, and the rashness of innovation. It has 
been his particular aim to collect and digest all modern disco- 
veries in the natural history of man. 

Vel. 1. treats of pathology in general; Vol. If. of febrile or 
acute diseases; Vol. IIJ. of chronic complaints. In the gene- 
ral observations there has appeared to us much useless and 

wn pucrile subtlety. The second and third volume, though 
various objections might be made to the arrangement, contain 
useful matter in abundance. 

To shew how far our author is advanced beyond the old 
continental theories, we shall give the substance of his remarks 
on fever.—The proximate cause of fever, says he, is probably 
nothing more than az internal state, by which a re-action of the 
solids, whose powers were before suppressed, 1s preduced. "This ap 
pears from the essential symptoms: for the cold stage consists 
ina relative sensation of the suppression of the powers—the 
hot stage in that of increased exertion—and shivering «in the 
sensation of the limitation of exertion. During the hot fit, all 
the symptonis of increased exertion are present—quick pulse, 
redness of the body, deep-coloured urine, &c. ‘The suppres- 
sion of the powers during the cold stage is the means ‘of en- 


hancing the subsequent exertion. The precursors of the dis- 


ease 
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ease (as weariness, nausea, &c.) consist in the consequénces 
of the irregular action and suppression of the powers, which 
are general at the onset of the cold fit. 

The more delicate or mobile the solids are, the more easily 
can their activity be suppressed ox preternaturally raised,—in 
other words, a fever be excited. 

‘This theory is confirmed by the effect of remedies at the dif- 
ferent periods. In the cold fit, those things are proper which 
rouse the powers and render the action of the vital principle 
uniform. In the hot fit, we can do nothing but subdue the 
too great energy, relax the tense solids, and thus expedite the 
approaching evatuations. At the onset, we cannot act against 
the fever itself, since neither the time of torpor nor of excite- 
ment will permit the use of adapted means. 

‘The similarizy of fever to inflammation concurs in proof of 
this doctrine :—inflammation being a local re-action of the vas- 
cular system ; fever, a re-action ot all the living parts. 

The present work may deserve the attention of British stu- 
dents, the rather, as some curious diseases are described, 
which are not to be found in our compends: of these, the pell/a- 
gra of Italy is an example. ‘The author, who is well known as 


‘ possessing exemplary and singular medical erudition, does not 


here make any unseasonable display of his reading. It is, 
however, evidently advantageous to the present manual, that 
ics writer had a more exact and comprehensive knowlege of for- 
mer systems than any of his predecessors. 

The work in which Dr. SprenGex’s learning is displayed, 
and perhaps lavishly displayed, is his history of medicine. It 
is in three yols. 8vo. Halle, 1792-4, a heavy, tasteless, ill- 
arranged compilation, in which interesting and uninteresting 
things are detailed in nearly the same tone. It stops just be- 
fore the discovery of the circulation of the blood, and it is 
uncertain whether it will be continued. ‘The author’s indus- 
trious researches will greatly assist a writer of better taste and 
more philosophy: but they by no means answer to the title of 


an essay towards a pragmatic history of medicine. B ed s. 
. ‘ see 
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Arr. XXF. Manuel des T heophitanthropes : te. Manual of the 
Theophilanthropists. Second Edition. 12mo. Paris. 1797. 
FN September 1796 the deistic social worshippers of Paris 

first published a sort of catechism, under the title Afanuel 
des Theanthrophiles. ‘This religious breviary found favour: the 
congregation became numerous; and in the second edition of 
their manual they assumed the less harsh denomination of 
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Theophilanthropes, i>eeTovers of God and man. A book of 
hymns, a liturgy for every decad of the French year, and an 
homiletical selection of moral lessons, are announced, or pub- 
lished, by their unknown synod. Thus they possess a system of 
pious services adapted to all occasions, which some one of the in- 
dividuals who attend reads aloud : for they object to the employ- 
ment of a regular lecturer, in consequence of their hostility to 
priests. ‘This novel sect is countenanced by Lareveillere Lepaux, 
one of the Directory, and has already opened temples of its own 
in Dijon and in other provincial towns. ‘hey have declamations, 
in the spirit of sermons, which abound with such phrases as 
Peternel geometre, and the like, and which have long since been 
familiar to those who frequent the lodges of free-masonry. ‘The 
first publication of this ritual was ridiculed in a pamphlet in- 
titled Lettre de Polichinelle a ses comperes, de la commission des 
Cultes, which the curious will consult: but, at present, we 
have not a copy at hand. 

Catholicism having been found to operate in France adverse] 
to the Revolution, most of the friends to religion aid to liberty 
seem likely to throw themselves into this new sect ;—and as it 
is known to possess numerous adherents in the lodges hitherto 
so mysterious, it will probably produce a very extensive schism, 
and become of great importance in ecclesiastical history. 

The French philosophers, however equivocal their personal 
creed may be, have very generally declared in favour of theism, 
as the exoteric or popular religion for their countrymen: the 
Fuglish philosophers, on the contrary, (Hobbes, Locke, Man- 
deville, &c.) have as uniformly declared in favour of Christ- 
janity. It is worth while to consider which of the two schools 
is most entitled to the confidence of the magistrate. 

In the present state of continental opinion, it would be 
wholly superfluous to talk of the relative evidence of the two 
systems: it is their relative utility alone which we mean to 
discuss. Onthe grand outlines of moral duty, not much dif. 
ference of opinion is supposed to prevail between the advocates 
of natural religion and the rational interpreters of the gospel, 
Still, with the theist, morals are but the means of happiness to 
individuals and to societies, and may be violated when it is on 
the whole wse/] to violate them; when more good is to result 
from the breach of general rules than from the observance: 
but with the Christian, morals are the end, withovt which per- 
sonal happiness is utterly unattainable; and, if that of each 
individual, that of whole communities also. Hence a stronger 
propensity—for great purposes to. break through the general 
rules of right—has ever prevailed among the pupils of philoso- 
phy than among those of Christianity. It would be more easy 
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to prove this propensity injurious in the affairs of private life, 
than in those of whole nations. 

Among the less actions of more frequent recurrence, those 
which interfere with social felicity chiefly result from the ex- 
cessive prevalence of three passions: 1. Cupidity (as the 
French conveniently term the love of lucre in all its forms): 
whence avarice, breach of trust, extortion, robbery, &c. and 
the selfish application of property due to the ciaims of distress, 
of relationship, or of the commonwealth. 2. Vindictiveness : 
whence almost all acts of calumny, violence, cruelty, duels, 
and murders. 3. Lewdness: whence premature, excessive, 
promiscuous, and adulterous intercourse; and the consequent 
injuries to the health, domestic quiet, and education of the 
species. These three passions, according to philosophy, are 
only prejudicial in their excess: they are natural, and ina 
moderate degree expedient. Cupidity is supposed to operate as 
a preventive of idleness and improvidence ; vindictiveness aS a 
check on insolence and oppression; and /ewdness as opposing 
celibacy and privation. Christianity, however, seems to pur- 
sue the utter extinction of these passions, forbidding cupidity 
by the command (Matthew, xii. 25.) to take no thought for 
the goods of life; vindictiveness, by the command (v. 3g.) 
when the right cheek is smitten to turn the left cheek also; 
and Jewdness, by the command (v. 28.) not even to indulge 
loose desires:—as if the great founder of Christianity, aware 
that these are the weak sides of human nature, had been will- 
ing to erect against them an artificial barrier; and, also aware 
that all moral advice is obeyed with qualification, had chosen (in 
order to produce the effect, right conduct,) to bend the bow of 
precept zoo tight in the direction which most thwarts the vicious 
tendency of men. This ought to be: for it is certain that the 
schools of philosophy, which teach justice, generate only 
selfishness; and that to teach disinterestedness, as,is done in 
the Christian school, will seldom generate more than justice, 
Nor is it merely as a system of moral precept, but also of prac- 
tice, that Christianity answers its purposes best: Greece, Sy- 
ria, A%gypt, and France, since their apostacy, have become 
seats pf rapine, insecurity, and licentionsness. 

There is a third point of view, and infinitely the most im- 
portant, in which the transcendant superiority of the Christian 
revelation to that of human reason is especially conspicuous: 
namely, inthe sanction of its behests; in the motive which it 
supplies for a cheerful discharge of the most arduous duties. 
The mere philosopher, reduced to infer the attributes of the 
Deity from the phenomena of nature, must for ever found his 
hopes of retribution on very obscure analogies ; and must con- 
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stantly be tending to suppose the favour of God reserved for 
those qualities which are most successful in the world that he 
can observe :—but the promises of Christianity are definite and 
specific in favour of the disinterested 5 of those who, by a vo- 
funtary transmigration, put themselves in their neighbour’s 
place, when determining their own actions, and “ do unto 
others as they would be done unto ;” and to these is promised, 
in the Christian scriptures, a select resurrection, when the just 
are to enjoy supreme and eternal felicity. 

Jt is not the matter only of this catechism of the theists that 
4s objectionable: its form also is the work of inferior skill. A 
contempt for the evidence of its dogmata disfigures the whole 
production. P, 1. 

¢ *The Theophilanthropists believe in the existence of God, and 
the immortality of the soul. | 

‘ The spectacle of the universe attests the existence of the First 
Being. 

¢ The faculty which we possess of thinking assures us that we 
have, within ourselves, a principle which is superior to matter, and 
which survives the dissolution of the body. 

¢ The existence of God, and the immortality of the soul, do not 

need long demonstrations : they are sentimental truths, which every 
one may find written in his heart, if he consult. it with sincerity.’ 
- Thus a sort of religious instinct is set up as the sole founds 
ation of piety, which every one has as much right to disavow 
as another to assert: and the obligations of which, therefore, 
can in no way be shewn to be incumbent on those to whom 
this novel illumination is not vouchsafed. Society, under such 
a system, gains no means of influencing the conduct of re- 
fractory members. | 

¢ The morality of the Theophilanthropists is founded on one single 
precept: Worship God, cherish your kind, render yourselves useful to the 
country.’ ; | 

Those who have no specific instructions how to worship 
God are certainly at liberty to worship as they please :-—it is 
satisfactory to observe how nearly the ‘Vheophilanthropists agree 
with the more thinking Christians, 

Among the duties comprehended under the denomination of 
cherishing our kind, we find that of sot /enaing for usury: the 
others are chiefly extracted from the gospels, aud do not inter- 
fere with the province of the civil magistrate. ‘Lhe question of 
monogamy 1s not discussed. 











* We copy from an English translation of this work, which has 
just appeared, and of which an account is given in the Review for 


January 1798, published with this ppendix. 
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' Among the duties to our country, are placed those of fight. 
ing in its defence, and of paying the taxes. It is certain! 
prudent in the statesman to slide these duties into the catalogue 
of his established maxims of morality; and he runs thereby 
Jittle risk of provoking heretical animadversions on his creed 
in France, where the superfluous state of courage and the le- 
nient state of taxation are equally notorious. 

The following inscriptions are ordered to be placed above the 
altars in the several temples or synagogues : 

P.15. ¢ First Inscription, We beliewe in the Existence of God, in 
the Immortality of the Soul. 

‘ Second Inscription. Worship God, cherish your Kind, render yours 
selves useful to the Country. : 

P.16. § Third Inscription. Good is every Thing which tends to 
the Preservation or the Perfection of Man.—Lvil is every Thing which 
tends to destroy, or to deteriorate him. 

¢ Fourth Inscription. Children, honour your Fathers and Mothers. 
Obey them with Affection. Comfort their old Age.—Fathers and Mo- 
thers, instruct your Children. 

‘ Fifth Inscription. /Vives, regard in your Husbands the Chiefs of 
your Houses. — Husbands, love your Wives, and render yourselves recipro~ 
cally happy.’ 

‘This pentalogue is chiefly objectionable on account of the 
vague drift of the fifth commandment: the whole has too ge- 
neral a turn for obvious practical application: but the Jewish 
decalogue has also its faults. 

P. 27. The introduction of ceremonies, of sculpture, of 
painting, and of engraving, is forbidden. If poetry and music 
may concur to render the worship impressive, why’ not the 
other fine arts? The fine arts have never illustrated a countr 
which excluded them from the public temples: are they to be 
extinguished in France by theophilanthropic iconaclasts ? 

At p. 28. this surprising maxim occurs: void inndwations. 
A sect fifteen months old grown as tetchy as the church of 
Rome! They acknowlege that perhaps better inscriptions may 
be found: yet they forbid the exchange. ‘They prefer mump- 
simus to sumpsimus. How superior is the spirit of progressive 

improvement which characterizes our northern Christian pro- 

testantism ! oa ) 

On the whole, we think it a very decisive victory won over 
the spirit of irreligion iately so prevalent in France, when we 
-behold a sect, so nearly moulded on the tenets of the Christian 
scriptures, patronized by the people of Paris. Nehemiah 
brought out of Persia into Palestine a similar deistical religion, 
and employed the Pharisean or Persian priests to inculcate the 
immortality of the soul, in opposition to the Sadducean mor- 
talism of the national philosophers, His institutions were 
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preserved for a time, and they at length became the vehicles 
of superinducing Christianity on the antient world. area; /-° 
lere Lepaux appears disposed to try, once more, that which the 
experience and the wisdom of antiquity dung aside as insuffi 
eient. We may, then, perhaps, be allowed to anticipate a simi- 
fax result; and to expect, in the theophilanthropic synagogues, 
the gradual evolution of a pure and primeval Christianity. 

, ‘Tay. 
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Arr. XXII. Théorie de la Terre, &e. i.e. The Theory of the 
Earth. By J.C. Devameruente. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendix, p. 546—5 5 r.] 


Am the long preamble of which we have spoken in our 
Jast Appendix, M. DeLamMerurrie gives, in the fourth 
and fifth volumes, au account of his own opinions on the 
great points of geology, with a review of former theories of 
the earth. Of these the catalogue or enumeration is the most 
complete that we have seen, but they are far from being suf- 
ficiently developed. ‘To the exposition of the system of Dr, 
Hutton, for example, only one page is allotted 5 and to its re- 
futation not so much :—yet the author calls it wn bel ouvrage : 
but he gives his reader no idea of the premises on which Dr. 
Hutton, or any other author, has founded his conclusions. 

The sentiments espoused by the present writer are nearly the 
following : the exterior crust of the globe, according to him, 
was formed in the bosom of the waters; from which it 
emerged in a state not very different from its present ap- 
pearance. The crust, after its formation, underwent petty 
alterations from a variety of local causes. ‘The waters sur- 
passed the highest mountains: that is, they were at least 3000 
toises above their present level. Al! mountains, all valleys, 
and all plains, were formed by crystallization amid the 
waters. The materials that compose them were truly dis- 
solved : (this is a circumstance of which it is necessary to seek 
the explanation :) but how have they been dissolved? every 
one of these substances requires much water of sclution. The 
small quantity of existing water would be absolutely inade- 
quate 5 since, if it were spred over the whole surface of the 
globe, it would only make a stratum of 700 or 800 feet in 
thickness—a new proof that most of the waters of the primi- 
tive seas has disappeared. 

If there may have existed an exterior stratum of water of 
3000 teises or 18,000 feet, and there remains now but 700 feet, 
or about one twenty-fifth part, what is become of the twenty- 
four parts that have disappeared ? The solution of this great 
question is attended with many difficulties. ‘The different 
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changes of the axis of the globe, which have been supposed 
in order to account for this phenomenon, are contrary to the 
laws of statics and to the astronomical theories at present 
prevailing. 

There remain but two hypotheses. Either the waters have 
passed totally or in part to other spheres; or they have been 
buried in interior caverns of the earth. 

M. DeLAMETHERIE does not consider the passage of the 
waters to other spheres as impossible. ‘The cold of the supe- 
rior regions of the atmosphere would not prevent it : evapora- 
tion takes place in the most intense cold; nor would the small 
density of these upper regions be an obstacle ; for evaporation 
takes place even in the vacuum of the air-pump. Moreover, 
the solar atmosphere, which envelopes the terrestrial, would 
favour such evaporation. 

Nevertheless, this cause ought not, according to analogy, to 
produce any great diminution of waters on the surface of the 
globe. It remains, then, that they must have taken refuge in its 
interior :—but how did this happen? In all systems, internal 
cavities are supposed. ‘Their existence is not hypothetical. It 
rests on facts. ‘They must be under all volcanoes, From the 
great extent to which earthquakes are felt, there are evidently 
fissures and caverns, that reach to immense distances. ‘They 
must pass under the sea; and the water of the sea finds its 
way into them. ‘There are instances of this water having pe- 
netrated into the interior of volcanoes. They will therefore 
precipitate themselves into the deep abysses, and be buried 
there. Now, our author thinks that these cavities are large 
enough to absorb the mass of water that has disappeared from 
the surface of the earth. —As to the formation of these cavities, 
he observes that it was effected at the time of the crystallization 
of the globe. They were filled at first with elastic fluids, 
which were gradually dissipated by different causes. After- 
ward, the waters took their place. . 

Some caverns have been formed by subterraneous fires :— 
but the most powerful cause has been the refrigeration of the 
globe. The author thinks (vol. v. p.332) that, though the 
surface of the globe has been brouyhit to its present state by 
the action of water, it may, at the first moment of its forma- 
tion, have undergone a very great degree of heat, as happens 
to a comet passing near the sun. 

The aqueous crystallization of strata, if we remember 
tightly, has been strongiy maintained by M. Voigt: —but we do 
not feel inclined to receive it as a solution of the various con- 
tortions of strata, and of the curious position of the steeps and 
slopes of mountains. ‘Che whole theory of the present writer 
appears 
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appears to us unsatisfactory. Instead of a comprehensi¥e 
plan, derived from an accurate survey of nature, he has form- 
ed a mosaic work, composed of pieces picked from different 
theorists. Had he observed for himself, it is, in our opinion, 
impofhible that he could have believed the causes of confusion, 
in the strata of the earth, to have been so confined in their 
operation. He must also have perceived that their irregu- 
larity is not for the most part original, nor derived from crys- 
tallization, but the work of agents that have broken and dis- 


turbed what was once continuous and uniform. Bed 
em... §, 





Aer. XXII. 3 Discours Preliminaire, &e. i, ec. Preliminary Dis- 
course to a New Dictionary of the French Language. By A.C. 
DE RivaROL. 4to. pp. 240. Hamburgh. 1797. Imported 
by Dulau and Co. and De Boffe, London. 


¢ Pak more cultivated languages of Kurope have recently 
undergone a nearly fundamental revolution. The spirit 

of curiosity and sympathy has patronized a multiplicity of 
translations, which have almost naturalized in each of the 
olished nations the characteristic beauties and peculiar ener- 
gies bf the several leading idioms. ‘The increasing discoveries 
in geography, and in the arts, have imported and familiarized a 
crowd of terms, which the narrower memories of our forefathers 
would have despaired to retain. ‘Che methodizing taste of our 
botanists, mineralogists, chemists, aitd metaphysicians, has 
contrived for science a copious and novel dictionary, the phrases 
of which are gradually evulyating, and are giving a new dress 
to the whole dialect of philosophy. ‘The late institutions of 
,practical innovators have also contributed, not less than the 
“speculations of the closet, to transplant a new species of words 
into the soil of corversation and of literature. ‘This invasion 
of neologisms, unfavourable as it may be to the perpetual re- 
putation of our antient classics, has shaken the stubborn prejil- 
dices of grammarians, and has diverted their assiduity from a 
froward retention of custom, to the discriminating hospitality 
which welcomes only improvement. It begins to be perceived 
that what is usual is not always most convenient; that it is 
often possible to be more precise, and more concise, in the 
new than in the old diction; that anomaly is a deformity, and 
analogy a beauty; and that, when a noun is once current ina 
language, it is no fresh burden to the memory to pursue its 
Proteus-nature through all the regular inflections. which bestow 
on it a privative, an adjectival, or a verbal form. In this re- 
volufionary state of speech, it 1s natural to expect that new 
philologists and new lexicographers should appear, to sytema- 
tiZe 
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uze and to hoard the acquired treasures of expression: to drive 


from our languages and books, by precautionary anathemas, 


those intrusive upstart barbarigms, which the just severity of 
rational criticism would refuse to inrol in the civic list of the. 
new denizens of our language; and to aflix the stamp of cur- 
rency onso much only of the mintage of the brain, as was ob- 
tained from the pure and precious metal of Greek and Roman 
antiquity, or coined from native ore in the legal die of do- 
mestic analogy. 

Certain itis that, of the several dictionaries hitherto reputed 
classical in Europe, not one contains above two-thirds of the 
words freely circulating in the Janguage of which it treats. 
The Vocabolario degli Academici della Crusca is fallen into the 
yellow leaf, and is become rather a glossary of those declining 
terms, which give 2 mellow tint to the immortal poetty and 
the mortal prose of the Medicean age, than a collection of the 
green and living words of fashion and of use. 

The Dictionnaire de ? Academie Frangaise, like the epopee of 
its projector Chapelain, is only not sunken into sufficient ob« 
scurity to be screened from contempt. A total ignorance of 
the theory of language and of the art of definition ; a servile 
deference for what its authors mistook for usage, and what 
was in fact the provincialism of the metropolis; an affection 
for low traditional phrases ; and a pedantic rage for regulating 
triiles; dishonourably distinguish this boasted pillar of French 
literature. It has long becu superseded by the private work of 
Richelet ; which has, in its turn, become too scanty a repository 
for the multiplying nomenclature of his country. 

The Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Fobnson should next be men- 
tioned. His predecessor Bailey had displayed a more radical 
knowlege of etymology. Johnson’s ignorance of the philo- 
sophy of language was the misfortune of his time, more than 
the fault of his own negligence: but his loose and pedantic 
style of definition, his passion for the needless subdivision of 
meanings, his misarrengement of significations, (so as fres 
quently to place the metaphorical before the propery) his inele- 
gant taste for neoteric importation, (which was exclusivel 
confined to Latin polysyllables,) his partial estimate of the 
value of authorities, and his innumerabié omissions, combine 
to shew the imperfection of all human labor. 

The Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana, published in 1783 
by the Academy of Madrid, has the merit of being drawn up 
with conciseness and selected with judgment; and, as its des 
finitions are often inserted in Latin, it is very convenient for 
strangers to the Spanish language. Its neglect of etymology, 
however, destroys its claim to rank among énterprises of the 
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higher class. Besides its words of Latin origin, the Spanish 
contains a multitude of terms of Biscayan and of Arabic deri- 
vation ; and it is important to the ascertainment of many spe- 
culative questions, to be able to discriminate between them :—= 
but these academicians do not teach us to discern which ideas 
their nation has derived from its primeval inhabitants, which 
from its Roman, and which from its Moorish conquerors. To 
Larramenda and Haouy, to Erpenius and Golius, we must 
still recur for a laborious separation of this mingled oratory 
into its elemental dialects. 

“The Versuch eines grammatisch-kritischen Worterbuchs of Ade- 
lung comes nearer to the idea of a perfect dictionary, than any 
other effort of individual diligence and modern culture. An 
acute theory of the origin, of speech, which guides the erudi- 
tion of his etymological researches to the sensible idea latent in 
the perent-word of the most abstract and metaphorical ramifi- 
cations of thought—an higforical familiarity with the migra- 
tions and shifting civilization of the tribes whose confluent 
jargons have supplied the reservoirs of the German tongue— 
and a comprehensive knowlege of the nature of polished style 
and of the fine literature of his country—only leave room for the 
wish that he had ‘elevated himself yet higher above the preju- 
dices of ceremonious grammarians, and had discussed the 
whole doctrine of phraseology with the liberal insight of 
Gregory Sharpe, of Schultens, and of Tooke. His excellent 
grammar resembles that of our Wallis: but it sternly resists 
innovation, with a frown which the practice of his country- 
men has not heeded. 

How far the author of the Preliminary Discourse, which we 
have now to notice, will rival or surpass his predecessors, can- 
not easily be foreseen. [le undertakes to compile a new Dic- 
tionary of the French language, such as the improved state of 
its resources require, and such as a literate age has a right to 
expect. His prospectus is written with exquisite elegance, and 
treats at large of the metaphysics of language: but it is with 
Condillac, with Rousseau, and with Buffon, that our author is 
chiefly conversant. With those who have investigated the rise 
of speech, in the surer track of etymologicai record, he is totally 
unacquainted: we no where meet with the weighty names of 
Herder or Monboddo, no where with examples from the ruder 
languages in proof of the doctrinal positions advanced. We 
are fatigued, on the contrary, with much verbiage concerning 
the soul and its faculties ;—-and with tasteless, because mis- 
placed, digressions concerning the theory of virtue, the utility 
of religion, the doctrine of necessity, and the subversion of 


despotism. ‘This obvious predilection for a metaphysical cast 
of 
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of inquiry would lead us, however, to expect as much accu- 
racy of definition as is compatible with the neglect of etymo- 
logy, and an extensive acquaintance with the modern voca- 
bulary of science, and with the prolific resources of a reyo- 
lutionized rhetoric. As the study of derivation is much less 
important to the systematic improvement of the southern than 
of the northern languages, we see no reason for despairing 
that the author will perform his vast and laborious task in a 
finished and instructive manner. Yet we should more have 
approved his deferring to solicit subscriptions, until he had 
submitted to public criticism a specimen from the letter A. 

To this Prospectus is annexed a dissertation on the prize 
question proposed in 1783 by the Academy of Berlin: «* What 
are the causes of the universality of the French language ? 
Does it merit this preference? Is it likely to preserve it?” 
This dissertation displays, in our opinion, more national va- 
nity than just views: it was the political power and the per~ 
sonal magnificence of Louis X1V., not the merit of the lan- 
guage, nor even of its writers, which rendered it so general. 
The truly popular prose writers of the French belong to the 
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Art. XXIV. Projet dune Langue universelle, &c. i: e. The Scheme 
of an universal Language, presented to the Convention by Citizen 


Derormer. 8vo. pp. 50. Paris. Imported by Dulau and 
Co. London. 


ieee vely interesting tracts on language were noticed by us 
‘# in vol. xix. p. 512, N.S. and vol. xxi. p. 5113-2 project 
now invites our attention which is much bolder than the im- 
provement of any particular, or the comparison of every ex- 
tant language,—the project of supergeding them all by one 
universal tongue. 

The author begins by observing that no language can become 
universal by its own intrinsic merit; that it must owe this ad- 
vantage to the interference of public authorities, and to their 
concert in its behalf; and that he aspires to obtain from the 
French Convention the official protection of his scheme. 

The alphabet is first discussed. Those letters which, like 
cy express two or three different sounds, are rejected: so are 
those which, like x, are mere contractions, and represent two 
letters separately extant: to the letters employed in two dis 
tinct shapes, as fand s, a distinct office is assigned; and by 
these means, and a new use of the supernumerary letters, an 
alphabet is contrived, consisting of 30 characters already fae 
miliar to the eye. 
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The common distribution of language into eight parts of 
speech is ‘adopted 5 and a confused sketch is given of a manner 
1n which it might become practicable to translate the nouns 
now in use into this universal dialect. Changes on words are 
to be rung with all the regularity of a multiplication-table. 
Z is to indicate animal substance, ZT vegetable matter, and N 
artificial productions; so that every word may be analyzed 
into its constituent ideas, with nearly as little trouble as we 
guess an wnigma. In all matters pertaining to religion, a G 
1S to occur; and in all matters pertaining to government, a K, 
The Mighty difference between a theist, a jews and a christ- 
ans 15 to be expressed by the syllables ga, ge, gi; and the 
common quality of royalists and republicans is to be expressed 
by ko, ku. 

The formative syllables which accomplish the inflections of 
adjectives and verbs, in our sesquipedalian languages, are all 
reduced to a single letter ; and a verb is conjugated through 
its whole nine tenses by alternately annexing the members of 
the alphabet. ‘Che pronouns consist of one vowel each: the 
interjections, of vowels with the aspirate prefixed. ‘The'whole 
scheme possesses a degree of abbreviation which precludes any 
curtailment by short-hand writers. | 

‘The chief use of these systems, in the present state of science, 
is to excite the attention to the remediable defects of living 
language ; and to direct the spirit of improvement towards 
those changes, which may approximate the art of communicating 
ideas to the regular method and rapid process in which they 
are essentially generated, 
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Agar. XXV.. Pasigraphie, &c. i.e. Pasigraphy, or First Elements 
of the new Artificial-Science [rt-Science] of writing and printing 
in a Language which may be read and understood in every other 
Language, without ‘Translation. Invented and arranged by J. 
R*E® De M***, formerly Major in the Imperial Infantry. First 
Edition, corresponding with the German Impression. _ qto. Two 
Parts. pp. 130. From the Pasigraphic Printing-office at Paris. 


797: * 
WHE alliance between spoken and written language does not 
# appear to have been coeval with the art of wnting. ‘The 
Mexicans had a method of communicating intelligence, by de- 
picting the objects concerning which they wished to convey 
information ; and the Chinese. still employ flourishes, which 
can be read by a person who is*ignorant of their language, in 
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the words of his own. ‘‘ Faities use flowers for their charac> 
ters,” says the poet; and so do lovers in the East, according to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. It is evident, then, that our 
ideas can. be associated directly with visible signs, instead of 
those audible signs called ,words, which are the common me« 
dium of association, Bishop Wilkins contrived eighty cha- 
racters, by means of which he designed to express all the ideas 
of the human mind with unequivocal brevity. Mr. Northmore, 
with greater simplicity, has suggested the use of arithmetical 
figures; and he has observed that, as the date of the year or 
the deficieucy of the revenue, when stated in numerals, can be 
read by every European nation in its own idiom, so it would 
be possible to describe in numbers a crown, a. metaphor, a 
church, a wen, an order of nobility, a cloud, a camel, or a 
whale. ‘The great dithculty seems to consist in contriving some 
natural nucleus of associ: ition, which should facilitate the re- 
collection of these numerical signs, and indelibly imprint them 
on the memory. 

This is attempted by the author of the very ingenious vo- 
lume before us. He has contrived twelve characters, which 
he calls the pasigraphic gamut; and for which, not having the 
proper types, we sha!l substitute the first twelve letters of the 
Greek alphabet. ‘These are to be grouped in words of three, 
of four, a of five letters. Connective and expletive particles 
of frequent recurrence are to be of the first class; objects and 
ideas daily noticed in society, of the second; and terms of art, 
science, and recondite inquiry, of the third. A dot over a 
letter indicates that it isto be read twice, ‘The characters @ 8, 
which are not printed in the same horizontal plane with the 
other letters, but a little above or a little below, never form a 
portion of the pasigraphic word, but serve to describe its in- 
flections. 

The author subdivides his dictionary into three parts ; which, 
without much departure from his technical dialect, may be 
called the index, the vocabulary, and the lexicon. In the first 
are arranged the minute, in the second the current, and in the 
third the extraordinary words of the French language. ‘These 
are stationed in twelve columns, and each column is subdivided 
into duodecimal paragraphs. Contiguity of meaning confers 
the claim to contiguity of place. Over each column is stationed 
one letter of the pasigraphic alphabet, against each patagraph 
a second letter, and before each word a third letter, By these 
means, three letters particularize any given word. A fourth 
indicates that the word must be sought in the vocabulary; and 
a fifth, that it must be soughtin the lexicon. By a systematic 
aire gumaae of the changes, an astonishing number of words 
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become capable of this concise literal notation. The symptoms 
of inflection are placed above or below the line, before or after 
the ‘main word. To his verbs he allows but six tenses; he 
abolishes the three aorist tenses, and allots an imperfect and a 
perfect to each of the three heads oftime. Personal inflections 
become needless where the pronoun is expressed. A project 
for ironical and interrogative accents occurs, which unnecessa- 
rily complicates the symbols of expressions. Some accessory 
characters, or contractions, formed by grouping the distinct 
cyphers, are also introduced; and the letters of the vulgar al« 
phabet are, by their means, severally provided with a distinct 
representative. ‘T'o give an idea of the form of the dictionary, 
we shall transcribe a frafment. 














re Cc} y 
{2 baut, en haut a fleur de terre avant terme, a terme 
6 au baut, par en baut | au bord, sur le bord a plat, a plat ventre 
y bas, en bas fem terre, en pleine terre sur le dos, @ la renverse 
* . . 
$ aubas, parenbas | au fends a fund, du fond | a terre, par terre 
¢ du haut en bas a labri, a couvert en rond, & croupetons 
@ du bas en haut, Gc. | au vent, alair, en plein | a rebrousse pail 
pe 
(= sur, dessus | vers, sur terre a terre 
} 8 au dessus, par dessus | pres, proche, de pres pas a pas, pied a pied 
gd x sus dessous Joint, contre, a bout portant | a quatre pattes 
3 au dessous, par dessous | ras, auraz, rex de chaussée | a cloche-pied, clopin, clopant 
& entre, parmi dy apres @ tire d’aile, d°une aile 
2 sans deseve desscus de proche en proche en baleine, bors d’baleine 
{2 dewant, sur le devant | le long, en long, aulong | avant, en avant 
B au devant, par devant! en large, au large, al’aise | loin, de loin, a perte de we 
y derriere, sur le derrieve\ a Détroit, en pointe aprés, dla suite 
3 auderriere, par derriere| autout.aux environs a la file, ala queue 
e arebours,aurebours | visa visy al opposite | a la piste, a la trace 
€ sans dewant derriere \ a travers, auy outre a Paffut, aux aguets 





By this plan of arrangement, aaa will indicate en haut, 
BBB depres, yy apres, and soon. The somewhat arbitrary 
arrangement of these squares would much increase the difh- 
culty of translating, into a different’ European language, the 
several tables. ‘The necessity of. declining, of conjugating, 
and of stationing every word by the invariable rules of pasigra- 
phic grammar, supersede so effectually all idiomatic: associa- 
tions, that no work of imagination nor of eloquence could re- 
tain any influence in this néw dress, It must, therefore, be the 
medium of intercourse for science alone :—but science possesses 
higher principles of classification than are applied in these abe- 
cedary tables, and will wage a long controveyy, before she sub- 
stitutes for significant terms such a bank-bill nomenclature. 

The author is, however, entitled to great praise for the ex- 
tensive knowlege which he has displayed, in the various de- 
partments connected with the philosophy of language; for 
reviving an important subject of speculation, which occupied 
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much of the leisure of the encyclopedic mind of Leibnitz; and 
for the many important suggestions which he has really offered 
towards the easier construction of an universal character. He 
suggests also the practicability of giving an oral value to his 
symbols, by pronouncing each apart as a distinct syllable ; and 
this would at once resolve the other great problem of an uni- 
versal language. 

The apparent dearness of the pamphlet ought not to be at- 
tributed to any financial speculation, but to the variety of novel 


types cast on purpose for this truly curious publication. Tay. 





Art. XXVI. Familiengeschichten, &c. i. e. Histories of Families, 
by Aucustus La Fonraint. The Family of the Haldens. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Berlin. 1797. 


M3*® of the novels annually produced in this country, to 
satisfy the increasing wants of circulating libraries, pro- 
fessedly brave the stern looks of criticism; and not a few of 
them are written by authors who, ignorant of the human heart, 
as well as of literary composition, are employed only because 
they work cheaply and expeditiously. Hence the task of a 
reviewer, to whom is allotted the perusal of such crude mate’ 
rials, is far from being agreeable. Nor is it, in general, less 
disgusting to toil through the tiresome pages of the foreign 
novels, especially those of the Germans; who so largely deal 
in wonders, knight-errantry, and supernaturals, that the ma- 
jority of their novel-writers, extraordinaty as it may appear, 
are still more regardless of the laws of criticism than our own. 
It was with such repulsive considerations that we took up the 
present volumes, the bulk of which did not much contribute 
to dissipate our apprehensions: but we had not gone far in the 
perusal of them, before we found ourselves agreeably disap- 
pointed, and before we perceived the author rising in our esti- 
mation as we went on, and interesting us in a degree which 
we have seldom experienced since we were accustomed to the 
pages of Richardson and Fielding. 

From the general title, it should seem that these histories are 
to be followed by several others, intended to form a series of 
family pictures: but as all novels must in part be such, the 
author appears to have adopted a new plan; and, instead of 
throwing the main light on one character or hero, he here 
means to diffuse it over several individuals at once. This, in 
our opinion, he has attempted so successfully, that it would be 
useless, and perhaps pedantic, to insist on the accustomed pro- 
priety of adhering to the laws of unity. We understand that 
the work has gained much applause in Germany ; and indeed 
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it represents the manners of that country with great éxactness, 
and in an easy natural style, which éannot fail to please the 
public'in general. Its simplicity,’ however, does not border 


.on vulgarity ; and the author knows how to be humorous with- 


Out becoming indecent. A strict regard is paid throughout to 
innocence and delicacy; and while the picture furnishes amuse- 
ment, it imperceptibly inculcates all the great doctrines of mo- 
rality. The well-known pride of the German nobility, and the 
absurd education of their children, aré held up to ridicule and 
contempt in the conduct of Madame de Halden and her spoiled 
son. On the other hand, the influence of good examples on 
young minds, and the ample rewards of general benevolence, 
are delineated in the amiable characters of Major Hadden and 
his nephew Hennig. 

We shall now endeavour to select a few passages, in order 


to give our readers a competent idea of the author’s manner. 
M. de Halden is thus pourtrayed : 


‘ He was little more than a copy of his wife; neither bad nor 
good, neither covetous nor liberal, but a mere nullity, as was visible 
in his very appearance. He was handsome in person, but without 
@race or elegance. Ele had an effeminate full face, neither without 
nor with colour; and glassy eyes, that made him look half blind. 
From his infancy, he read much, yet without evcr haying any idea of 
his own. What he had read he was tolerably able to repeat, and he 
would, therefore, set up for a scholar among his acquaintance ; the 
only character, indeed, to which he could lay any clam. He wasa 
collector of coins, minerals, stuffed bifds, prints, and even paintings, 
if not too expensive, He reared Turkish pigeons and Canary birds ; 
taught bull-finches to whistle ; fed white mice ina glass-case ; had a 
smattering of antiques; and could venture to talk a little about the 
sublime and beautiful. At whatever interested people in a great de- 
gree, he would appear transported, without ever being so. THe was 
always busy about something, either mending broken furniture, or 
manufacturing tooth-pick-cases, or exercising other mechanical arts 
of equal importance. The servants were used to say: * Master is a 
prodigious clever man; there is nothing but what he knows and does.” 
Such encomiums never failed to raise a smile of self complacency in 
his countenance. He could not be taxed with downright absolute 
pride, for he often very good-naturedly shewed his electrical expert- 
ments either to the maid when she swept the room, or to his man 
while he was laying the cloth for breakfast ; but whenever he did so, 
he was sure to take care that his wife should not be near, as she could 
by no means bear his wondrous exhibitions, any more than his de- 
gneaning himself so low as to make free with the servants.’ 

The author, as we before mentioned, appears systematically 
to avoid distinguishing any of his characters from the rest; yet 
his partiality for that of young Hennig, who monopolizes the 
main interest of the tale, is conspicuous, It must strike those 
) readers, 
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readers, who are acquainted with the glaring defects of private 
education in Germany, that M. La Fonrdrne intended this 
favourite of his novel as.an illustration of the mode of bringing 
up boys rationally and usefully, without the too early and perhaps 
hurtful aid of learned assistants. ‘Lhe Major, solicitous to 
give to young Hennig, his nephew, a proper education, has re- 
course to the judgment of his old groom, the companion of 
his campaigns, who acts a re spectable part in this family drama. 
Lhe trusty servant expresses himself in the following manner: 


‘Why, Sir, there are your forester, gardener, and steward. 
From them the child may learn enot ugh for the first six years, and 
then Heaven will point out what is to be done farther. After some 
time, I should not object to his seeing the world in prints and books: 
but he ought first to see it as it is in reality; otherwise, they will 
never do him any good.” 

‘ The Major, not knowing any better method of educating his ~ 
nephew than that which had been suggested by the groom, acquiesced 
in it; though privately resolved to ask the advice of some scholar as 
s00n a8 possible. 

The groom now took young //ennig with him to the stable, into 
the garden, the forest, the granary, and to the fish-pond; acquaiut- 
ing him, as well as he himself w as able, with the natural history of 
horses and dogs; and teaching him how to distinguish the notes of 
different birds. The gardener was to tell him the names of ail the 
plants which he raised; the forester, 1 in like manner, brought him 
acquainted with all the trees in the surrounding country: but the 
steward had to instruct him in the business and management of house- 
keeping. The child, attended by the groom, would look for whole 
hours at the workmen employ red i in building a bar n, and would some- 
times carry them some loam in his little wheelbarrow. ‘Thus he 
learnt the use of all the implements of bricklayers and carpenters. 
He often took notice how churning, baking, or forging, were per- 
formed 3 and he exercised, on all those occasions, his eyes and ears, 
his hands and feet. 

‘ His honest tutor, through fear of being found more ignorant 
than his pupil, made a point of storing his own mind with as much 
information as possible. He consequently began to observe many 
things which he had formerly overlooked, and to make i Inquiries w hich 
he had hitherto thought unnecessary ; ial thus the boy received very 
clear ideas of all things around him. So early asin his fifth yeat, he, 
together with his old Mentor, rode the horses to water ; for althotigh 
the groom was chief superintendant of many household atfaice, he had 
not suffered the care of the horses to be taken from him. In this 
manner, young Hennig grew up like a tree in the forest. _ He was at- 
tached aa his uncle by the most tender affection, but with the groom 
he lived on a footing of close intimacy. No father could love his son 
more tenderly than the groom did this child: consequently they were 
seldom separated from one another. When the boy had done any 
mischief, and the old Hussar cast from under his bushy eye-brows a 
dark look upon him, tears started in the fine blue eyes ‘of Hennig. 
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Then the groom would cry, with out-stretched arms: ** Oh! fos 
shame, o/d woman!’ and the boy, rushing on his neck, intreated him 
not to be angry. ‘* Nay,” replied the old man, “ then you must 
not behave like a naughty boy ;” and he wept in concert with the 
. child: who, after wich ascene, certainly took care, for weeks toge- 
ther, not to fall into the same error again.’ , 


What effect this rude and unfashionable mode of education 
produced on young Hennig will appear from a visit which the 
boy, with his uncle and the honest groom, paid to the parental 
house of Halden; where, though a legitimate son, he was al- 
most become a stranger, and was disregarded by his own mo- 
ther, who plumed herself not a little on her manner of bring- 
ing up Charles, her favourite son. 


‘ The windows were opened as the visitors approached. The 
Major, on seeing his nephew alight from his pony with so much grace, 
smiled and nodded to the old groom: then taking the little fellow by 
the hand, he triumphantly led him up to the drawing-room, bidding 
him, in a whisper, turn out his toes. 

‘ The drawing-room was full of company, and every eye turned 
with delight on the young visitor ; who, though no more than seven 
years of age, walked in by the side of his uncle with much decorum, 
yet with a chearful and confident countenance. After a bow, for 
which even:Miss Jenny, the Major’s housekeeper, would have given 
him credit, he kissed his mother’s hand, and immediately skipped 
towards his sister, the recollection of whom had been imprinted on 
his mind ever since the visit which she had paid to his uncle. He 
opened his hussar-pouch, hanging from the hilt of his sabre, and 
presented his sister with flowers, fruit, and cakes, which he had 
brought for her. The Major, with an air that had some pride in it, 
turned to his brother, saying: ‘* There is your son! I can tell you, 
brother, you may expect something of that boy.”” The father em- 
braced the Major with tenderness, and taking up his son kissed him 
and smiled at him alternately. 

_ © All were crowding about the little Hussar. ‘The girls played 
with his auburn locks, flowing on his shoulders. One person 
snatched him from the other, and, kissing him, went up to his mo- 
ther, observing how happy they thought her. She thanked them 
with becoming politeness, and bestowed some caresses on the child, 
though with visible coldness. The Major would certainly have 
quitted the room immediately, in disgust, but that he hoped his 
nephew would effect some change in the mother’s behaviour towards 
him ; and besides, he recollected his promise to his house-keeper not 
to lose his temper. He, therefore, only bit his nether lip and re- 
mained silent. The mother, then, having called her eldest son, 
Charles, asked him some questions, which the boy answered with 
great prolixity. Addressing herself to one of the company, she then 
said: ‘* Indeed my eldest son would behave with propriety at any 
court.”? After this she proceeded to propose some questions to young 
Hennig ; who, distrustfully looking at her, answered shyly, and often 
gnconsistently. The Major was about to utter something like “3 
; . oath, 
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oath, but with difficulty suppressed it. Meanwhile, the master 
of the house had been conversing with some of the company about 
his museum ; and all now joined in intreating him to indulge them 
with a sight of his rarities. ‘They went; and the children followed. 
Halden first opened a cupboard with glass windows containing stuffed 
birds. He stood silent, in order to feast his eyes on the looks of the 
company, who also remained speechless, as if struck with surprise. 
Emilia, who had taken hold of her brother’s hand, pointed out to him 
the cupboard, and said: Look there, pray what is that? I will tell 
you, answered Hennig. The first 1s a pigeon hawk; then comes a 
sparrow hawk; that with the long legs is a heron; the fourth is a 
large horn owl; the next is a stork ; and that is a glede-kite. He 
then found fault with the arrangeme't. ‘The heron, said he, and the 
stork should be together, and that water-hen in the second shelf, 
for they are birds of the marshes ; and the birds of prey, too, should 
be placed together. 

‘ The isco of all the company were now turned on little Hennig, 
and he was desired to nanie the birds as they stood. He knew them 
all, except the Flamingo. Pray, brother, said Ha/den to the 
Major, have you also collected a museum? By no means, replied the 
latter, nor has /Yennig ever had the sight of one before. Meantime 
Hennig, being questioned about the manner in which those birds lived, 
described it accurately ; stating what was their food, distinguishing 
birds of passage from others, and adding several interesting particu- 
lars respecting them. 

‘ Halden now opened a drawer with specimens of various woods. 
«© Do you know, Hennig, what papa has there ?”’ cried Emilia. The 
father then taking out one of the pieces said to him : What is that ? 
It is oak, answered Hennig. On being contradicted by his father, 
who had a mind to puzzle him a little, the boy very distinctly stated 
the characteristics of the oak tree, and appeared to know perfectly 
well what he was saying. He then named most ‘of the other spe- 
cimens, and, when desired, could point out their relative uses; in 
such a manner as convinced all present that he had acquired this 
knowlege by experience. He was also shewn the models of ma- 
chines, which were placed in his father’s museum. He guessed 
much of their structure and purpose, being well acquainted with 
the corn and oil mills on his uncle’s estafe ; as, indeed, all children 
vould easily imbibe such information, if they were frequently taken 
to places where mills and machines are worked. 

‘ The guests appeared struck with the display of so much know- 
lege, particularly as they were destitute of it themselves. ‘To dis- 
tinguish an oak from a beach tree would have cost them much think- 
ing, while the boy knew the difference only from seeing two small 
specimens of these woods. A general whisper began to run about 
the room: “ Astonishing! inconceivable! what an extraordinary 
child !”? Every mother present uttered the sincerest encomiums on 
Hennig’s education, and was desirous of learning by what manage- 
ment she should be able to improve her children in the same manner ? 
« That requires no particular management, ladies,’ answered the 
Major. ‘“ The boy is indebted for what he knows merely to the 


advantage 
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#dvantage of having five tutors at once, who all of them are thoroughly 
masters of their business. Natural history, as my brother calls that 
atuff, he learns from the forester, as well as from the j joiner 5 and 
from the gardener and the steward, eithet in the granary or in aN 
field ; for which he wants nothing but good eyes and ears, and 2 


memory. - Fits head master, my old groom, voes about with hin 
wito the mills, and to places where buil dings are going forwards, 
to the baker’s, the weaver’s, and the other trades in ‘the villa; ge. 


There Hennig sees and acquires on the spot what most children are 
to learn from prints, which they seldom understand.” 

‘ The method by which Henaig had attained his knowlege being 
thus communicated to the company, they could not help sha king 
their heads a hittle. “A groom the head master!’ This almost totally 
marred the Majar’s triumph ; and the mother, whose spirits had all 
the while been greatly checked, began to gain courate. No,” 
exclaimed ; she; if my other children were never to learn what a 
tree is, I should not suffer a groom to keep them company. The 
myjury, in such a case, 1s greater than the benefit. Now we have 
Hennig demeaning himself with all the low people, with biicklayers and 
weavers: but pray of what use is it to him to know how linen is made? 

ee Of what use, sister?’ said the Major, “of very great use! I 
myself imprové greatly on such occasions by learning many useful 
things, that otherwise J should never have known. As to the boy, 
he habituates himself to love mankind; knowing, frem experience 
the toils with which most people eam their livel: hood ; he conceives 
an esteem for them froma conviction that all their pursuits are useful, 
and tending to render life agreeable, whereas we are mostly engaged 
about trifles ; he is made sensible what innumerable drops of sweat 
are seen, and how many sighs of tribulation are heard, on the little 
pateh of ground belonging to the poor labourer; and he will never, 
therefore, think of directing his chace through their cultivated fields. 
Look ye, sister, that is what he learns by it ;—to respect God’s 
good and holy will, in preference to what the w orld thinks.’’ 


On that haughtiness for which many of the nobility in all 
countries, but more particularly in Germany, are so justly 
upbraided, we have met with some good strictures in these 
volumes. Instead of iveighing against it, which seldom 
avails any thing, the author labours to point out the tmpohcy 
of such pride; and he sometimes enforces his doctrine with 
the scourge of ridicule, which he handles with dexterity. Emilia, 
the daughter of Madame de Halen ; is early guarded against 
that glaring foible of her mother, by a sensible governess 3 
whose endeavours prosper undisturbed, because the mother, 
desirous of improving her daughter in the French language, 
éncourages her intimacy with ‘the governess. ‘This virtuous 
woman suffers not a little from the overbearing and capricious 
temper of Madame de Halden, and is therefore properly chosen 
for a vehicle to convey the author’s remarks on the sort of 
pride in quéstion. She admits it to be very pardonable that 
- : the 
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the nobility should be jealous of the distinctions which the 
enjoy; “for,” says she, “* who among us would willingly 
give up a claim to any thing which he has been taught ta 
yalue, and of which he is in possession ?—but if that be quite 
natural, let the nobility allow it to be natural, also, that the 
Bourgeois look on them with constant ill-will and envy, on ac- 
count of that superiority which the nobles themselves value so 
highly.”” Sentiments such as these, continually instilled by 
the governess into the unbiassed mind of her ward, induce 
Emilia, who is already much neglected by her mother, shoftl 
to give a secret preference to her uncles house ; whence all 
pride and stiffness are banished, and where her beloved brother 
Hennig is brought up. The latter, as he approaches to the age 
of manhood, is placed under the care of a tutor, M. Seibeld, 
who soon becomes a favourite with the Major’s family. Ewiitia, 
having obtained leave to pass some time with her uncle, evinces 
so much quickness of apprehension, that Seibo/d is induced to 
take some pains in instructing her. From this accidental cir- 
cumstance, an highly interesting part of the present historical 
family-picture takes its rise. Lmiilia makes a rapid ptogress 
with Seibcld’s instruction. Whenever he leaves the apartment, 
she follows a moment afterwafd, and searches till she finds him. 
In their walks, she takes hold of his.arm, and does not let it 
go, however narrow the path may run. ‘This singular conduct 
of little Emilia sometimes draws on her the pleasantries of the 
Major, but is called by herself the mere ettect of gratitude. 
© Dearest uncle, (the pretty innocent says,) indeed I love no- 
body better than the good Seito/d. He is my tutor, my friend, 
and my adviser ; and should | become a very good girl, it is 
to him that I am indebted for it.’—Seibold, not in the least 
aware of what really passes in Aymilia’s breast, fosters a passion, 
till it is grown too violent to be subdued; and deceived by the 
treacherous name of mere friendship, he finds, to his utter 
grief, that, notwithstanding his riper age, he has lost his peace 
of mind. 

During the whole year of Emilia’s residence with the Major, 
her mother had not seen her; and she was therefore exceed - 


ingly struck with the great alteration of her daughter’s appear- 
ance and manners. 


‘ When Emilia entered the room, full of grace and dignity, the 
mother, unable to stifle her exultation, exclaimed: ** Good God !— 
child, you are indeed grown as beautiful as Venus—Gracious heaven } 


how she walks! upon my word, like a queen !——has my brother-in- 
law kept you a dancing-master ’——pray, turn round ;—only look 


here, Mr. Halden, you are her father!—Indeed,’”’ she muttered to 
herself, “the girl is an angel!” Madame de Halden’s pleasure, how- 
eves, at first beholding her daughter, was soon changed into vexation, 
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as she observed Emilia more closcly. She had, in the mother’s opinion, 
become quite unaccountable, and of a temper which at once enraged 
and awed Madame de Halden. Emilia, for instance, objected to and 
left off some parts of the dress which she had hitherto worn. If the 
mother asked the reason why ? Lmilia informed her, with great com- 
posure. The mother would then insist that one must do as others 
did ; and that fashion must not be submitted to the dictates of rea- 
son. While the mother was thus talking, Emilia with much calm- 
ness would begin to alter the dress according to her own taste; on 
which-her mother would lose her temper. Emilia would then 
modestly say: Dear mama, I will cheerfully obey, if you please 
to give me one single reason for your insisting on my doing so: for 
that it is the fashion scems to be no reason. What I am wearing now 
is in fashion also, and of two fashions I always chuse that which is 
the most simple and modest.—There the matter rested, for Emilia’s 
self-command and composure could not be provoked to a quarrel. 

¢ The same line of conduct £milia pursued with respect to her 
brother Charles, who lorded it over every one, even his parents not 
excepted: his sister alone dared to disobey him. Without entering 
with him mto contest, when he presumed to dictate, she only 
looked at him stedfastly, and said: ** You wi// that it should be so, 
and so: but I think otherwise.’”’ In this behaviour, nothing appeared 
more strange to Charles than that she shewed him favours which he 
could not have expected, and frequently at a time when he had ill 
treated her.’ ) 

Emilia and Seibold carried on a secret correspondence: but 
one of the most innocent kind. ‘Their private meetings were 
perfectly of the same nature, both thinking their attachment 
to be only that of tender friendship ;—when, all at once, the 
mother herself, without intending it, breaks the deceitful 
charm. A Frenchman recommends to her Rousseau’s Heloise, 
which induces Madame de Halden to have the book read aloud 
by the governess, before her and the children, zz/ia, in the 
beginning, listens reluctantly, but is soon struck with some 
remarks in the very first letter, Passages like the following 
make a deep impression on her: * Nous avons des maniéres 
uniformes de sentir & de voir; && pourquot n’oserois fe pas ima- 
giner dans nos ceurs ce meme concert, que J "apper gots dans 
nes jugemens *2” Emilia fancies that she hears Sebold ad- 
dress these words to her:—Rousseau’s Heloise now becomes 

er favourite book ; and she at last no longer doubts that 
she loves Seibold. 

We cannot allow ourselves to accompany M. La FonTarne 
any farther in this interesting part of the history, in which he 
has displayed much knowlege of human nature: but, in con- 
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‘* Our perceptions and habits of observation are uniform; and 
why should I not presume to imagine a concord in our hearts, 
similar to that which is so visible in our judgments ? 
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clusion, we shall give another specimen of his manner of paint- 
ing innocent love. 


Hennig being sent by his uncle, with a message, to the 
country-house of a nobleman in the neighbourhood, does not 
figd him at home, but is politely received by his daughter, 
Louisa : with whom he had become acquainted some time be- 
fore on an extraordinary occasion, the recollection of which 
now furnished ample matter for conversation : 


* Before she was well aware of it, Hennig had seized her hand, and 
pressed it tenderly. Louisa blushed, for her old aunt had often told 
her that a girl was not to sufier that freedom from any man. She no 
sooner recollected the precept, than she drew back her hand in order 
to point out to Hennig a favourite canary bird, that was perching on her 
shoulder. Hennig took a lump of sugar between his lips, -and thus 
approached the bill of the little pene It skipped back on Louisa’s 
hand, and immediately the red pouting lips of the youth saluted her 
fingers. She knew not whether she should withdraw her hand or not. 
As Hennig advanced with the sugar, the bird retreated farther up the 
fair arm of Louisa; and Hennig pursued it with his lips. Louisa, with 
continued alarm, thought of her old aunt. She doubted whether it was 
not still more indecent that his lips, with a continued kiss, should thus 
glide up herarm. At last she thought of an expedient to put an end to 
herembarrassments. She removed the sugarfrom between Hennig’s lips, 
and said, *¢ The bird will certainly take it from me.’’ She had already 
carried it to her mouth, when she suddenly bethought herself, that 
it would be still more improper to place the sugar, just coming from 
Hennig’s lips, between her own. Yet she had once said that she 
would do it; and, if she had now refused to comply, he might have 
considered her backwardness as a slight. 

‘ Covered with blushes, she put the bait between her lips. Imme, 
diately the bird skipt on her shoulder, and then on the: edge of her 


. stays. Hennig now applied his fingers to the legs of the bird, and 


the little animal jumped up. Hennig, together with the bird, drew 
near her mouth. That was still worse. One blush succeeded the 
other, and she strove to say something. At that instant the lump 
of sugar fell on Hennig’s hand, and he put it again between bis lips. 
The bird boldly picked at it, and, when satisfied, fled back on 
Louisa’s shoulder: Hennig said: ‘Were I but to stay here four and 
twenty hours, the little pretty creature should kiss my lips as willingly 
as it does your’s’”—* Now,” thought she, “* he goes even so far as 
to use the word iss ?? That, indeed, rather affronted her. 

‘ Hennig now resumed the conversation, and, ’ere Louisa was aware 
of it, he had again seized her hand. ‘ Oh,” thought she, to herself, 
‘¢ where can I put my hands now ?”’—As she laid the blame of all 
this mischief on the circumstance of their being seated, she said, aris- 
ing, ** Had not we better walk a little in the garden?” but in her 
confusion, she had not observed that the canary bird was again perched 
on her shoulder. When they had reached the garden, Hennig ex- 
claimed: “ Ah, the faithful little animal !’? and stretching out his 
finger towards the bird, it fled upon atree. Louisa now called it 


anxiously ; 
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anxiously ; and as it came not, she desired some servants to catch tt 
again. Hennig immediately sent for a bit of sugar, and with it climbed 
up the tree on which the bird was perched: but it skipped higher 
up. Louisa and the people from the house called,to Hennig ta. de- 
scend, but he with great ease and caution climbed on the most slender 
branches. At last he caught the bird, hid it in his bosom, and came 
down again. JL.ouisa asked : § Is it not dead ???—*“ Oh no, (said he) 
fam only afraid of it’s escaping again.?’—He then opened two but- 
tons of his waistcoat and said: ‘* Will you now catch it, while I 
sce that it does not get out below ?”’? Louisa put her hand into the 
opening of the waistcoat, but recollected immediately that this too 
was unbecoming. She however took the bird from Hennig’s high- 
beating heart, and rejoiced when she had drawn back her hand. She 
now hastened to hev room, thinking by the way: ‘ This is a 
mischievous youth indeed! Do what I will, I find myself in impro- 
per situations with him, while he still looks indifferent.”? 

M. La Fonratne, whose Clara Duplessis has been lately 
translated into English *, is, if we are rightly informed, a 
clergyman of the reformed church in Saxony. It may, to 
some, appear unworthy of such a character to engage in com- 
positions like the present :—but, as novels are eagerly read by 
those who ridicule, despise, or neglect moral instructions from 
the pulpit, or from books written for that purpose, it is clear 
that the species of writing in question, so far from affecting 
the gravity of the clerical character, must, if chosen by a man 
of worth, talents, and prudence, (such as the present per- 
formance bespeaks its author to be) entitle him to some share 
of praise, in the eyes of all those who, anxious for the purity 
of public morals, cannot help lamenting that the most popular 
publications, with little exception, are the least subservient 


to virtue. 





Arr. XXVII.  Unrisse Griechischer, &c. i.e. Outlines of Grecian 
Paintings on Antique Vases lately dug up in Campania and Sicily, 
and now in the Possession of Sir William Hamilton. Designed by 
Wiriiam Tiscusein, Director of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing at Naples. Folio. Vol. 1. Weimar. 1796. 


Arr. XXVIII. Griechische V. asengernalde, &e. is be Grecian Paints, 
ings on Vases. With Archzological and Artistical Illustrations 


of the Original Prints. Published by C. A. Borricer. I. Vol. 
Svo. Weimar.’ 1797. 


Awe civilized nations, true excellence has always been 
found to stand the test of time. If this remark needed 
any proof, it might be sufficiently illustrated by the increasing 
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adimiyation’ for the Grecian writers and artists, whose works 
continue to be held immortal and regarded as inimitable by the 
best informed men among the moderns. Sometimes, indeed, 
exceptions are made to the literary superiority of the antients, 
but their pre-eminence in the fine arts has hitherto stood un- 
rivalled and undisputed ; and it is a fact, however humiliating 
to modern efforts, that the greater the artist of our own times, 
the more enthusiastic are his encomiums on the taste of the 
antients. ) 

If England, notwithstanding the spleen and inveteracy of an 
overbearing neighbour, now ranks above all other nations in 
Europe, not a small portion of her fame is owing to that laud. 
able zeal, exerted by some of her most illustrious sons, of in- 
troducing into their country a taste for the antient monuments 
of art, and encouraging its professors both at home and abroad. 
Among these patrons of genius, stands foremost Sir William 
Hamilton; a character highly respectable not only for his hos- 
pitality and private worth, but for the indefatigable attention 
which he pays to a very hazardous part of natural history, and 
to. the preservation of antient productions of the fine arts, once 
so happily cultivated in the country in which he now resides. 
The nation will never regret having purchased his valuable 
collection of antient vases, for which, independent of the ad- 
vantages resulting from them to the artist in general, it has 
been-fully reimbursed by the ingenious use which the late Mr, 
Wedgwood so well knew how to make of them. ‘The clas- 
sical ground, whence they were obtained, hides under its sr. 
face so many monuments of antiguity, that Sir Wol/iam has 
since, though with much expence and trouble, made another 
collection, not inferior to the former, and has published en- 
gravings from it under the following title: *‘* Collection. of 
Engravings from Antient Vases, mostly of pure Greek Work- 
manship, discovered in Sepulchres in the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies during the Course of the Years 178y and 1790, now 
in the Possession of Sir William Hamilton*. Published by 
William Tischbein, Director of the Royal Academy of Paint. 
ing at Naples, 1791.” Royal Folio. 3 Vols. (the 4th is still 
expected). | 

The importance of Sir William’s new collection, the dear- 
ness of the original engravings published from it at Naples, and 
chiefly an idea that they were susceptible of a more full and 
satisfactory explanation, seem to have occasioned the present 








ae “. 


* For our account of the rst vol. of this Collection, ne Ap- 
pendix to our 14th vol. N.S. p. 555.—Fer the 2d vol, see Ap- 
dendix to Rev. yol, xxi. p. 535. 
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edition, in which the prints are struck off from the original 
plates, but are accompanied with a new commentary by M. 
Borricer. 

The vases found iit middle and lower Italy were not long age 
depreciated by some who, misled by Dempster, Gori, Passeriy 
Caylus, and Montfaucon, thought them Etrurian workmanship, 
and considered the paintings on them as the rude attempts of 
infant art, rather than master-pieces of consummate skill, which 
many of them incontestibly are:—but since d’ Hancarville’s 
publication of the engravings from Sir W. Hamilton’s collec- 
tion, which now graces the British Museum, the value of 
those vases is much better understeod; and Sir W. Hamilten 
Says, in the introduction to the engravings from his second 
collection, that, although since his first work appeared a far 
greater number of vases have been dug'up than before, the 
price of them has ever since been rapidly increasing. 

Yet, although the utility of Grecian paintings preserved on 
antient vases be allowed with respect to the artist, it would be 
very circumscribed without a perfect knowlege, or, when that 
cannot be obtained, a plausible conjecture, respecting the sub- 
jects represented. This, at first view, seems to be no very ar- 
duous task, considering the respectable number of contemporary 
authors, from whom light may be derived on whatever regards 
the mythology and history of antient Greece :— but, on con- 
sulting the works of antiquaries, who have undertaken to il- 
Justrate antient monuments of any kind, it will soon be found, 
that not a few of them load their information with an ostenta- 
tious display of the dullest erudition, ‘There is no literary de~ 
partment, indeed, which requires such extensive reading and 
so much irksome toil, as the employment of the antiquary, on 
account of the minutiz which frequently furnish the only clue 
to arrive at any certainty. Learning, however, without an equal 
share of sagacity and taste, is in this branch of literature more 
hurtful than beneficial. We are therefore happy in informing 
our readers that the illustrations of antique vases, now before us, 
have for their author a scholar who possesses those joint quali- 
fications in an eminent degree. M, Borricer, whose treatise 
on the present state of letters in France was duly noticed in 
our Appendix to vol. xxi., shews in this work how successfully 
he has travelled through that vast field of literature, a single 

art of which is in general sufficient to employ the life of any 
man of letters. Te 

By this performance, when completed, both the scholar and 
the artist, who may want either leisure or inclination to peruse 
more voluminous works, will be enabled to form a correct, 


idea of the beginning, progress, and perfection of the art in 
ra antient 
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antient Greece: for M. BéTTicER seems to be the first who 
has brought into system the chaotic matter dispersed in 
many hundred unwieldy volumes of antiquities, coins, 
é&c. He fixes the following periods of the art among the 
Greeks. First period: in Ionia and on the islands—Jonian 
art. Second period: in Sicily and Magna Grecia—Doric art. 
Third period: in the mother country, Athens, Corinth, Sicyon, 
4Egina. Attic—Corinthian art. 

From a work of this nature, extracts cannot conveniently be 
given : but we shall select one of M. Borricer’s learned ob- 
servations. 

Suetonius in Ces. c. 81. mentioning the new settlers at 
Capua, has the following passage: ‘* Coloni—aliquantum vascue 
lorum Operis antiqui Scrutantes reperiebant.” By these words, 
W inckelmann, D’ Hancarville, and Sir William Hamilton have 
supposed to be meant the carthen vases of Campania: but 
the present author thus rectifies their error. 


‘ In this passage, nothing is said of earthen vases with figures on 
them. On the contrary, wherever productions of the art are mentioned, 
vascula signify without exception vessels used for drinking, and made 
either of metal or bronze ; in the same manner as by vascularii, which 
word so often occurs in antient inscriptions, none but goldsmiths or 
metal-cup-makers are to be understood, in contradistinction to the 


fitiliares or workers in.pottery. See Salmas. ad Solin.-p. 736. b. G.s 


and Reinesius ad Inscript. X. 10. p. 604. The passage in question, 
therefore, by no means proves what it is pe todo. The new 
sett}ers dug into tombs for the purpose of stealing vases of bronze 
made by antient artists, which fetched a very great price among the 
curious in antieat Rome. ‘There is another much more specious 
passage in Strabo VIII. p. 585. B. 586. A., which has hitherto 
been overlooked, where likewise a new colony of the Emperor is 
said to have rummaged the ground in the environs of Corinth, then 
about to be rebuilt. For, says Strabo, they found éclpaxirw» ‘lopeupal 
Ter wanbry worre d xds yarxwoualae Hence here, too, in tombs were 
found vessels of bronze, i. e. vascula, as well as cotpaxwx ‘loptpata, 
which latter words are rendered in some translations, opera testacea, 
by which persons not conversant in Greek might be misled to exclaim: 
here undoubtedly mention is made of our Grecian vases! The word 
‘jopsvuciag however, will not admit of any acceptation but that of bass 
reliefs, or half raised figures, {see Heyne’s Antiquarian Essays II, 
p- 130.) wherefore the above words in the quotation from Strabo 
cannot be expounded by painted vases such as those of Campania, or 
what are called Hetrurian vases, but must be eng with Salma- 
sius (in Almeloveen’s edition) by earthen vases with half raised figures 


on them; or, as I am rather inclined to do,~by friezes and other 
amall selievos in ferra cotta.’ 


Those of our readers, wha have considered with” some 
attention the Hamiltonian collection in the British Museum, 
Arve. Rey. You, Xxiv. Rr. may 
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may perhaps remember that the Grecian vases are embel- 
lished, at both the top and the bottom, with various gar- 
lands and labyrinthic windings, now generally called by the 
French term anabesques, and of late much imitated in paper- 
hangings and pieces of furniture; a style which is known 
among artists under the name of ornamenting a / Etrusque. 
These decorations on antient vases are more consistent with 
propriety than the arabesques of a later period, so much repro- 
bated by-Vitruvius. It has, therefore, exercised the ingenuity 
of modern virtuosi, to discover on what principle the Gre- 
cian artists first introduced them on vases. ‘This was a field 
worthy of M. BottTicer’s talents, which he has exerted to the 
satisfaction (we doubt not) of every competent judge in this 
matter; though we cannot, without interrupting the strain of 


his reasoning and transgressing our bounds, give any specimen, 


of his elaborate dissertation on the subject. 
This volume contains the illustration of two vases, and some 
very interesting letters of the Director TiscHBEIN to the author, 
As the German language is not very generally known by 
artists and men of letters in this country, we presume that 
any bookseller would find his account (if the times be not too 
unfavourable) in publishing M. Borricer’s work in an Eng- 


lish translation. Hult... 





Art, XXIX. Campagne du Général Buonararte, &c. i.e. The 
Campaigns of General Buonaparrte in Italy, during the 4th and 
5th Years of the French Republic (1796 and 1797). By a 


General Officer. 8vo. pp. 377. Paris. 1797. Imported by 
De Boffe, London. Price 6s. Gd. sewed. 


A’ English account of Buonaparte’s campaign was noticed by 

‘us in M.R., vol. xxiii. p. 378. ‘The present volume 
contains the French official account, and consists almost 
wholly. of public papers; of the returns, dispatches, procla- 
mations, and speeches of the various military and civil agents 
of the republic. Most of these documents were published 
singly in the newspapers, at the times of their respective first 
promulgatien ; and they are here cemented together with the 
smallest possible quantity of narrative text, and of critical 
commentary :—yet they form, united, a story more interesting 
than the antient romance of Quintus Curtius. - Where wonders 
of nature and of art.decorate; the scenery of each enterprise ; 
where every footstep is impressed on classic ground; where 


shades of the illustrious dead seem climbing on every ruin, to- 


mark the magnificent progress of the invader; it is with an 


emotion not reserved for common history that the reader fol-. 


lows 
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lows the train of exploits. The spirit of French institution 
which pursues theatric effect, and studiously clothes every mo- 
dern incident in the antique costume, greatly contributes to 
assimilate the impression of this composition to that of an epic 
poem. 7 

A description of the political festival, which succeeded thé 
capture of Milan, by the French troops, may amuse our 
readers : 


£ The foundation of the French Republic was commemorated in 
this city on the 22d September 1797, with a solemnity and pomp 
worthy of the magnitude of the event, and of the sentiments with 
which it has inspired a new nation, in love with freedom, and grate- 
ful to its deliverers. 

‘ At dawn, the artillery of the Castle announced the return of a 
day glorious to France, and memorable to the universe; and every 
citizen was eager to celebrate it joyfully. At eight o’clock, the ge- 
neral congress, the supreme council, and two other tribunals of jus- 
tice, attended at the municipality ; where was assembled a numerous 
national guard, intermingled with French soldiers, and ranged in 
files around the vast courts of the Town-hall, and along the street 
leading to the cathedral. The body of French officers met at the 
palace Serbelloni, where General and Madame Buonaparte lodged. At 
nine, the band began to defile, preceded by a detachment of en- 
gineers with twa pieces of cannon. Next followed a body of French 
grenadiers, and a detachment of national guards, with military 
music, The municipality and boards of justice marched in groupes, 
without any of those vain distinctions which were once held so im- 
portant, and seemed occupied only with the celebration of a repub- 
lican festival new to this great city. Arrived at the grand square, 
they had not long to expect the appearance of the General in chief, 
and of his brilliant escort of officers of rank. This band arranged 
itself on the right side of the square: the municipality, the congress, 
and the other authorities, ina double balcony in front of the cathedral. 
On the left, were the French troops and the national guards, both 
on foot. Each side of the entrance was provided with musicianse 
The cannon placed in front of the palace, heretofore archducal, 
announced the beginning of the rejoicings. A tree of liberty was 
planted ; and harangues. were iced, relative to the eventful 
change. General Buonaparte, the commissioner Garreau, and the 
major officers, all on horseback, formed the principal ornarhent of 
the spectacle. The French troops and national guards defiled in 
platoons before them, and, after having marched round the square, 
proceeded along the course to the eastern gate: whence the General 
and his followers returned to the palace Serbelloni. Madame Buona- 
parte enjoyed the sight ?rom the balcony of the Casino di Recreaziont, 
all the windows of which were crowded with spectators. 

¢ At the extremity of the square, a temple had been erected, with 
a statue of Liserty. The goddess herself soon appeared, on a 
superb triumphal car, drawn by six fine horses. She was personified 


by a young woman clad in the Greek fashion, and waving a three- 
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toloured banner. Six young boys surrounded her, decked with 
garlands, and supporting various emblems of victorious freedom, of 
vanquished tyranny, and of the Coauition destroyed. Among 
the wreaths might be read, on a broad inscription, the names of 
the armies which had deserved well of the country: on the reverse, 
appeared a figure of Lombardy presented to the goddess by a ge- 
nlus imploring her in behalf of these regions. This car, after havin 
appeared at the palace of the General, paraded through the city, 
and returned to the Town-hall, during the dinner ; at which Buona- 
parte svg 

' © At the conclusion of the repast, the whole company withdrew 
to the course by the eastern gate, and were present at games which 


recalled the brilliant days of Greece. Horse and foot races, executed 


by French officers, and by our own citizens, filled up that part of the 
afternoon ; and the evening was crowned by theatrical exhibitions, 
balls, and by universal exclamations of loud, frolicsome, and roving 
joy ; which broke loose in every street, and shouted on all sides: 
‘¢ Long live the Republic! Long live the birth-day of the Republic !” 
&c. 

‘ The administration was not satisfied with gratifying the people by 
the exhibition of festivals: it also published addresses, not less en- 
couraging ; among which we veseatk that “ Zo all god citizens and 
friends of the country ;?? o€ which here follows an extract : 

“« The element of every social virtue is public instruction. It has 
ever been to nations the harbinger of happiness: wherever it is seen 
to dawn, the sun of liberty ascends the horizon. Greece ts not less 
celebrated for letters than fot arms ; and the fame of her philosophers 
vies with that of her Generals. ‘These overthrew tyrants: but those 
proclaimed aloud what has been repeated from generation to genera- 
tion ; proclamations, at the sound of which every bosom has -beaten 
exultingly ; at the sound of which, in spite of all their precautions, 
the powerful have ever trembled; and which, in spite of every ob- 


stacle, still glagens the ears of nations with the glorious name of 


liberty. 

“ te our days, France, eclipsing the glory of Greece, has shaken 
‘off the yoke, has awakened terror in the tyrants, and hope in the 
‘people :—but the torch of philosophy had preceded the lightning of 
her invincible sword. With the arms of reason, she had persuaded 
the nations to choose to be free; and they became free. She fore- 
told that the energy of one free nation would be an overmatch for all 
the forces of the coerced and obeying nations of the earth ; and the 
universe has seen all the satellites of the oppressors of the human 
race fugitive, and scattered before the banners of republicanism. 

‘¢ Italy first offered an asylum to the sciences and arts of Greece ; 
and if, until now, she never gave proofs of that energy which might 
have been expected from a country called by its situation, by its 
populousness, and by its resources, to be a worthy seat of freedom— 
the causes of this indolence must be sought in the neglect of public 
instruction, and in the industrfous suppression of those germs of in- 
dependence which the united activity of fanaticism and of tyranny 
were ever at hand to eradicate. | 
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«¢ Qur first duty, in the present circumstances, is to open a new 
career to Italian "seal to invite the discussion of those great in+ 


terests of her collective population, which consist in establishing on 
their true basis the eteraal principles of liberty and equality ; the just 
limits of rights and of duties; and in inculcating the importance of 
asserting, the facility of recovering, afd the dangers of overstepping 
these just rights. Such is our object in proposing a prize, for the 
best investigation of the following question: What form of free go- 
vernment is best adapted to the circumstances of Italy ? 

“<Q, ye who cultivate literature: in peace, fet the love of glory 
and of your country now call you forth. If you have been con- 
demned to stifle every beneficent thought under the abolished ty- 
ranny, if you have ever felt enmity against institutions under which 
it was a crime to speak the truth, come forwards confidently now, 
Under the auspices of a conquering army, of a General not less the 
favourite of humanity than of victory, fear not to raise the voice of 
information, but deposit on the altar of publicity the offerings of your 
meditations and your talents. 

«« And ye, who still groan under the power of oppression, banish 
every fear: you have in your own hands the speediest means of hurl- 
ing the usurper from his throne :—Write ! ae to the people their 
masters in all their nakedness; and they will only excite hatred or 
contempt. Shew to the people their own strength, and insensibly they 
will surmount the crouching gait and tame acquiescence which dig- 
honoured the ages of their servitude. Announce to them the victories 
of their deliverers, and the enviable condition of the cities now se- 
vered from the region of despotism. Recall the antjent honours of 
the onee venerated name of Italy; indicate her new career; bid her 
be thrice great ;—and, above all, paint the horrors of her fall, should 
she again sink into the lap of tyranny, again find her limbs encircled 
with the antient chain, her lethargy prolonged with the antient poison, 
her children reserved for endless slavery, aud the curse of posterity 
inscribed on her sepulchre. Opportunity is present: seize him by 
the forelock: he is bald behind. So shall this garden of nature and 
of art become the assembling-place of heroes. So shall er 
obstacle to the majestic destiny of your country crumble into 
dust. The distant despot grows pale at the mention of its rege- 
neracy; and the imitators of its glorious exertions shall point to 
your writings, as to the sparks which fired them to daring. Let no 
difficulties, no dangers, deter: all is easy to him who wills to be 
free: dare; write; the hour of liberty is about to strike.” 


We have been the more diffuse in our extract, as it is very 
important, now, that our domestic statesmen should observe the 
methods by which the French open to themselves so easy an 
admission into all the continental states. 1. ‘hey obtain a 
silent co-operation of the people by flattering thefm with the 
hope of better laws: i.e. of laws mere favourable to the power 
of the multitude, which is always the popular definition of 
better. 2. They pursue an avowed co-operation of literary 
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men in their behalf, by actually investing them with the go. 
vernment of the conquered countries. 

The perpetually successful progress of this system of con- 
quest admits, in our apprehension, but of one practicable 
remedy; and that is, to improve the condition of the multitude 
so essentially at home, that it shall be for their interest to 
prefer their present situation to a change. Ina question of de- 
fence, the mass of property forms in every country an insig- 


nificant class. The zeal of the crowd is the only shield. When | 


France was attacked at all points by foreign invaders, her le- 
gislature proclaimed’ universal suffrage; and every arm was 
raised in her defence. Had Germany or Italy profited by this 
example, either country would have repelled the intruder. 
Why is Switzerland omitted in all the French plans of partie 


tion and usurpation? Has she beén meeker than the Pope, 


whose Avignon the Constituting Assembly usurped? Has she 
been more neutral than the King of Sardinia, whose Savoy the 
Convention usurped ? Has she been more friendly than Venice, 
which the Directorial Constitution not only usurped, but per- 
fidiously gave back to despotism ? None of these things :—but 
her governments being sufficiently free to arm the lowest orders 
of the people indiscriminately, without apprehending an in- 


‘ternal revolution, she may perhaps bid defiance to the French 


system. Local patriotism is not innate; it is the result of be- 
loved institutions. 

. We offer these remarks not in order to recommend desperate 
‘steps, but to indicate the class of measures towards. which, 
in a'real emergency, government should look with exclysive 
confidence. 





é 


Art. XXX. Du Fanatisme, dans la Langue Revolutionnaire, &c. 1. ¢. 
Of Fanaticism, as it is called in the Language of the Revolution ; 
or, Of the Persecution excited by the Barbarians of the 18th 
Century, against the Christian Religion and its Ministers. By 
aes * Sancntn pE Lanarre. 8vo. pp. 170. 28. 6d. sewed, 

ulauand Co. London. 1797. 


RR” the terrible result of the various experiments in morals 

made by the pupils of innovation around him, M. J. F. pe 
LauarPE appears to have become convinced first of the utility 
and next of the truth of the religion lately forsaken by his 
countrymen. It would be fortunate for human society, if his 
knowlege of the evidences of Christianity equalled his zeal for 
its inculcation ; if the goodness of his style approached that of 


his intentions; and if his temper indicated any efficacy in the 


mild precepts of the forgiving Jesus:—but we chiefly = 
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with descriptions of desolations quoted from the Jewish pro- 

hets, and applied to similar scenes of suffering’ and destruction 
in France, which the author infers to have been judgments or 
visitations of the same offended Deity, from their very real re- 
semblance. His language is coarse and careless, but affectedly 
free from the innovations of the new school. The invective 
which abounds is bitter and intolerant in the extreme, but dis- 
closes incidentally various important facts, which fully establish 
that systematical co-operation of the continental infidels to 
overthrow all religion, which will apparently terminate in s6me 
equivocal compromise with the institution of the new Theophi- 
lanthropic churches. Our author likes no half-way house: he 
desires a restoration in toto of Church and Tithe, of Bell, Book, 
and Candle; and, in the true spirit of a martyr, he closes his 
work by proclaiming his willingness to suffer in so glorious’a 
cause. 


Art. XXXI. Manuel de Philosophie Pratique, &c. i. e. A Manual 
of Practical Philosophy, &c. Small 8vo. pp. 130. 18. 6d, 
Lausanne. Imported by De Boffe, London. “ 4 

HIs useful little Manual consists principally of a selection 

of English pieces; the first of whichis the celebrated and 
valuable ** Poor Richard” of Franklin. ‘To-this are added ex- 
tracts from the ** Evenings at home ;” and a number of moral 
maxims, from the late translations from the Sanscrit, are sub- 
joined, ‘The translator has also given one small essay of his 

own. , 

The preface speaks in terms of high: and just praise 

of English publications for the purpose of education. The 

translator observes that ¢ the mildest philosophy, the greatest 
simplicity, and the most judicious manner of conveying in- 
struction, distinguish these numerous literary productions.’ He 
thinks that the same care has not been bestowed in providing 
instruction and entertainment for the more advanced periods of 





life ; and this remark deserves attention. |, Bea...s. 





Arr. XXXII. Essai sur la Topographie Physique & Medicale de 
Paris, &c. i. e. An Essay on the Medical and Physical Topogra- 
hy of Paris; or a Dissertation on the Substances which may in- 
fluence the Health of the Inhabitants of that City. With a 
Description of its Hospitals. By Aupin Rovisre, Officer of 
Health, Member of the two Free Societies of ‘Natural History. 


Svo. pp. 142. Paris. 
"T8 utility of those local inquiries, that investigate the cir- 
cumstances on which the welfare of: any considerable 
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ewe of mankind peculiarly depends, cannot be questioned. 
O 


ugh they to be established in every great town; and the 


more minute and specific they are, the more fully do they an- 
swer their purpose :—but that which increases their local value 
diminishes their general importance. , 

In the present well-conceived and not ill-executed attempt 
to.ascertain all the moral and natural causes which affect the 
health of the inhabitants of Paris, we find nothing to extract 
that appears very interesting to an English reader. The whole 
work, indeed, might be usefully consulted as a guide to any per- 
son who should engage in similar researches at the place of his 
own residence. It is divided into two parts ; the first of which 


_treats on the situation, soil, air, seasons, food, water, mode 


of living, and clothing, of Paris; the second, of its hospitals 
alone. 


Av. 
Arr. XXXII. Révolution du 18 Fructidor ; &c. ic. The Revo 





lution of the 4th September 1797: with a Detail of preceding 
and subsequent Events. By an Eye-witness. 8vo. pp. 27. 
1s. Dulau andCo, London. ‘ 


iS bapre natrative rather describes the outside phenomena than 
the inside springs of the recent revolution in France, 
The Directory, who ought to be passive instruments for exe- 


_ cuting the will of the majority of the representatives of the 
people, are themselves become the supreme authority. They 


cashier without. forbearance, and banish without trial, those 
members of the legislature who express a wholesome jealousy 
of their authority; and they seem likely, under the pretext of 


-endless conspiracies, to invade the only remaining fortress of 


freedom, to prolong beyond its legal term the power of their 


—— and to declare their parliament perpetual. It must 


acknowleged, however, that this change has been occa- 
sioned by an absurdity of profligacy in the epposite party, 
which has rarely been equalled. 


P.15. * Confidence of victory was equal on both sides. All 
Paris, convinced that public opinion Icaned towards the Councils, 
expected their success. Stull, accounts were brought to different 
members of the precautions and projects of the Directory, which 
deterred several from sleeping at their own houses :—but they met in 
the house of legislation with confidence, from an idea that the in- 
spectors of the hall, who supermtend the police of its purlieus, 
would there be able to protect them from arrest. It was here re- 


‘solved -in a private committee, at which the Generals Pichepru and 


Wiillot assisted, to attack the triumvirs. Pastoret was ordered to draw 
up the act of accusation:—the division in the Directory, of which 
two members sided with the Councils, gave boldness to the assailants ; 
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and Thursday, 31st August, was fixed for voting the impeachment : 
—but the edifice gave way, when the breach was to be mounted. 
Trougon du Ceudray and Thibaudeau suggested a remark that the 
whole basis of accusation rested on the supposed unconstitutional ar- 
rival of troops, whereas there were no troops in Paris; so that it would 
bé proper to dispatch members, in different directions, to inquire 
whether troops were really advancing, and to endeavour at adducing 
some evidence of their having passed the constitutional boundary. 
The advice was followed: but the delay was fatal. The secret got 
wind, and the Directory at once determined on the critical measures.” 


It would have been much better if the French Directory had 
consisted of three persons only; and if a new one had been 
nominated by the Council of Five Hundred immediately after 
the arrival of each fresh bevy of deputies. By these means, the 
Directorial majority must ever have coincided with the ma- 
jority of the representative body. Pentarchies, we have expe- 
rienced it in Hindostan, are the most inconvenient of sove- 


reignties. 





a 


Art. XXXIV. Des Emigrés Francais, &c. i.e. On the French 
Emigrants, in reply to M. de Lally-Tollendal. By J.J. Leviiere. 
12mo.. pp. 170. Hamburgh. 1797. Imported by De Boffe, 


London, 


OF the original work of M. de Lally-Tollendal, we gave a 
sufficient account in our last Appendix, p. 508. Were 
we not inclined to favour the impression of his arguments, and 
of his rhetoric, we should attribute some weight to the reasons 
here adduced, and some value to the skill here displayed, in 
‘opposition to the validity of his humane suggestions :—but we 
lament to see a young. and an eloquent man engaged in the un- 
generous task of defending persevering animosity, and political 


intolerance. D 


— _ ——— +. 





Art. XXXV. Nouveau Voyage autour de, ma Chambre. New 
Travels round my Room. 12mo. pp.200- Brunswick. 1797. 
Imported by Dulau and Co. London. , 


ops Voyage autour de ma Chambre of the Chevalier Ximenes, 


printed at Turin 1794, is well known in the world of 
polite literature, for the novelty, vivacity, and urbanity, which 
grace the composition. This imitation is of a very inferior 
stamp :; equally desultory, but with less ingenuity; as full of 
reflections, but far less piquant; as trifling, but not so witty. 
Our new loco-motive animal fabricates the same form of shell, 
but knows not how to line it with pearl. 
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N. B,- To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
» Fable of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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Ac RIPP4A, Henry Cornelius, some 
account of, and of his works, 509. 
Aikin, Dr. epigram by, 457- 


Alfieri, Count, his Tragedies enume- 
yated and characterised, 528.° ‘His 


retnarkable dedication of his Junius 
Brutus to General Washington, 530. 

Alum, observations on the different sorts 
of, 506. 


Annales de Chimie revived, 501, Review 


of seleét papers in the resumed public- 
ations of that collection, id, 

April Day, a poem, See Dallas. 

sirabian Nights, &c. that famous work 
considerea as the Odyssey of Arabia,45. 

Asth, Mr, his letter on the tenures and 
customs of his manor of Great Tey 
in Essex, 299. 

Astronomy, remarkable problems of, 
Sec Rios. 


Bailly, M. his address to his fellow- 
citizens, in defence of his political 
conduct while Mayor of Paris, 293. 

Bailment, \aw of, 437. é 

Banking, that business charged with 
iniquity : but the charge ineffectually 
Supported, 220, 


' 


Banks, Sir Joseph, his description of a 
Roman sepulchre in Lincolnshire, 
- 907, : 


- Bascdow, J. B. famous for his zeal for 


national Christianity, &c.. 515. 


~ Bayle, M. his scientific character appree 


ciated, 524. (3 


. Benjoin, Mr, specimen of his new transe 


oo of Jonah, from the original, 

163. ! 

Berkeley,. hie philosophy characterised 
by its originality, 525. 

Bianca Capello, an extuaordinary charae- 
ter, 372. 

Born, Baron, curious account of, 173. 
Incessantly engaged in scientific re« 

. searches and literary undertekingt, 
174. His death, id. 

Boscawen, Mr. his translation of Ho- 
race’s Satires, Epistles, and Art of 
Poetry, chiefly valuable for the zotes, 
2 Oe 

Bouille, Marquis de, his account of his 
political conduct with respect to the 
revolution, 257+ 

Brain, accidental injuries of, chirurgical 
observations on, 47: 

Bread excellent, made without yeast, in 
Hungary, 171. Method of making 
and using the ferment, id. Great 
advantages of, id. 

Bulkley, Rev. Charles, his respectable 
character, 117 

Buonaparte, 
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Buonaparte, grand festival in honour of 
his capture of Milan, 579. 
Birger, G. Ae his death lamented, 
16. 


Burghley House, some  cescriptive 


sketches of, 235. 

Burns and scalds, Dr Kentish’s system 
relative to, 324- Remarkable case, 
3256 

Butchers, in some foreign countries, 
their merciful manner of slaughtering 
cattle, 3, 4. 


Cc 


Canadian Scenery, poetically displayed, 
210. 

Carter, Mr. his account of sepulchral 
monuments discovered in a field in 
Lincolnshire, 301. 

Carye, Sir G, his life, written by him- 
self, 392. . 

Catharine, Empress of Russia, her am- 
bitious and tyrannical government, 
433, the note. Poetic invective against 
her, 459- Some good traits in her 
character, §36. Her misunderstand. 
ing with her son Paul Petrovitch, and 
fondness for bis son Constantine, 537. 
She ascends the throne on the sudden 
death of her husband, 540. Her exe 
traordinary character, 547. Rules 
her empire by her paramours, id, Her 
manner of ruling ber favorites, ib, 
Mode of chusing and initiating them, 
36. Manner of dismissing her fa- 
worites when they ceased to please, 
543- Lests of her successive fa- 
vorites; with an account of their 
immense pecuniary gratifications, 549. 

Catuillus, specimens of a new translation 
of, 275. 

Chapman, his translation of Homer, not 
destitute of merit, 428. His phrases, 
epithets, and rhymes, frequently adopt- 
ed by Pope, 15. 

Chaptal, M. his process for making wool 
soap, 50% On the juices of certain 
vegetables, and on the circulation of 
Carbone in vegetables, 504. On 
alum, 506. 

Charies 1. ot England, a modern tragedy 
dedicated to, 531. 

Chedder Cliffs, 310—311. 

China, Sir George Siaunton’s account of 
Lord Macartney’s embassy to, 69. 
Arrival at Ten-choo-foo, and wel- 
came reception from the Chinese, id, 
Sketch of the country in the journey 
to Pekin, 122, No marks of vagrant 
beggary, 123. No state seligion in 


China, ib. Pekin described, 126. 
The Chinese divided into three classes, 
129. The embassy leave Pekin, and 
advance into Tartary, where the Em- 
peror then resided, 130. Difficulties 
about the ceremony of introduction te 
the Emperor, 131. The pompous 
interview described, 133. Return of 
the embassy, after travelling in China, 
nearly 20 deg. of latitude, chiefly by 
canalr, 242. Account of the Chinese 
language, ib, Of the written cha- 
racters, 243. Manners and customs 
of the people remarkably opposite to 
those of the Europeans, 246. Arts 
and agriculture, 248. Their govern- 
ment, 249. 

Cbrysolorus, Manuel, some account of, 
508. 

Clubbe, Mr. his translations from Ho. 
race, 216, 

Coguetry, severely but justly censured, 


304. 

Cornwall, mines of tin there, and of 
silver, 307-309. Remarks on the 
Cornish language, id, Its affinity 
with the Welsh, 110. 

CorrESPONDENCE with the Reviewers, 
Clericus Bedfordensis, on the Greek 
middle verb, 120.  Rusticus, on the 
projected Oxford edition of Strabo, id. 
Cestriensis, on the ** Anecdotes of the 
House of Bedford,’’ ib. Gceldsmith de- 
fended, in regard to his Ballad of 
‘ Edwin and Angelina,’ 249 Milton 
not the first English writer of sonnets, 
240. A,B. in defence of Dr. Adam 
Smith, on © the Wealth of Nations,’ 
360, Mr. Douce, respecting the Re- 
viewer's account of his papers in the 
Archaglogia, 479. Mr, Scott, on his 
answer to Paine’s Age of Reason, 
480. 

Cowper, Mr. his translation of Homer 
Critically appreciated, 429. 

Cricklade, the famous election for that 
borough, in 1732, produces a happy 
instance of Parliamentary Reform, 385. 

Croonian Lectures, in which the morbid 
actions of the strait muscles and cornea 
of the eye are explained, &c. 313. 

Cruikshank, Mr. his experiments rela- 
tive to animal impregnation, 315, 


316. 
D 


Dallas, Mr. his poem of April Day, 
given as a specimen of his poetic 
works, 423- His excellent defini- 
tion of gratitude, 426, 
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Denne, Mr. remarks on the whimsical 

' ornaments on the church porch at 
Chalk in Kent, 299. On stalls in 
churches, 301. On paper-marks, id. 
On the life of Mr. Phineas Pette, a 
celebrated ship- wright, 388. 

Diamond. See Tennant, 

D' Israeli, Mr. his miscellanies com- 
mended, 375. His curious chapter 
on Prefaces, jb. His sensible disqui- 
sition on the phrase * the enlightened 
public,” 376, 

Diwine, Christian, poetic euvlogium on 
the cheracter and toncuct of a cong 
scientious one, 453. 

Donald Bane, an heroi¢ poem, extract 
from, 50. 

Deuce, Mr. papers communicated by, 
for the Arcbeologia, 203, 404. Let- 
ter from, to the Reviewers, respect 
ing thuse papers, 479; Correspondence. 

Dress of the English ladies, in former 
times, certain ornamental parts of de- 
scribed, 3O4s 

Dropsy of the spine, observations re- 
lative to, 19. 

Dyer, Mr. his free-mason’s song, 473+ 


E 


Earth, theory of, according to M. de la 
Metherie, 556. 

Edncation, female, plan of an academy 
for, recommended by Dr. Darwin, 13. 
Duties-of the femaie sex antecedent to 
marriage, 362. 

Edwards, Bryan, Esq. epigram by, 

Blairuity, anima), experiments relative 
to, 486, 

Excyclopedists, song on, 496. 

‘Epigrams, select, 457. 

Eye. Sce Croonian Lectures. 


F 


Fairies, dialogues of, in verse, 461. 

Falconer, Dre his chronological tables, 
their utility, 11. 

Family histories, from the German, £65. 
Family of the Haldens, i, Story of 
‘little Hennig, 566. 

Fell, Rev. Mr. bis excellent character, 
and unmerited sufferings, 479. 

Female Sex, duties of, antecedent to 
marriage, investigated, 362. Co- 
quetry severely condemned, 364. In- 
fluence of the female character, 378. 

Fisbing birds of China, described, 248. 

France, the condition of that kingdom 


previous to the reyolution, 206, Se~ 
cret history and anecdotes relative to 
that great change, 291, General re- 
suit of that stupendous event, consi- 
dered in a moral view, 298. Biogra- 
phical anecdotes of the founders of the 
republic, 365. Spy on the French 
revolution, 494. Encyclopedists, song 
on, 4096, Barére’s thoughts on the 
scheme of government of, 532. Pre- 
sent state of religion in France, 652. 
New sect of the Theophilanthropists, 
with the articles of their religion, 5¢4. 
The new system patronized by the 
people of Paris, 555. Its near re- 
semblance to the * Christian Sczipe 
tures,” id, 


G 


Gardens, neat London, account of those 
that were most noted about 100 yeare 
28°. 303¢ 

Gay, John, characterized as a poet, 86. 
ermany, travels in, since the present 
war became so distressful to that em- 
pire, 226 

Gibson, Mr. his account of the most 
noted gardens near London, at the 
clofe of the last century, 303. 

Gimbernat, M. his treatment of a case of 
dropsy of the spine, 20. Improvee 
ments-in the practice of surgery, 21 

Goldsmith’s ** Turn Gentle Hermit of 
the Dale,”’ said to be translated from 
the French, and a copy produced, 114. 
The contrary opinion maintained, vize 
that Goldsmith’s ballad is tbe original, 
239, 240. Correspondence, 

G ‘astombury thorn, 312. 

Gratitude, concisely defined, 426. 

Gravimeter. See Morveau, 


Gray, Mr. his attacks on the principles — 


of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 23. 

Grecian paintings, on antique vases, 
lately dug up in Campania and Sicily, 

74+ 

Grcks, antient, deficient in the science 
of government, 355. State of the 
Athenians under the 30 tgrants, 156. 
Remarks on the peace of Antalciaas, 
157. : 

Criy, M. his parentage and education, 
482. Becomes famous for his musi- 
cal powers and attainments, id. Begins 
his career at Rome, as a composer, 433. 
His critiea! reflections on church mue 
sic and that of the opera, &c, 434. 
His works, 485. 

Guyton, (See Morveau) M. his gravi- 
meyr, sot. On the hyacinth (fossil) 
of France, 502» 


Flaizbion, 
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Alaighton, Dr. bis inqairy into animal 
impregnation, 315. 

Hamilton, Sir William, his new collec- 
tion of antient vases, published by the 
Director of the Royal Academy of 
Painting at Naples, 576. 

Flanno, the Carthaginian voyager, ex- 
tracts from his famous narrative, 59. 
Hebrew, Biblical, remarks on, applied to 
T. Paine’s denial of the existence of 

every written word of God, 143. 

Helvetius, De l’Esprit, attacked by |- F. 
la Harpe, 497. Doetrine of Ennai 
controverted, 498. Fatalism, ib. 

Hlentzner, Pau), his travels published, 
with engravings, 471. 

Herbert, Mr, his verses on church music, 
&c. 183. 

Herries, Sir Robert, hie sketch of finan- 
cial and commercial affairs, 396. His 
plan for a war-fund, of one hundred 
millions, 397. 

Hébbes, his translation of Homer totally 
devoid of merit, 428. Some general 
remarks on his philosophical writings, 
522. Vindicated against those who 
have charged him with atheism, id. 

Home, Mr. his Croonian lectures, 313. 
Observations on ulcers of the legs,317. 
Prize dissertations on the nature of 
pus, 313. 

Homer, his English translators generally 
characterized, 427. 

Horace, six satires of, and the epistle to 
the Pisos, translated, 216, 217. See 
also Clubbe. 

satires, &c, See Boscawen. 

Huddart, Mr. his paper in the Phtloso- 
phical Transactions, on horizontal re= 
fractions, which affect the appearance 
of terrestrial objects, and the dip of 
the horizon of the sea, 317. 

Huel Mexico, in Cornwall, silver mines 
there, 308, 

Hungary, travels to, 3. Bude, the capi- 
tal, described, 4. The people, 5. Free 
toleration of Protestantism there,7. Po- 
pulation, ib. Commercial situation of 
fhe countrv, ib. Bad wines sold at the 
inns, the effect of vile monopolies, 169¢ 
Bishop of Erlau exeerated on that ac- 
coudt, 170. He founds an university 
with the money amassed by extortion, 
170, Excellent bread made without 

eatt, 17%. Tokay and its wine, id. 

aschav, the ¢apitel of Upper Hun- 
gry, 172. Carpathian mountains and 
inhabitants, ib, Cross the Carpathi- 
ans, and arsiveat Cracow, 173 





Tand J 


James Fs his abominable and silly pride, 
389. 

— month of, poetically depicted, 
206. 

Few, the wandering, supposed letter 
from, 517. 

Impartiality, requisites for, 120, 

Impregnation, of animals, anatomical exe 
periments relativeto, 315, 318, 

India, East, antiquities of, 39, The Ine 
dian Belus the same with the Tyrian 
Hercules, 40. The first country which 
Maintained a commercial intercourse 
with Britain for tin, id, 

Incledon, Mr, his account of St. Martga- 
ret’s Hospital for /epers, at Pilton, 
Devonshire, 304. 

Invasion Of Great Britain or Ireland, 
plans of resistance to, 393. Forts of 
little importance, 394. Gun-boate 
and floating batteries preferred ; alarm 
signals, and numerous bands of credit- 
able volunteers recommended, id. 

Yobn, King of England, his tomb dise. 
covered at Worcester, 236, 

Fobn of Ravenna. See Malpagbine, 

Jonab, book of. See Benjoin, 

Isnard, one of the founders of the French 
republic, his extraordinary eloquenccy 
570¢ 


K 


Kentish, Dr. his method of treating 
burns and scalds, 924. 

Klapwroth, M, mineralogical observae 
tions by, soa. His ad vol. of Contri- 
butions, 503. Experiments relative to 
the nitre-mine of Molfette, 506, 

Kuives, formerly considered as ornaments, 
(particularly wedding knives,) worn by 
ladies in England in the 26th century, 


304. 
Koskiusco, the Polish general, ode to, 
459 


/ 


L 


La Fayette, M. his captivity the subject 
of a French Heroid,; 490. Spccimea 
of the poetry, id. 

La Fayette, Madame, her excellent chae 
racter, 36%. Her unmerived suffer« 
ings in consequence of her affectionate 
fidelity to her husband, 360. 

Landriani, M, on the means of obtaining 
pure regulus of cobalt, so. ; 

La. Trappe, monastery of the monks of, 


iQ 
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in the grounds of Mr, Weld, at Lull- 
worth, 306. © 

Leibnitz, M. his character as a mathe- 
matician, &c, appreciated, 524. 

Leopold 11. life of, 516. 

Lovar, Lord, anecdotes of, written by 
Himeelf, 62. ; 

Lowjtz, M. on frigorific mixtures, 506, 


M 


Mojendie, Lewis, Efq. his account, as 
given in the Archzologia, of some an- 
tient gold and other rings, 392- 

Maipagbino, account of that great teac her, 

08. F ‘ 

Maui mine of, in Devonshire, ace 


count of, 307+, ie 
Marqueron’s memoirs on volatile oils, 


503 Lae ot 
Marsbam, Mx. his directions for planting 
trees, 314. 
Medici, ea of, historical details rela- 
tive to, by Mr. Noble, .190. Pazzi 
conspiracy, IQt. / 
Mendip Hills described, 310+ 
Milan, grand festival there, in honour of 
Buonoparte, 579: a 
Mines, \aws and customs relative to 
the working of, in Cornwall, &c. 
08. asta 
Menteagle, Lord, fac simile of the fa- 
mous letter to, disclosing the powder- 
lot, 303. ; 
Misiwsrency, Falls of, in Canada, poeti- 
cally described, 210+ 
Morveau, M. his paper in the Chemical 
‘ Annals on a gravimeter of his own in- 
vention, sol. ; ; 
Mother's milk, bigh encomium on its ex- 
cellence, as nourishment for the in- 
fant; 323° 


N 


Naples, singular account of, 24, 

Nayler, Mr. his account of a Latin in- 
scription on marble, in the Council 
Chamber of the Tower of Loné¢on, 
commemorating the gun-powder plot, 


3°3- 


Nitreemine, observations and experiments | 


relative to, 5066 
Norwich, castle of, historical account of, 


302. 


¢ Novelewriters, who excel in spectres, 


daggers, and death, satirized, 209, 


Oath, the imposition or administration 
of, considered, 102, 


Obscurity, a defect peculiarly unfortunate 


in poetry, 463, 

Ocean, poetic apostrophe to, 84. 

Ogilby, his translation of Homer come 
mendable for fidelity, &c. and free 
quently consulted by Pope, 428. 

Oils, experiments leading to the artificial 
production of, 502, Volatile, nature 
of the concretions which they deposit 
from cold, 503. 

Ord, Mr. his pap-rin the A cheologia, 
describing a carving in the church of 
Long Milford, Suffolk, 300, 

O:abcite, missionaries deputed to convert 
the inhabitants of to Christianity, 


233: 


P 


Pasizraphy, or elements of the new artof 
writing and printing in a language 
which may be read and understood in 
any language, without tra: slat i0n, 563. 
Mode, division, and subdivision of, 
564. Plan of arrangement, id. 

Patict King, *upposed speech of oneto 
his parliament, tor. 

Pearson, ')r, George, his experiments for 
ascertaining the nature of the gaz pros 
duced by passing electric discharges 
through water, 315. 

Pelletier, M. his Memoirs on the Strontian 
earth, £03. 

Petrarch, wonderful effect of his poetry 
on.an old blind man, 232. q 

Pette, Mr. a master ship-wright to King 
James I, anecdotes relating to him, 
338. 

Philosophy, false, exposed by a variety of 
proots brought against it, 412. . 

Phosphorus—Cormbustion of, in the va- 
cuum of the air-pump, 503. Gott- 
ling’s experiments on phosphorus ex- 
amined, 505. 

Picas, John, high opinion entertained of 
this prince in bis rime, 510. 

Pichegru, General, biographical anecdotes 
of, 365. His humanity highly ho- 
nourable to his character, 367. 

Pigott, Mr. his paper in the Philosophi- 

. cal Tran:acrions, relating to the peri- 
odical changes of brightness of two 
fixed stars—one in Sodieski’s shield, the 
otherin the Noribern Crown, 317 

Platonism, modern, delineated, 35. 
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Politian, Angelo, character of, ct. 

Pope, Mr. his tranglation of Homer 
charged, generally, with a variety of 
imperfections, 423+ His Essay on 
Man translated into French, by the 
Duke de Nivernois, 493- 

Poussin, anecdotes relative to the cha- 
racter of that great painter, and to the 
excellence of his works, 167. 

Prevost and Venturi, on the movements 
and affections of odoriferous bodies 
exposed to water, 504. 

Proast, M. on Prussian blue, 506. 

Propbecy, singular illustrations of, appli- 
cable to recent great events, 139+ 

Protestants, former intolerance of in Hun- 
gary, 7- Present freedom of in that 
country, id. 

Pusey bern, observations on, by Lord 
Radnor, 392+ 


& 


Quakers imprisoned in York-castle for. 


non-payment of tithes, by what means 
liberated, 230. 

Quiz, Dr. Goldsmith represented in 
that publication as a plagiary with re- 
spect to his Edqward and Angelina, 
See Goldsmith, 


R 


Reform, parliamentary, recorded in- 
_ stances of the practicability and effi- 
_teacy Of, 385——387. Mr, Granville 

Sharpe’s simple but efficacious plan for 


the accomplishment of this desirable » 


measure, it. 

Reuchlin, of Psorgheim, some account of, 
509+ 

Rios, J. de Mendoza y, his astronomical 
problems in the Philos. Transactions, 
317- 

Rivaral, M. his preliminary discourse to 
a new dictionary of the French lan- 
guage, 558. Remarks cn his undes- 
taking, id, 

Roman roads. See Wright. 

——- sepulchre, discovered in Lincoln- 
shire, and described by Sir Joseph 
Banks, got. 

Rome, remarkable things and places in, 
which merit the attention of the ad- 
mirers of antiquity, 279. 

Rocke, Mr. his observations on some 
Roman antiquitiss found in Derby- 
shire, 298. On some Druidical re- 
Mains in the same county, 299. On 


~.the contents of a barrow’on the suie~ 
mit of Finlop in ditto, 392. 
Rue, Abbé de la, his letter concerning 
‘the life and writings of Robert Wace, 
an Anglo-Norman poet, 300. His 
account of various other Anglo-Nore 
man poets of the tath century, 390. 
Rumford, Count, his munificent offer to 
the Royal Society, for the purpose of 
founding premiums for the most use- 
ful discoveries on beat or light, 916. 
Hie experimental essays, &c. onthe 
manner in which heat is propagated 
in fluids, and on the condensation of 
water by cold, &¢. 319 


Saint Marthe’s poem on rearing children, 
&c. translated by Dr. Tytler, speci- 
men of, 323. 4 

Seguin, M. his memoirs on respiration 

-and animal heat, 503. 

Semler, J. F. some account of, 516. 

Shaftesbury, its infamous election, in 
1774, story of, 386, 

Sbarpe, Granville, his much approved 
pian of parliamentary reform, 337. 
Sheridan, Mr. Thomas, his estimable 

character, 132. 

Shorebam, its famous election produces - 
a salutary instance of parliamentary 
reformation, 336. 

Slavery, fatal effects of, on morals and ° 
industry, 445. Proposal for the 
gradual abolition of negroe slavery, 
448. 

Smith, Dr, Adam, his principles relative 
to the Wealth of Nations controvert- 
ed. See Gray, 

Song, by Dyer, at a freeemason’s lodge, . 
473.—French, on the Encyclopedists, ° 
496. 

Sedliee, legitimate, what, 15. Mrs. 
Robinson’s talents for this species of 
poetry,16, Milton not the first Eng- 
lish writer of sonnets, 239, 240, 
[Correspondence.} New Sonnets, by 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 458. 

Spaniards, heir hatred of the French, 26, 

Spinoza, some account of this extraordie 
nary person, §22,5§23- His philoe 
sophy compared with that of Berkeley, 
De 

Sguinting, cause of, &C. 3146 

Sterne, the author of Tristram Shandy, 
his manner imitated with considerable 
succest, 271. 

Stevens, Mr. his establishment of a glass 
manufactory in Portugal, 25. Happy 

effects 
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effects of, om the manners of the ine 
habitants, id. 
Sunflower, ode to, - 84> 


Sycyesy Abcé, his political character, 368. 


T 


Tennant, Mr, onthe nature of the diae 
mond, 314. 

Tin, . great value of this beautiful metal, 
41. Ore of, described, 42. Great 
trade to Cornwall for, from almost all 


parts of 7 world, ib, Method of 
refining, i>. Coinage of, what, 43. 
Tin-mines. See Mines. 


Trees. See Marsham. See Vauquelin. 
Tromsdorf, M. description of da artificial 
mountain of ice, 505+ 


U and V 


¥an Marum, M. on combustion of phos- 
phorus in the vacuum of the aire 
_ pump, 503. ' 

Vauguelin, M. on @ disease among frees, 
analogous te ulceration, 502. Ana- 
lysis of the peridoty 503- Analysis of 
steel and iron, 504, - On the white 
garnet of Vesuvius, ib, On alum, 506. 

Penta Icenorum of the Romans, a Roman 
Station in Norfolk, 302. 

Venturi, See Prevost. 

Vermont, one ef the United States of 
America, its name, whence derived, 
481. Ks fine climate, and flourishing 
condition, ib, Happy prevalence of 
religious freedom thete, 332. 

Vienna, Dr. Townson’s account of, 1. 
English periodical publications circu- 
lated by the post-office there, 2. 

Virgil, ABneid, lib. i. v. 37. the live 
questioned, as to its authenticity, 35% 
The contrary opinion maintained, id, 

Vision, See Eye. 

Ulrich Von Husten, account of that exe 

_ traordinasy person, sit. F 

Vilcano—Some petty eruptions said to 
have lately broken owt in the Moe 
dencse, sos. 


Yon Humboldt’s experiments on the ictia 
tated nervous and @uscuiar fibre, 486, 


Ww 


Ware, Robert, letter concerning his life 
and writings, by M. de Ja Rue, 300. 

Washington, General, bricf but high 
encomium on, 434. the note, Count 
Alfieti’s tragedy of Junius Brutus de- 
dicated to him, 540. 

Weddi ives. See under ictter K. 

Weld, Mr. some account of his seat at 
Lullworth in Dorse'shire, 306. 

Wever in Staffordshire, beauties of, poet- 
ically celebrated, 430. Curious sub-. 
jects of natural history there, 432. thc 
note. 

Wilberforce, Mr. his late religious public- 
ation censured, 136. 

Wilcocks, Mr. Josepb, his highly esti- 
mable character, 266 The new edie 
tion of his Roman Conversationg come 
mended, 270 hun’? 

Wilkins, Mr. his account of Norwich 
castle, 302. 

Winter in Canada poetically delineated, 
art. 

Witches of Warboys, 3:8, 

Wolf, Christian, bis character for learn- 
ing, §25. 

Wool-soap, See Chaptah 

Worcester, antiquities of, 179. Tomb 
of King John, 380, Chapel of 
Prince Arthur, 181. Eminent men, 
&c. 185. ; 

Wotton, Sir Henry, his courtly verses te 
the gueenof Bohemia, &c. 137. 

Wrighte, Ms. his extract trom a procla- 
mation ef K. Hen. VILL. goo. 

Woyvil, Me. asserts his tight co publish 
his political correspondence with Mc. 


Bitt, 996 


x 


Xenopborty eutions account of his retires 
ment, in his later yearsy 159. 
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